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ANNETTE WAS PERMITTED TO KNOW THAT THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION WOULD 
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Annette, Coun 
Andrew Radin 
as at a hectic “function” in her cous 

in’s (Mrs. Livingston Dollard’s 


| hardly know how to des¢ ribe the oc- 


§ ips first time that 


tess Chudenitz. met 
house. 


ecasion, for it was of no social genre. 
Radin talked for an hour: New York's 
ntell qe ntsia listened, rubbing shoulders 


with débutantes, bewildered matrons, 
and 
clally garment-workers 


who were ofhi- 
but 


who would have been more accurat l¥ 


glib young women 


on strike), 
labelled dynamite. In positions of van- 
t the clever creatures, male and 
Dollard’s 
the third and by 
that had 


They were the ones who 


age sat 
emale, who were running Mrs 
newest publication 
lar the 


vet financed 


most important she 
asked the proper questions at the proper 
time, and gave Radin a chance to make 
The débutantes were as be- 
but 
if you will pardon 
them. ‘They 
knew that this was the proper atmos- 
Mrs Dol- 


and they took their tea 


his points 
wildered as the matrons, their be- 
wilderment. did not 
the paradox—bewilder 
phere for them to breathe 
lard 


from the hands of the second footman 


said SO 


without perceiving that it should, logic- 
ally speaking, have choked them. Radin 
himself drank tea. So did the garment- 
workers. So did all the inte lligentsia. So 
did every one except Annette Chudenitz, 
to whom the whole scene was at once in- 
credibly familiar and alluringly strange. 
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Annette Davidge had married, in the 
‘nineties, Ishtvan, Count Chudenitz, or 
nament of embassies and wily Nestor 
of the Ballplatz. Now, a childless wid 
ow, by no means in love with her hus 
the better 
part of America. Bertha 
Dollard gathered in her garment-work- 
real ones), her Radins, 


band’s country, she spent 


her time in 


ers, her socialists 
knowing them for queer, priding herself 
on their but them 
the sacred—as if had 
been a new phenomenon, creatures half 
fish, She had 
anything like them, but 
that they, and the 
truth. The had 


seen thousands like them; their features 


feeling 
they 


queerness, 
less 


none 


half-divine. never seen 


she believed 
they only, knew 
Countess Chudenitz 
took her back to the Styrian country 
the ghettos of Pest, to the 
streets of Vienna on the Kaiser’s birth- 
day. 


side, to 


But she had never sat next them 
on chairs before, and her Americanism 
thrilled Radin held her 
from the first. She had read some of 
it before, but 
to face with it 


within her. 
she had never been face 

not without the police, 
in a firm wall, between. This was what 
her forefathers had done for her; some 
thing that Ishtvan’s forefathers could 
not have 
formed. 


much less 
She could meet Andrew Radin, 
could talk to him as one human being to 
another; they could agree or differ, in 
Bertha Dollard’s music-room, as if they 
All Rights Reserved 


conceived, per- 
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naked 


that made her ignore the garment-work- 


were in space It was not sex 


ers, push aside the brilliant young wom- 


en who helped edit Mrs. Dollard’s 
subsidized but very independent review, 
and make, with assurance, for Radin 


the 
spectacle of the social salad before her, 


himself—forgetting tea, forgetting 


which at another time might have in- 
trigued her. Something in her went 
out to something in 
Radin; there was born in her that after- 


fearlessly meet 
noon one of those bitter passions of the 


brain which often go farther than any 


physical infatuation to mark love a 
disease peex never called to sex more 
imperiously than the quality of Radin’s 
intellect called to what she had of mind 


woman W hen she 


than 
made her way to him and tacitly offered 


She was less 


herself. What she offered was her brain, 
but she did it inwardly with as aban 
doned a gesture as though it had been 


her body 


mental surrender is not one of the known 


If you ask me whether such 


approaches of what folks call love, I can 
that it struck me 
though there is no road which 
take. Annette Davidge 
never had loved; so far as I know, never 
did love 
man, it would have been Peter Dollard, 
cousin Bertha’s bachelor brother- 
It may be that Radin kept her, 
Peter: but, if he did, 
her off for a 


‘| lal- 


only say has never 
that way, 
love cannot 
If she could have loved any 


her 
in law 
in the end, from 
it was only by shutting 
time from any human interest 
ism, communism, internationalism, are 
which is why they 


Not 


an organism 


not human interests 
invoke the New Testament in vain 
even by calling humanity 
can you inject the human element into 
them. Annette Davidge did not know 
this, though Radin probably did, at the 
he bent to her It is no 


part of my purpose to discuss, even in- 


very moment 
SoM ial” prob- 
lem whatsoever; only to give the 
true tale of Annette, Countess Chuden- 
Heaven and 


directly, any economic or * 
you 


itz, for its own anterest 
hell shall have become less than names 


when the irony of fate ceases to be per- 
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ceived by human nature. Or, rather- 


let me not plagiarize 


shall be shadows when 


shall 


Earth and ocean 


Prometheus be dead. 


All I wish to point out now is that 
Annette Davidge was, one might say, 
discarnate being when she made her 
way through the crowd to Radin. 

I have said that it is not my purpose 
This is a story—a 
piece of human life—not, I take 
Nor is it my purpose 

Radin for such as 


to discuss theories. 
raw 
my oath, a fable 


Andrew 


to analyze 


may read. Equally, I can take my oath 
that about Radin I do not know. I do 
not, that is, know the whole of that 


which, though it acted so 
have been, with his com- 
bined gifts, so complex. Annette Dav- 
idge I think I do know; but I trace, 
Radin chiefly through his effect on her 
and certain outstanding visible acts of 


personality 


simply, must 


his own. I do not even pretend (though 
to be more ac- 
to his 


Was ever 


I have shrewd guesses 
informed than you as 
and his heritage. He 
a man of mystery and, I believe, chose 
to be. Otherwise, why doesn’t the world 
know, to this day, whether he was—is, 
I should Russian, Galician, 
Lithuanian, Pole, or German Jew? He 
polyglot, and his blood 


curately 
origin 


say—pure 
was perfectly 
may have been as mixed as his speech 
I confess that it does not 
much. He Radin (and 
again, though he is now as lost to the 
world as Enver Pasha) and an interna- 
tionalist To Annette Davidge he 
brought a whole new gospel. And yet 
one hates to call it a gospel, for reasons 
before stated. A whole new theory of 
life, let us say. Some of the catchwords 
she had heard before, and now and 
then an editorial in The Life Eve rlasting, 
Bertha Dollard’s review,' explained to 
her some side-issue that she had never 


concern me 


was may be, 


I call 


} a 


ind for e« 


Mrs 
mvenience. 
head, and had about as much control over it as 
though she had paid for a tank and sent it into 

ion with her blessing. Eventually, anyhow 


Dollard’s review by courtesy 
Really, she had given it its 


se If-suppe wrting 


it became 
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understood. But Radin was the foun 
tain-head, and she took her pitcher all 
the way to him. Radin encouraged The 


Life 


a strike here, an incendiary lecture there, 


E erlasting just as he encouraged 


sabotage somewhere else, a bomb on 
the other side of the world. I doubt if 
he ever thought it of prime importance, 
though he must have chuckled to him- 
self over the type of person who took 


No; I take that back. 


Radin doubtless thought it quite proper, 


it se riously 


moderately useful, and not at all funny, 
that 
should lend their money and their pat- 


rich, well-educated Americans 
ronage to anarchy; should give funds 
to the socialists and tea to the I. W. W. 
Radin and his like walk in a queer twi 
lit world, never penetrated by the rays 
of mirth. Saturn is their sun. Under 
Saturn there is no such thing as a para- 
a joke As Annette Davidge 
had wit but no humor, she was able to 
breathe that air 

It was during the winter of 1913-14 
that I do not 


know whether the man was ever known 


dox or 


she saw most of Radin. 


to like any one, but he was with her 
a good deal just as if he did like her. 
She gave him a substantial amount of 
money for purposes that he seldom did 
more than sketch for her. She trusted 
him completely, and, I believe, with 
that the 
money actually went, every penny of it, 
There 
vein in thai 
talked to 
her sometimes for hours on end, over 
She had come 


reason; in the sense, that is, 


to the purposes he had sketched. 


was certainly a Slavic 


extraordinary man, for he 
countless cups of tea. 
to a samovar, all for Radin.) 
it merely master and neophyte, for An- 
nette talked, too. Her altruism was as 
different from Radin’s as grape-juice 
from vodka, but they called the two by 


Nor was 


the same name as they tipped their 
glasses . It was a curious relation- 
ship. She believed implicitly everything 


he said, though all along she found 
difficulty in co-ordinating his points. 
He cannot have been interested in her 


philosophy, for he was adamant, a fin- 
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ished product, not one inch of him left 
plastic—not Achilles 
He asked no more of her reactions than 
to do what he advised. 
ceive that Annette could have furnished 


even an tendon. 


I cannot con 


him with anything of value besides an 
occasional cheque. Yet he let her talk 
to him as glibly as he talked to her 
Something in the quality of her mind 
appealed, too, to the quality of his. 
Flattery, comfort, money, blind devo- 
tion, personal passion even, he could 
find did find, doubtless 
What he got exclusively from Annette 


elsewhere 
must have been something else. I give 
it as my theory that his feeling for her 
partook of the nature of hers for him, 
though certainly it did not go so far. 
Annette 
of this busy man as he filled hers. 


can never have filled the brain 
But 
that curious relationship was mental, 
and fed on talk of the most impersonal 
if you'll pardon the phrase 

and inter 


It was 
as if two vocabularies met 
bred. Sex comes into it only by anal 
ogy; not by the slightest participation 
Radin obviously appreciated these odd 
facts as well as, or better than, Annette 
Chudenitz. 

We did not talk of Bolsheviki in the 
spring of 1914. Radin, of course, was 


a Bolshevik But the 


tag had not yet been invented; decent 


a complete case 


people over here had never heard of 
Lenin and Trotzky; and he passed, in 
Mrs. Dollard’s Annette’s 


rather vaguelv as a socialist, or a com 


and circle 


ny 


munist, or some such thing. The world 
in which he spent most of his time, and 
where he was more completely under 
stood and more intelligently 
thized with, was quite unknown to that 
circle. I doubt 


other groups much, even to Annette, 


sympa 


if he described those 
except by way of statistics or rotund 
prophecy. Annette, that is, per 
mitted to know that the Social Revalu 
find mil- 
And since the social revo- 


was 


tion would come and would 
lions ready. 
lution seemed, in those days, no more 
imminent than Gabriel’s trumpet-call, 
many people alluded to it as easily as 
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church members allude to Doomsday. 
It was scarcely more than a metaphor, 
though it had a thrill to it. For the 
next three years, of course, no one 
thought of anything but war. 

In the spring of 1914, the Countess 
Chudenitz found it necessary to return 
to Austriabusiness of some sort, under 
her husband’s complicated will. She 
was living in his Styrian stronghold 
when the Archduke was murdered at 
Serajevo. The Countess Chudenitz had 
littke sympathy for war; and though 
she had at Kirchberg no access to the 
facts, she had distrusted the Ballplatz 
for many years. It was all that Count 
Berchtold and his kind stood for, which 
had driven her back, with avid mouth, 
to America. Altruism not their 
tipple. The mobilization left her well- 
nigh and tenantless. She 
found herself surrounded by toothless 
males and weeping females. From the 
great terrace that looked down upon 
the Enns, she saw stretches of empty 
fields and forsaken vineyards. There 
was an unnatural number of children 
in the landscape. . All the women 
in the villages seemed to be pregnant. 

It was a landscape given over to 
. . Or so, in those first 
changed weeks, she saw it; and her con- 
ception of her duty shifted to match 
the physical change. This 
medieval, by half, for her to deal with. 
I neither defend nor accuse her; but I 
think that if she had ever loved Ishtvan, 
her husband, flower of chancelleries 
though he was, she might have seen 
her duty differently. She might, that 
is, have adjusted herself to the feudal 
idea. Or if she had had children. But 
A European war 
seemed to her not only frightful, but 
She had never liked Bercht- 
old, Aerenthal, any of them, though she 
admitted Berchtold’s charm. Radin had 
not taught her, certainly, to like Russia. 
Germany and France—yes, even Eng- 
land—had involved themselves in this 
uncivilized behavior. She installed a 
clever cousin of her husband—a crip- 


was 


servantless 


babes and tears. . 


was too 


she was too detached. 


decadent. 
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ple from childhood—to co-operate with 
the aged steward; and after a distasteful 
week in Vienna (where she was made to 
realize what she had forgotten, that she 
was not an American citizen, but an 
Austrian subject) she left for Rome. 

Let us pass over, as briefly as may be, 
her Roman sojourn. Physically, it 
might be summed up in a single sen- 
tence: months upon months of Red 
Cross work that led eventually to a 
breakdown and a rest cure. I think 
she would have tried to get back to 
America, but that her American letters 
Her ancestral 
world had, apparently, lost its head over 
the war. You were hardly safe in New 
York unless you were pro-Ally. That 
made New York—to Annette, who was 
not pro-anything—as unthinkable as 
Vienna. Even Bertha Dollard did noth- 
ing but work for France. The President 
might recommend neutrality, but the 
fact was that in America if you were 
neutral you were called pro-German; if 
you were a pacifist you were called pro- 
German. Poor Annette felt homeless 
indeed, and even her belated copies of 
The Life Everlasting did not comfort 
her. They lacked something. No, it 
was a world where, if you were not mad, 
. . Even her New 
York had gone back on her. When 
Italy went in with the Allies, she, meta- 
phorically speaking, turned her face to 
the wall. Sonnino and Giolitti were 
equally bad. No wonder that her 
nerves weakened, along with her body, 
and that she took to a lonely little villa 
in the high hills. 

Even in her lonely villa she found 
much to do, for misery stalked every- 
where. But being unorganized, the 
work was more fitful, less gruelling. 
She could snatch quiet hours. . . . And 
in those hours she had leisure to re- 
member Radin. Sentence after 


were so discouraging. 


you were suspect. 


sen- 


tence of his, page after page, you might 
say, though it had all been talk, rang 
through her solitude. Her subconscious- 
ness flung up whole arguments, speeches, 
perorations of Radin’s. 


It seemed to 
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her that she had not really forgotten 
anything he had ever said. She 
enabled gradually to forget the interval, 
to gaze over the bloody battle-field of 
Europe to a millennial horizon. In her 
villa she became, as far as she had it in 
her, what Radin was. There was noth- 
ing to distract her from his logic, nothing 
in the squalid misery about her to con- 
tradict his premises. She wondered 
where he but it was two years 
since she had so much as heard his name 
Mrs. Dollard and her kind 
had forgotten him; he had been merely 
one sensation like another. If some of 
his teaching stuck, that was all he could 


was 


was, 


mentioned. 


have hoped for. 

When the Russian revolution came, 
Had he 
maelstrom, and 
would he yet rise on the very crest of 


Annette wondered yet more. 
been sucked into that 


some unforeseen and. mighty wave? Her 
memory was solid Radin; she had only 
in solitude to open it like a huge volume, 
a thick-printed magnum opus. She dis- 
trusted Miliukoff, Kerensky, from the 
start. Annette, without knowing it, 
Bolshevik before Bolshevism en- 
tered into the Western vocabulary. She 


Was a 


was internationalist, proletarian, all the 
rest of it, before Kerensky requested the 
British to let Trotzky through the 
blockade. had never heard of 
Trotzky, but her heart prophesied him. 


She 


She held her tongue among her hills for 
lack of any one to talk to. The peasants 
knew her only as a fitful ministrant to 
their woes—a silent, handsome forestiera 
with burning eyes, who helped when and 
where could and 
the scene. 
they did not know, were burning for 
Radin; with hope that somewhere he 
was in a position to make his philosophy 
tell, to this war-mad world. 
Annette Davidge hardly read the news- 
The Italian 
sympathetic to her. 


she then withdrew 


herself from The eyes, as 


redeem 


not 
Her magnificent, 
right-minded Russia was there treated 
with contumely and contempt. Mean- 
while, her American birth and accent 


papers. press Was 


and atmosphere saved her from the 


natural consequences of being an Aus- 
trian subject. She was watched, but 
there was nothing to report. Official 
Americans in Rome held her to be pure 
American, bar that old accident of her 
marriage. She got, of course, no mail 
from Austria, and her American letters 
were all that was most praiseworthy 
from a censor’s point of view. 

No one of American birth was more 
miserable, in April, 1917, than the 
Countess Chudenitz. America, too 
and all her friends at home triumphant 
over the sorry fact!) Even The Life Ever- 
lasting—which came very irregularly 
seemed to bow down in the house of 
Rimmon. Yes, the world mad. 
She ministered less and her 
people. They offended her with their 
their lust of vengeance, 
their tales of Austrian atrocities. Prop- 
aganda and counter-propaganda alike 
made her sick. 


was 


less to 


chauvinism, 


So much passion spent 
on the wrong issues! As if it mattered 
whether the Kaiser or King Victor Em- 
She fixed her 
eyes more rigidly than ever on the 
millennial horizon. If she could only 
Russia—the nation in the 
that was concerning itself with 
fundamentals! <A thick veil of censor- 
ship and silence hung between her and 
Russian but behind that veil 
she felt saints and sages to be moving; 


manuel were victorious! 


be in one 


world 


events, 


baffled, opposed, stricken, yet imper 


turbably bent on saving mankind—not 
Russia only, but the world. Brother- 
hood, equality, the rights of man—and 


in no corrupt or mincing Anglo-French 
After Brest-Litovsk she would 
touch the newspapers. She 
convinced that they lied. She 
withdrew herself into absolute seclusion, 
walking in her wilderness of a garden 
with the spirit of Radin. From every 
point of the compass his words came 
back to her. They fell into alluring 
sequences; his formule had never been 
so clear. Small wonder; for this time 
there was no context to challenge him 
or distract her mind. She wished she 
knew where he was, that she might 


version! 
not 
was 


even 
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send him money for his great task of 
reformation. lf she only knew, she 


would find ways. Countess Chudenitz 
would stoop to any illegality or evasion 
to save the world. Almost without real- 
izing why, she lessened her gifts to the 
Croce Rossa. des- 
titute family, could always wring some- 
thing from her; but she became nig- 
gardly with all official funds. 


An ailing child, a 


No one 
wondered: times were hard, taxes un- 
believable, 
not quite clear in men’s minds. 
that 
hoarding as best she could in the hope 


her fortune 
Who 


was 


her status and 


could have suspected she 


of Some day lavishing her hoard on the 


brothers of Andrew Radin? 
Chere—just there—Annette Davidge, 
Countess Chudenitz, stood when the 


armistice was signed. 


The rest is narrative of the crudest. 


We need not dwell on the means she 
employed, after the armistice, to get 
back to her husband’s country, or the 


thither. It 
was conscience that took her, partly— 
the that find 
there which she could not hope to find 
War paralyzed Annette: 


in a world at peace she could work as 


incidents of her progress 


sense she would duties 


in (merica. 


True, there would 
with the war at an 
to hate. It 


was characteristic of her neutrality, her 


hard as any woman. 
still be hatred, but 
end, it was no crime not 
pacifism, that she felt happier once over 
the 
in a defeated than in a victorious land. 


Austrian border; happier, that is, 


Besides, Was not the emperor in hiding; 
was not there hope for the empire— 
hope of revolution, of popular rule, of 
the loathed 
She would stand by her husband’s ™ peo- 


sudden end of a régime? 
would be their champion in their 


play Joan of Are, if need be, 


ole”: 
demands 
to a peasantry on whom the millennial 
light A red republican 
should lead them; they should find an 
proletarian in the 
Perhaps she even saw her- 


was dawning. 
earnest frowning 
stronghold 
self presiding over the local soviet... . 
At all events, she blessed the idealism 
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that had made her withdraw herself, 
season after season, from her guests, to 
study 
Annette Davidge was not given to self- 
praise; but now, for the first time in her 
life, she felt herself really important. 
She had never before been powerful 


and practise the local patois. 


where she was right, right where she 
was powerful. Happy Annette! 

She found Nicholas Chudenitz still 
in charge at Kirchberg, and dismissed 
him. His tales of hardship, of famine, 
of vain sacrifice and heart-rending im- 
potence, left her, I fear, cold. Nicholas 
Chudenitz, an aristocrat, unfit 
for the new times. No doubt he had 
best to feed doctor the 


Was a 


done his and 


people—as though the Chudenitz estates 
were the Chudenitz kennels—but the 
root of the matter was not in him. She 


Was even impatient with his gloom. If 
you had the right point of view, if you 
burned with the holy emotions, would 
not bread be added unto you? She was 
uneasy until Nicholas—a poor wraith 
of a man—got off. 

Upon the Countess Chudenitz’s im- 
mediate labors we need not dwell. Every 
step she took was clogged with the mire 
of suspicion. Food the people would 
take at her hands—but nothing else. 
There was no soviet for her to talk to. 
All talk stopped when she appeared, 
except the sullen or whining complaints. 
Now and then soldiers returned to their 


villages, and drunken figures would 
caper all night round bonfires. She 
could see the fitful lights, far below, 


from her lonely, stately, grass-and-weed- 
She came soon to Nicho- 
las Chudentiz’s theory—that food was 
the best thing, for the time being, she 
could offer them. But her negotiations 
for food went slowly. 


grown terrace. 


Letters were lost, 
After 
a month or two of vain, disorganized 
struggle, she went to Vienna to fight 
it out on the spot. 


and telegrams seldom delivered. 


But Vienna was, if anything, more dis- 
couraging than Kirchberg. It was a city 
of wild rumors, of occasional riots, of 


suffering and hatred and menace in 
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every form; a city where the facts of one 
day were the fictions of the next; a city 
that 
went by some means or other from bad 
to worse. And—the last straw on the 
breaking back of Annette Davidge— 
never had Vienna been so gay: with the 
hectic gaiety of those, alike, who have 
everything, and those who have noth- 
ing, to lose. Its gloom was as if it 
mourned for not years, of 
death; yet its frivolity had never been 
The official 
folk of Ishtvan Chudenitz’s connection 


changed overnight, yet always 


centuries, 
so brainless and abandoned. 


were, for the most part, absent or in 
go to 
the 
new officials it was difficult to deal, for 


One Wednes 


fateful retirement; she could not 


them had she wished. Even with 


they changed constantly. 


day you won promises from a_ black 
beard and a pair of spectacles; and on 
Thursday you faced a jaunty blond 


youth who had never heard of those 
promises and would by no means keep 
them. She resorted to cablegrams, but 
got few replies, and those discouraging. 
The affairs of the world and all the in- 
dividuals therein, 
be settled in Paris; 


came only misleading head-lines of news- 


apparently, were to 
and out of Paris 
papers that altered their “ policy’ week- 
ly, and went out of business even oftener. 
Annette her dusty, dis- 
mantled knew not 


Davidge, in 
sitting-room, what 
But she had learned enough of 
that Nicholas Chu- 


whose address she possessed, 


to do. 
conditions to know 
denitz, 
would be of no and she 
did not send for or seek him. She sat 


waiting for the turbid tide to turn. 


use to her, 


Then, one day, the heavens opened. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the effect 
on Annette Davidge of the news that 
Radin was in Buda-Pest. When she 
learned that fact, she turned, on the 
spot, to a fanatic. The Light of her 
World Pest. Radin figured to 
her as that; also, as the measure of all 


was in 


things, and as a positive solution for 
every difficulty, major or minor. He 
would tell her what to do; he would 
guide her on the path of infallible truth; 
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he would show her how to get food, or 
to her that her duty was 
other than food-getting. Annette had 
been sorely beaten down from her pedes- 


else prove 


tal of importance and beneficence; she 
did not hope to be the leader of the 
Revolution; but to work with Radin, 
under him, within the sphere of his 
idea, would be to live to the glory of 
God. Her perplexities were over if she 
could only get to Pest. would 
carry banners, she would work in an 


She 


office, she would strip herself of every 


available penny—she would do any- 
thing, however conspicuous or however 
humble, so long as it had Radin’s sanec- 
tion. to be 


allowed to save the world; it would be 


She did not even ask now 


enough if she could be allowed, under 
Radin, to help save Hungary 
Pest. Pride 


immanence of the master. 


to help 
faded in the 
She asked 


only to be one of the crowd of chosen, 


Save even 


a little implement for a mighty hand. 
had at the 
notion that she could help best with 


She same time a shrewd 
such beastly capitalistic weapons as she 
did, or could, possess. 

Behold, then, Annette Davidge, Count- 
ess Chudenitz, in the heart of revolu- 
Her life 
Radin through to 
him at once—used her in many ways. 
He expected her to take a furnished 
house in took 
it. ..He expected her to have servants, 


tionary Pest. there is inde- 


scribable. she got 


a good street—and she 
and food and wine, telephone and limou- 
sine, for the use of himself and his vari- 
ous committees—and, by superhuman 
effort, she got them. 
the world not to realize 


that the leaders must be served, must 


She was too much 
a woman of 
have their time and energy saved. She 
gave her drawing-rooms over cheerfully 
to the muddy boots and muddier man- 
Radin’s chief henchmen. A 
villa in the country that Count Chu- 
denitz had 
him also. 


ners of 


she turned over to 
Meanwhile, as she could, she 
drank in enough of Radin’s eloquence 
Not speaking 
Magyar, she could not understand most 


owned 


to keep her in a glow. 
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of the talk that went on in her b-use; 
but she would have trusted Radin, 
though he only mopped and mowed, 
to be serving the ends of righteousness. 
She was expected, she found, to be only 
a landlady and a purse—not to plan 
or to counsel. But again, her shrewd 
sense told ber that it was eminently 
necessary that the saviours of the pro- 
letariat should have shelter and money. 
You didn’t make even a revolution with 
bare hands—not in these days. In re- 
turn, she was protected ; furnished with 
grubby papers that permitted her to 
go about the city—papers so dirty with 
much countersigning that the dirtiest 
Red patrolman bowed down to them, 
recognizing the signs of his own régime. 
When she used her car, it passed the 
most truculent sentinels as being Ra 
din’s The masters of Pest recognized 
her for a good prok tarlan; for some one 
in the counsels of Radin himself, pos- 
sibly even known to the distant god- 
head of Lenin. That the hunted rem- 
nant of Pest, cowering behind its palace 
shutters, fitfully raided and fitfully ig- 
nored, called her Radin’'s mistress and 
somehow between appeals to Mr. 
Hoover) blamed America and President 
Wilson for her unspeakal le renegade- 
ship, she did not, of course, know Nor 
would it have concerned her if she had, 
since never once had she looked upon 
Radin as a man. ‘Their scandal would 
have been, for her, only another nail 
in the coffin of the late Count Chu- 
denitz. 

Meanwhile the Reds were making 
their new laws for Hungary—laws that 
most citizens might have found unin- 
telligible except for the death penalty. 
Being uncertain as to what you might 
do and keep your life, you went further 
than you conceived it necessary, Vou 
did a little more than your damnedest. 
But in early 1919 Annette was privi- 
leged. Her car, her house, her personal 
belongings, went untouched. She was 
never raided or summoned, or stripped 
of anything that was hers. It did not 
go with Annette’s sense of fitness to 


wear jewelry in these times, but when 
she saw women handing over their 
pearls to the appointed officials, she re- 
membered that she had pearls of her 
own in her unmolested jewel-box, and 
assumed that the afflicted ladies had 
been convicted of conspiracy, or hoard- 
ing, or smuggling gold to Vienna or 
Switzerland. 

Even in Buda-Pest the Countess 
Chudenitz was not notorious. Radin 
was too clever—or perhaps too single- 
minded—for that. If he drew more 
freely on Annette’s resources than on 
others’, it was because she had more 
resources than his other allies. She was 
allowed to realize that there were other 
houses, other rendezvous, other hospi- 
talities, for hira and his innumerable 
committees, other loyal women besides 
herself. She knew little of, and cared 
little for, those other women. It stood 
to reason that she could not be the only 
internationalist of her sex. Perhaps her 
cognizance of other handmaidens to 
the Cause served to keep her away 
from meetings. Perhaps, thac is, broth- 
erhood was more to her mind, as a 
slogan, than sisterhood. Butlet it be pul 
down to Annette Davidge’s credit that 
she was content to satisfy Radin’s de- 
mands upon her without complacence 
or jealousy. Her fervor was impersonal; 
and when the soviet elections drew on, 
she refused to write herself down house- 
keeper or stenographer in order to be 
allowed to vote. Annette Davidge was 
honest up to the limits of her logic. 

Even revolutions do not always have 
an easy time of it. The Reds had their 
own troubles, and Radin had need, in- 
deed, to be a clever man. Trolley-cars 
were running in Pest; shops were open; 
restaurants, also, that served you next 
to nothing. All bourgeois were barred 


from voting; and no one had respect or 
protection who did not work with his 
hands. Bela Kun was great in the land. 
Yet, with all these advantages, Hungary 
was not happy. These folk did not at 
once find all things added unto them. 
Roumania bothered them; the unguess- 
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Paris bothered them: 


and Jugoslavia drove 


isions 1n 


yl de« 


( echo-Slovakia 


them to trenzy In other words, the 


erelgen people was Irritable and illo 


us folk are only when the little 

ney they posses has no pure hasing 
power Soviet rule did not bring bread; 
less, luxuries, which, as every one 

are an integral part of ar mil 


nium. The bourgeois were suffering 
more than the populace; but the 
ilace, which from childhood had 


accustomed to en\ \ the bourgeois 

all at 

And because they were 

what they wanted, they threatened 
take it by even if it 

At such a Red leaders 

A 


e to make qui k decisions. \ 


OnCe, soc 


reason, could not, 
not get 
force, was not 
time, 
great 
were made in 
Radin took the 


Trotzky and Lenin. 


quick decisions 
But 


compeers, 


1919 way of 
f reat 

No one can say, I believe, what his real 
icy was; how far he directed and how 
r he was dragged. Even the staff of 
The Life Everlasting cannot really have 


wn He may have thought that 


it was better to lead a mob than to 
ve the mob unled, or led by those 
hout a philosophy. Or he may have 
elieved the things he told the wild 


torch-bearing thousands in the Freiheits- 
Platz, that 1f their peaceful government 
h id not succeeded, because of corrupt 

mnants and the natural depravity of 
all but the Reddest, it was time for some- 
thing more extreme still—time for the 
Certain 
Bol- 


utmost humanitarian violence. 
that Pest 
shevik hell, Radin played Sathanas. 

Countess Chuden- 


it is when became a 

\nnette Davidge, 
itz, endured that hell for three days. 
Her faith in Radin—whom she had not 
did Her 
house stood empty, s sole inhabi- 
The last 


corner 


seen for a week not waver. 


she if 
tant, for those three days. 
night she spent crouched in a 
of the cellar. As a f 


matter of curious 
fact, her house was not molested. 


They 
passed, reeling, screaming, shooting, but 
they neither fired through her windows, 
nor applied the torch. Too many of 
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them had seen Radin go in and out of 
the great door; the y were not sure. Some 
said (for the people were no nice r-minded 
there was a wornan 
better let the place 
other 


than the aristocracy 
of Radin’s in there 
There 


hous s to loot 


were 
But 


were 


alone. plenty of 
the noise and the 
lurid uncertainty the and 
on the third day Annette de¢ ided that 
yuld bear it Possibly, 


ame, 


she ce ho longer. 


she said to herself, the worst element 
had got out of hand, and Radin was 
helpless in another quarter. She did 


not dare trust her passports. It might 
be that a new party, which would not 
honor them, had come into power. As 
she crept up from her cellar in the com- 
parative quiet of early dawn, she saw 
the light of many fires in the city, and 
débris unspeakable in the heart of her 
own street-—-furniture, empty wine-bot- 
tles, a wrecked machine-gun, bodies. 

It came over Annette, crouching behind 
her window-curtain, that in the present 


situation she was quite useless to the 


Cause. I believe that even then, if 
she could have felt sure of serving 
Radin’s revolution, she would have crept 


But 


danger re- 


out into the ruined, smoking street. 
to be both 
volted her common-sense. 
duty called her, then she would at least 


useless and in 
If no oby ious 


try for safety. 

The city, having gone to rest well 
after midnight, waked late; and she had 
some clear time before her. She made 
up a parcel of food, a parcel of valuables, 
and stowed money inside her dress. She 
clad herself completely, to the very skin, 
in clothing left behind by her maid, who 
had grown panicky and fled, the week 
before, to Vienna. She did not forget 
the which 
or might not serve her. 
like an 


through cover, to the garage. 


bundle of passports, might 
Then she crept 
wriggling 
The lim- 
been than 
Ford had been 


furtively, animal 


ousine would have worse 


useless, but a battered 
housed there, and she blessed the chance 
that had made her learn in Italy to take 
There 


was enough petrol to start it, and she 


such a car over rough hill roads. 
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knew personally a Jew on the city out- 
skirts who would sell her more. Even 
Radin’s limousine had sometimes chosen 
out-of-the-way places to stop for petrol, 
and the Jew in question would, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, recognize her. 
Of how many people in Pest, after all, 
could she say that, she asked herself. 

Again, of Annette Davidge’s progress 
to the villa (property of the late Count 
Chudenitz) we do not need the detail. 
She skirted many dangers, but, thanks 
to the early, listless hour, she escaped 
them. Her passports served, the only 
times she was challenged—amazingly 
few, until you realize that, in the very 
nature of things, early morning is revo- 
lution’s slack hour. By eight she was 
at the villa, where she waked the surly 
caretakers. The place was shrouded 
and dismantled, for it had seldom been 
used, though she had opened it up a 
few months before for Radin’s occa- 
sional use. Now and then there were 
interviews which were better held out- 
side the city. Dust lay thick every- 
where, and some of the furniture was 
stained and broken; larder and cellar 
were nearly bare; but the garage was 
water-tight, and the telephone in work- 
ing order. \ cheerless habitation; yet 
it was peace beyond peace to be removed 
from the tumult of the last days. She 
sank into that peace as though wrapped 
in the innermost fold of a cloud. 

sut revolutions have their own logie, 
and the soviet omelet takes a notorious 
amount of egg-breaking. Annette had 
found sullenness at Kirechberg on the 
Enns: here she was to see the fire when 
it had passed the smouldering stage. 
The two caretakers (male and female) 
were creatures of Radin’s, not hers 
and that had always been sufficient. 
Now she realized that in a world of 
strange faces, theirs were almost the 
strangest. She trusted them for Radin, 
but she hardly trusted them for her- 
self, though they must know that the 
villa was hers. Certainly she had never 
been so insolently served. 

The villa was on the outskirts of the 


little town, removed from it only by 
the extent of its own small park. Late 
that night she sat, fully dressed, by 
the window of her bedroom, wondering 
if she had done well. Perhaps, if she 
had stayed on, that day, in Pest, Radin 
would have come to her, would have 
explained. Here, she was more un- 
certain than ever. The wilderness of 
shrubbery and trees was darkly alive. 
There was no light by which she could 
discern, or count, the forms that 
crouched, that wriggled, that shook 
the boughs stealthily and made darker 
blots upon the herbage. There might 
be only half a dozen inquisitive ma- 
rauders—peasantry come up to. spy 
upon the villa. Or, for all her senses 
could tell her, the people might be in- 
vesting the grounds in force, furtively 
but inimically intending—what?  An- 
nette was so used now to the strange, 
scarce-human régime of revolution as 
to tell herself, without humor, almost 
without irony, that this invasion, which 
might mean arson and murder, might 
equally well be a mere gathering for 
shrill talk. All the same, it shook her 
nerves. 

She slept the next day only by 
snatches. She did not dare—she, the 
friend and helper of Radin to set foot 
in the streets. Toward night she heard 
a methodical succession of shots. She 
was used enough to chaotic firing, yet 
she noticed this . . . even to her innocent 
ears it had the rhythm of—execution. 
At nightfall, she descended and ad- 
dressed the man, who could speak, 
with an impossible accent, a little Ger- 


man. His manner, still, and always 
insolent, was oddly reflective, she 
thought. Annette, who understood 


nothing of what was going on around 
her, who had only metaphors and analo- 
gies to define her context with-—who 
could not say “this is,” but oniy “‘it 
is as if’’—felt that he regarded her for 


once less as an enemy than as an enemy 
disarmed; as (why not say it at once? 
a prisoner. His insolence had told her 


that he hated her; now leisure and calm 
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seemed to have enter d into his hatred 


He was at ease about her; she no longer 
irked him: she was caught, and could 
be regarded almost with tolerance. The 


sense of this, for the first time in 
her life, personally afraid. In her cellar 
she had known terror, but only as one 
fears the lightning, which may strike 
but may not. ‘I here was all the differ 
ence in the world between happening to 
be ina dangerous situation and being di 
ret tly _ deliberate ly threatened. His con 


templativemannerfrightened her as noth- 
ing else ever had done; therefore she held 
her head very high not from bravado, 
but just in order to keep herself going. 


For ten minutes they talked in broken, 


nonosyllabiec German; she standing, he 
seated, with a mug of beer beside him. 
Now the 
mus gilded 
table. He wiped his ragged beard from 
time to time with a bit of Venice point 
And it 

Chu- 
These, 


inevitable 


and then he drank, and set 


down to spill over on a 


torn from a cushion cover. 


was a world in which Countess 
denitz could not reprove him. 
he told herself, the 


initial excesses. You cannot have capi- 


were 


and smooth-running 
communism the 
Even Radin could not put his formulz 
through all at hitches. 
She thought of Radin’s program—but 
that Annette 
passed a hand over her aching forehead 


talism at night, 


before day breaks 


once, with no 


way lay abstract terms. 
spurred herself to her last dreaded 
guttural, illiterate 
turned on her heel and left 
For the first time in her life, 


questions—got her 
answers 
the man 
a sex fear. 

told her to, she 
tired feet to the 


an ounce of petrol left. 


she was feeling 


Because her mind 
herself on 


garage. Not 


The tank had been scrupulously emp- 


dragged 


tied. and the car was a mere useless heap 


of machinery; as cunning a device, as 
logical an invention, as perfect in plan, 
as ever, but deprived of all that gave 


Some such 


it purpose and direction. 
reflection crossed her mind, but she bit 
She had fed on 


Then 


off the analogy. too 


these latter days. she 


many, 
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locked herself into 
think. 

Up-stairs was too traplike. 
Pest continued, 
though her 
called 


This little town, virtuously inspired by 


a room on the lower 


floor, to She was afraid to go 
up stairs. 

The 
had 


terlocutor had not 


orgies in she 


learned uncouth in- 


them orgies. 


the example, had determined to do it- 
The local 


almost 


self proud in another way 
had 
tinuously, 
that 
purity. Hungary must not be 
than Russia; and if the 
would not show the way, the small ones 


been meeting con- 


soviet 
and had decided on a 


had 


pro- 
Red 


slower 


gram no blemish on its 


larger towns 


must. The municipality—which meant 
the SO\ iel Was, of course, self rovern- 
ing and accountable to none. The 


man’s gibberish had not been elaborate, 
but she had grasped the gist of the pro- 
The 
council”’ had, as usual, done the plan- 
Within their local limits, it 


cram. ‘“workmen’s and_ soldiers’ 


ning. 


was 
to be thorough and complete. They 
were very pleased with themselves, she 
gathered from the intonations of her 


informant. 

For the first time since she had known 
Radin, Annette Chudenitz translated a 
“program,” completely and without ex- 
dealt 
with revolution in plain English. Every- 
thing that 
property was to be seized and pooled, 
then best to 
the council, providing always that no 


purgation, into concrete terms; 


could be conceived of as 


redistributed as seemed 
one outside the working-classes was to 
share in the distribution. In order not 
to be the dupes of capitalistic devices, 
they had kind of * orand- 
father” no one was to be haloed 
“worker”? who had employed labor 


created a 
clause: 
as a 
in any way before the Revolution. That 
provision took care of those folk who 
might have been driven to manual labor 
by the Revolution itself, but had been 
originally tainted with bourgeoisie. All 
things were to be held in common, for 
the good of the community itself, al- 
lotted only temporarily to worthy in- 
dividuals, and resumable at will by the 


council, should the individual take too 
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individualistic an attitude towards his 
That, on the other 
hand, would dispose of the capitalistic- 
Chil- 


dren, though they might or might not 


new possessions. 
ally inclined of their own class. 


be left to the care of parents, were the 
wards of the municipality, and might 
be transferred to whatever custody the 
council thought best. 
were to be nationalized—municipalized, 
in this Works of art, jewelry, 
objects of luxury, were to be sent to 
the melting-pot; whatever of their sub- 
stance, mineral or vegetable, could be 


Women, of course, 


case. 


removed for useful purposes would be 
the rest burned in the market- 

Animals, like children, were 
wards of the council, and their custody 
was a matter for determination. 

The awkward sentences of the care- 
taker had made all this plain to her. 
Her perfect familiarity with the theo- 
ries of Bolshevism had enabled her to 
When he had 
“All 
children 
women,” she knew the program; knew, 
would be eligible to 
She 
Her sole 


the end 


saved, 


place. 


fill in the grinning gaps. 
lazily 
property in common: cattle 


sputtered over his. beer, 


moreover, who 
committees and who would not. 
knew every twist and turn. 

surprise had been to learn at 


that since she had once possessed the 


villa, she was personally involved in 
the reforms—a subject of the local 
council, to be officially despoiled. She 
had withheld her tongue from men- 


tioning that her legal residence was else- 
where. She could not deny that, in 
their logic, the villa created for her a 
legal residence within reach of their 
tentacles. 

The villa! It 
But the few 
her; jewels of her girlhood, her wedding- 


They took 


always, she realized; on principle, 2s 


was nothing to her. 


belongings she had with 
ring. wedding-rings 
much as for patriotic cupidity. She 
fought with herself a long time before 
she consented to face the essential fact, 


the one thing that mattered. But face 


it she did, and the vision grayed her 
cheek and brow, her very lips, so that 
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she looked like a ghost in the twilight 
as she questioned him. 

Annette Davidge was in many ways 
When she found that 
there was no petrol for her in the 
garage, she turned herself aside from 
hysteria by sheer pluck and main force. 
She was sure the petrol was merely 
hidden, and she would have tried to 
bribe the man to give it to her, save that 
her common sense told her he would 
gain more by keeping her there than by 
aiding her to escape—and that, inevi- 
tably, he knew it. There was only one 
thing in the world to do, and that she 
must accomplish without delay. She 
must get through by telephone to Radin. 
She unlocked her door and sought her 
keeper. He should stand beside 
and hear every word. Therefore she 
would have te speak German. It might 
be that Radin was lost to her; but she 
trusted still in the magic of his name. 

Indeed, if Annette Davidge had tried 
to reach by telephone any place in 
Pest except Radin’s headquarters, she 
would have been defeated. It took two 
hours as it was. But she got through 
to him at last. Her arm ached to numb- 
ness by the time his voice answered her. 
The caretaker was half asleep in his 
chair, but whenever she raised her voice 
he shook himself awake to listen. In 
few words she had decided on 
and learned by heart in her two hours’ 
waiting 


a strong woman. 


her 


words 


she told him where she was, 
and. her necessity for seeing him; the 
independent action of the municipality, 
and the danger of her being caught in 
this backwater, when she belonged with 
She re- 


pressed, even in her tone, every hint 


the larger movement outside. 


of her self-pity, her sense of injustice. 
As a practical matter, would he come 
and see her, as she could not go to him? 


It would also, of course, be a great 
compliment to the soviet. . . . Reluc- 


tance, wonder, annoyance, seemed to 
be mingled in Radin’s voice, speaking 
English at the other end. 
come, in the first 


for an hour. 


Yes, he would 
hours after dawn 
Annette realized, in mid- 




















gust of her relief, that unless it had been 
otherwise convenient to him, he could 
not and would not have consented; that 
she had virtually appealed to a com- 
manding general in the thick of the hour 
of battle. She 
grateful; but even so, it seemed natural 
that 
with the thousands upon thousands he 
had had from her. Natural 
Yet she turned upon the caretaker, who 
had listened greedily, and ordered—as 
she would not have dared to do an hour 


was proportionately 


he should have made an effort— 


of course. 


earlier—coffee for herself, in her own 
room. It was brought. 

I have said that 
of sex in the comradeship of Annette 
Chudenitz and Radin. Yet even Radin 


have helped noticing that he 


there was no hint 


cannot 
faced, physically speaking, a woman 
he had In her shabby, 


maid’s dress, with her eyes hollowed out 


hever seen. 
by sleeplessness, her face paled by vigil, 
confinement, and fear, her very voice 
shaken by the strangeness of her world, 


their contact lost through the events 
of their separation, she must have 
seemed to him different indeed. They 


breakfasted together in the dirty dining- 
room Annette had not well 
fed in many days. She had Radin’s 


presence to thank for that, she knew. 


he en so 


Yet her jailers were scarcely more than 


civil, even to him. She remarked on 
this to Radin, when the meal was fin- 
ished. Radin, with the utmost frank- 
ness, at once explained. ete 

It was then, after the incredible ex- 


planation, that Annette began really to 


readjust herself. All along, she had 
known her danger, but she had _ still 
thought of Radin, at least, as _ all- 


powerful, and all her fear had departed 
Now 


from his own lips she learned that he 


when she saw him enter the hall. 


was not omnipotent or, in 
that 
his omnipotence. Either he feared to 
the local 

Either alternative 


any case, 


he declined to take advantage of 
soviet, or he 


interfere with 


did not wish to. was 
terrible to her, but she chose the first, 


and tried persuasion, 
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“Surely they would not touch me if 
you took me back in your car?” 

“Perhaps — probably — not,” he 
agreed. 

“'Then—why?” 

He spoke very soberly. 
discredit me.” 

“Is it possible 
credited?” 

“Quite possible. And I am too im- 
portant at the moment to do anything 
foolish. It would be a crime. I am 
very much needed yonder.” He jerked 
his thumb Pestwards. 

““Of course you are. 


“Tt would 


for you to be dis- 


But, after all, I, 
Can’t you explain 
that to the committee?” 

Radin sat down heavily. Then he 
looked at his watch. He leaned for- 
ward and tapped her knee. “I am very 
sorry.” Nothing had ever been more 
metallic, more perfunctory than his tone. 
“Tt was a mistake for you to come here. 


too, have been loyal. 


For your own sake, you should have 
stayed in Pest. As stand—I] 
cannot possibly interfere with the local 
They are within their rights. 


things 


council, 
They are only doing what all communes 
They are naturally 
proud of their readiness, their thorough- 


will presently do. 


ness. If I interfered, it would throw 
the gravest doubts on my own good 


faith, and my work would be seriously 
impeded. 
but it is not. 


If it were a personal matter— 
In fact, there are no per- 
sonal matters, as far as I am concerned. 
There is only the Revolution.” 

Even then, she could not believe it. 
“T am not asking you to make it a per- 
sonal matter.” 

**Pardon me, tovarischa”’ (was it de- 
liberately, or by mere instinct, that he 
. that 
They would 


used the reeking Russian word? 
is just what you are doing. 
say—” 

“I do not care what these creatures 
say about me!” she cried. 

“Nor I. I was about to tell you that 
if I asked for immunity for you, they 
would say that I demanded privileges, 
that my program was good enough for 
others, but not good enough for me and 
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mv friends: that I do not re ally believe 
what T teach; that I pre fer, in my heart, 
He looked 


“Comrade 


the old bourgeois régime.” 
the 
not 


her straight in 
Annetta, I do make a revolution 
only to go back on it When I tell them 
in the Freiheits-Platz that 
be no privileged cl: 
that they 


to communize, I cannot 


eves. 


there is to 
iss, No private prop- 
erty, are right to confiscate, 
afford to have 
some one in the crowd fling exceptions 
in my face.” 

“Do LT understand you to mean that 
you yourself are willing, for yourself, 
To be 
ruled, in every detail of your life, by a 
sovl t?”’ 

= Absolutely, yes. What do you take 
A charlatan?”’ 

“But you,” she replied, sarcastically, 
Pest unmolested, 
Do you mean that 
if some mob in the city decides to- 
morrow to take your car and your free- 


to submit to this sort of thing? 


me for? 
“are going back to 
in your automobile. 


dom away, and to set you to work with 
your hands, of make you one of a thou- 
sand Red guards, you will submit?” 
“Theoretically, yes. Why not? 
they will not do that,’ he 


vravely, 


But 
on, 
They need me in 
They need 
The people 
They 


went 
a hope. 
another capacity for a time. 
me to direct, to counsel. 
need 
me to set them there, and they know it. 


are not yet in the saddle. 
Even a revolution must have some one 
to think for it.” 

“And you intend always to occupy 
that superior position!” 
Because ’’—he 
spoke with great emphasis, but with no 
“the Revolution 


“As long as may be. 


emotion needs 


me. 
Who do you think has brought the 
Revolution about in Hungary? Bela 


Kun? Lenin, over there in Russia? By 
I, Radin.” 
a trace of self-praise in his tone; he 
might have been teaching her statistics 
from a book. “Show me any man who 
can do my work better, and I gladly 
give my place to him. But the man has 


no means. There was not 


not arrived yet - 


“JT believe you.” For that matter, 
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she did. “‘And’’—she worked carefully 


for logice—“‘ your services are rewarded 
by immunity.” 

But that 
is a mere matter of practical politics. 
If I serve the Revolution best by being 


“Tf so you choose to put it. 


free to plan my days and my work, 


that is right. If my immunity ceases 
to serve the Revolution—away with 
it!’ He flicked the ash off his cigar. 


“You are very sure of yourself.” 

“T have spent my life in training,” 
he replied, simply. 

“T am not questioning your fitness, 
your value—your even,” 
This was, after all, the 
presence she had walked with among the 
Italian hills. “‘Should I have left Vienna, 
given all I had, if I had not been heart 
and soul with the and believed 
you to be the mouthpiece of humanity?” 

Radin scanned her carefully. “I think 
not. 
you 


supremacy, 
she went on. 


cause 


I think, as far as you understood, 
But perhaps you could 
not understand much. Daughter of the 
American bourgeoisie and widow of 
Count Chudenitz!” 

“You took my money, my houses, 
my servants, my food... .”’ she cried. 

“Again, why not? Would I have 
taken them so simply if I had not 
thought it right? You offered the people 
nothing that did not belong, morally 
speaking, to the people. Did I ever 
insult you, or myself, or the Revolution, 
by thanking you?” 

“You never thanked me.” 

“Exactly. should have 
considered it quite legitimate for us to 
take by force, had it been physically 
necessary, everything that you freely 


gave. 


agreed. 


Because I 


That you gave freely proved you 
a friend of the Revolution, merely.” 
“And that I can do nothing 
more for you—that my consent is not 
I am not to be treated as 
a friend! No immunity comes my way.” 
Radin and her. 
“Have I ever told you that you were 
to be immune from the régime you were 
working to bring about? Did you not 


now 
necessary- 
above 


rose stood 


believe what you said you believed? 
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You told me you were a proletarian; 
vou gave, I thought, evidences of your 
sincerity. Did you all the time expect 
to bring about a rule for others and not 
for yourself? To be a sort of republican 
If you wanted to be a bour- 


? 
queen 


geoise, you should have stayed out of 


the movement to abolish the bour- 
veoise. The smallest logic would have 
taught you that. Ours, as you well 
knew, is not a local but a world pro- 


cram.” 
‘I might at least have been treated 
a friend, not as an enemy.” 


“But like an 
enemy?” He spoke as to a child who 


who is treating you 


cannot reason, yet with no show of 


irritation. “Is any one proposing to 
imprison you?” 

“What they propose is worse than 
imprisonment, as you well know.” Her 
voice trembled with anger. 


“Tehk!’ He flung out his arms. “All 


[ can say is that I thought better of 
your intellect. Your sincerity I still 
do not question. The people are pro- 
posing to treat you as they treat them- 


You are, as far as 


citizen of the state you professed your- 


may be, a 


self a passionate believer in. I give you 
protess to think 
for all 


And now you want to play 


nothing you did not 


} 


ae sirable for your own country, 


mankind 


the old game of exceptions! Once a 
bourgeoise, always a bourgeoise! — 
You are not inexorable, Comrade An- 
wa? 


“Certainly, for myself, I do not go 
far as they go.” 

‘That is no one’s fault but your own.” 
in New York 
that I 
having all 


ny self . 


“Did you ever tell me 
first 


forward to 


when you instructed me 


ke ok 


belongings stolen, 


might 


g my 
. ‘national- 
ized’ ...”’ The word came with diff- 
culty, 


“Did I ever tell you”—he k 


but she brought it out 


wked at 


his watch again, not impatiently, but 
as if forced to caleulate—‘that I con- 
templated anything else? Did I ever 


hint to you that I believed in one law 


for the masses, another for the priv- 
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ileged? Did I not explicitly say that 
the abolition of privilege was the root 
of the social revolution?” 

“Yes. But J that 


plans were to be worked slowly 


assumed these 
as far 
as might be without injustice to the 
individual ... ” 

“A revolution that comes slowly is 
not a revolution. And there is no ques- 
tion of injustice. The injustice would 
be in making an exception for the in- 
dividual who objected to the policy of 
the government.” 

“You call that 
ernment?” 


“Tt is on its way to become so.”’ 


orgy in Pest a goy- 


“Therefore you excuse the ex- 
cesses.” 

“If there are excesses, I excuse them 
But | 
do not call the plans of your local soviet 
They are doing nothing that 


you did not subscribe to, in theory, 


on the score of inevitability. 
excesses. 
some years ago. 


“About 


scribed.” 


women .. . I never sub- 

“Perhaps that was a detail that we 
did not But the least 
would have enabled you to see that the 
the last 


analysis, insistence on a property right. 


discuss. logie 


old-fashioned marriage is, In 
one will take if 
v. The first 
of change is bound to seem violent to 
When they take 


pearls, you will probably consider them 


In tw nty years, 
] 
| 


every 


all quite natura moment 


some people. your 
thieves. I should not have expected it, 
but I see that you will. In spite of all 
your fine talk, you do not see that the 
council which takes and 
sells them for the 
a thief.” 
‘Pearls 
tested. 
“True; a commodity. 


your pearls 
common good is not 
only pearls,” she pro- 


are 


And if 


proceed logically, you will see that what 


you 
you would call your ‘virtue’ is also a 
Anything 


desired, is a 


commodity. necessary, or 


even universally 
modity.” 


*But”- 
tasteful instance—“‘ 


she reverted to the less dis- 
some one will even- 
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tually wear the pearls How can one Radin rose again, and called to the 


individual have more right to them 
Slices ae 

Eventually, 
pearls +0) long as 


is what it i< 


} 


another? 
no individual will wear 
their 


Only when they become 


money value 
he in- 
\I pre sent, | do not think 


In revolutionary 


valueless as i-shells will they 
nocenll 
Hungary will 


We can sell 


money to 


any one 
he allowed to wear them 
the 


Sp ned on nec essities.”’ 


them to foreigner for 


the 
the com- 


‘IT am likeliest to see them on 
nec! ot 


mune has 


whatever woman In 


the lightest morals,”’ she threw 


in bitterly 


“Not for long, I think. And the 
morals of all women will be controlled 
by the committee.” 

“We are getting into by paths. I 


for all, Radin, are 
to turn me over to be the victim 


ask you, once vou 
gon 
of any peasant who chooses to pay aia 
He frowned as if in sheer weariness 
These 
things will be arranged more calmly 
than that. You will be disposed of in 
accordance with the best judgment of 


the Bul find, | 


think, that there is more freedom under 


“Vou speak over-dramatically. 


committee. you will 
the Revolution than there was under the 
old régime.” 

“Under the old régime I was free not 
to take a husband or a lover.” 

“You will find, | that 
women prefer the freedom to take one. 
that 


beheve, most 


Assuming that, we say no woman 


shall take one without the sanccion of 
the authorities. The production of 
children is not a private matter. It is 
of the gravest import to the state. To 


look upon it as a matter of personal 
pleasure is obscurantism pure and sim- 
such 
and 


as we limit 


with 
limit 


ple. Because it is fraught 


vital consequences, we must 


control the sexual relation 


and control the money-making power 
of the individual. But if 1 failed 
to make myself clear in New York, 
when we had time, I cannot make 


myself clear now when we are all in a 


hurry.” 


man Annette rose, too. 

“Then you will do nothing for me?” 
she asked, in a shaking voice. 

‘I will tell the local committee that 
you are a benevolent friend of the Revo- 
and to be the re- 


cood citizen. Can ] 


lution treated with 
spect due to any 
do more?” 
that?” 
hardly shape the words. 
Radin turned on 
first flicker of 


shown. “I? 


* You throw me into She could 
then with the 
that he had 


I throw you into nothing. 


her 
irritation 


You hung on my words in America, and 
I told you nothing but truth 
that I have ever had to de ny. 


nothing 
If you 
were amusing yourself, that was your 
lookout. I thought you sincere. Especial- 
ly when you came to Pest to help us, 
Many of those 
men and women in New York, I knew 
well, had not the 


revolution meant. 


did I think you sincere. 


brains to see what 
But I really believed 
you had thought it out. I talked to you 
with the And when 
you came to Pest to join us, I was sure. 
I believe in the Revolution; I care only 
for the I would kill only 
obstructionists. Them I would kill be- 


cause the people must not be hindered. 


utmost freedom. 


Revolution. 


But IT am exactly what I was when we 
sat over your samovar in Sixty-second 
Street. I have been perfectly honest 


from the beginning. If you were not 
honest, how was I to know?” 
ven ask her to bear 


witness to his honesty. As far as he 


He would not e 


was concerned—this mongrel incorrupt- 
ible—it proved. But had 
wished, she could not have denied it. She 


stood she 
had been, at some stage or other of the 
game, a fool; but, even now, she could 
How could she 
have been expected not to misunder- 


stand? 


nol say where or when. 


Radin held out his hand for farewell. 
“T will recommend you as a good pro- 
letarian down yonder—on my way back. 
If I did that and also tried to smuggle 
you out of the country, I should not 
be honest. 


I am Sorry if you have mis- 

















AN 


But 


The revolution 


| iken vourself. and none 


othe r. did it 


box ot tovs 


you, 
is not a 
Never once have I spoken 
I repeat, I am sorry 
But | 


suffer you to be so much as 


to you as if it were. 
you have misapprehended. 
could not 


pinch of dust to clog the wheels. The 
fault’’—he tapped his forehead—** was 
apparently with the brain. You ad- 
hered emotionally, not with your in- 

llect I did not realize that.” 

“And if you had realized’’—she 
poured forth the bitterness of her de- 

{ “you would still have done the 


( You would have 


I would have used you just so much 


used me 


you were fool enough to let yourself 
ised. witho I would 


have hed to you for the sake of no 


ut my lying to you 


tter how many millions of dollars. 
But if you persisted in thinking I did 
I said, I could not have 


I told you over and over 


t mean what 
hi ped that. 
iin that I had no god except the will 
f the sovereign masses; that your silly 
democracy meant nothing to me; that 


I cared Revolution. | 


tand where Is tood then. Good bye 


only for the 


madame 

“You may pay, too...” she flung out. 
Human nature is not 
But if I do, it will not be be- 
Caust | have 


He passed out of the door, honest as 


“T dare say 
pe riect 
misunderstood myself.” 
evel 

(Annette, Countess Chudenitz, “‘Com- 
rade Annetta,’’ daughter of John Dav- 
idge and cousin of Bertha Dollard, went 
had 


decided to make them mount the stairs 


ywwly up to her bedroom. She 
to find her; not to lessen their journey 
by one step. It was a pity she had no 
pistol. Perhaps Radin would have given 
her one if she had asked Her torture, 
like her safety, was nothing he had set his 
cold heart on. But it was too late now. 

Through the 
on the 
Finally, too worn out for even fear to 


When 


She was 


afternoon she meditated 
technique ot non resistance. 
keep her awake, she fell asleep. 
it was nearly dusk. 
stronger after her sleep, and that she 
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she woke, 
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resented. She hated her own alertness, 
and would infinitely have preferred the 
exhaustion. \ ray of 


She 


anesthesia of 
sunlight struck the dressing-table. 
arranged her jewels for the public view. 
They should not say that she kept any- 
thing back. Only her wedding-ring she 
stowed away inside her clothing, think- 


ing almost with tenderness of Ishtvan. 


Then she began to hate Ishtvan for 
bringing her here. But the truth 
was that Radin, not Ishtvan, had 


had not 
returned to her own country, she would 


Radin. 


brought her now: and if she 


never have known Only once 


did her fear make her ignoble—when 
she stretched out her hand to her vanity- 
ease. But she drew her hand back; 


she would make no bid for desire. As 
she strained her eyes towards the twi- 
lit mirror, she saw herself stripped of 
Better so. 
pride, expediency, 


beauty as of a garment. 
For 
what not 


every reason 

better so. 
She sat down at the window then to 
And with the 


paling of the west, the brightening of 


watch the night come on. 


the stars, the darkening of the air, she 
found things to notice. Again the great 
evergreens were stirred and peopled. 
A little later the 
alive. When the 


shadows ceased to be stealthy 


shrubs, too, came 
moon rose clear, the 
They 
In the end it was the 
Lights 


from the drawing-rooms be- 


formed in groups. 
ordered march of confident folk. 
flared out 
low, making a broad, yellow path upon 


the grass. Along that path, several 
abreast, they approached. She heard 
the low, staccato hum of their talk. 


She could better have borne guns and 
the riot that 
would offer interstices for escape. This 
was soberness itself; evidently a meet- 
ing of the local held in 
rooms of the villa that had 

To this had it come; that 
not even in the midst of red revolution 
last 


as how. 


torches, loose fabric of 


soviet to be 
the great 
been hers. 


week had she SO sensed her doom 
Annette Davidge’s humor had 
been a weakling that perished in An- 


nette’s own childhood. Her irony had 
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grown up with her, but it, too—a weak 
thing—had passed away long since in 
Pest. Not with mirth, but with pros- 
trating fear, she noted those ordered 
ranks. Annette Davidge was to meet 
her fate at a committee-meeting—in a 
drawing-room—precisely as, long ago, 
she had met Radin. The two settings 
were extraordinarily alike. Only this 
time, if listened, would not 
understand the words; and this time it 
meant 


she she 


something. Perhaps some of 
Bertha Dollard’s guests, besides Radin, 
had meant something before; but the 
tea, the débutantes, and the footmen 
had been there to prove that Bertha 


Dollard meant nothing. Annette wished 


still without humor—that this had 
been anything but a meeting. 
An immense distaste came to her 


for being summoned by the chairman. 
She dragged herself up from her post 
by the window, took her jewels and 
money in her hand, and 
stairs to the assembly in which she had 
no vote. 


went down- 
Entering the room, her eyes 
dazzled; but she laid her treasures on 
the table in front of the bearded man 
The 


beside him snatched at the gems, but 


who presided. woman who sat 
the president laid a heavy hand on the 


woman's arm and pushed them to the 
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front of the table where all could see. 
Then Annette sat quietly down in a 
corner; she felt very shabby in her 
frayed black. The scarves and shawls 
and petticoats of the peasant women 
overpowered her. Their eyes raked her 

all the eyes present, focusing them- 
selves into which she felt 
But presently the 
chairman spoke again, and the heads 
turned back to him. His hand played 
with the gold before him. Annette fixed 
her gaze upon the glinting pile. The 
strange sounds the man uttered prob- 
ably concerned her; but she left those 
strange sounds over there, as she had 
She 


stare, 
like a burning-glass. 


one 


left her money and her jewels. 
refused to have anything to do with il 

with any of it. There was something 
austere in the bearded man’s guarding 
of her valuables. But she was tired of 
honest men. 

Before, in Bertha Dollard’s house she 
had been unaware of her crisis, because 
Now, in spite 
ignorance of their speech, she 
understood better. Yet had the 
luck, a second time, to be unaware of 
her crisis when it came. 


she had misunderstood. 
of her 


she 


For presently, 
as if really hypnotized by the glint of 
her own gold, she fainted—so quietly, 
however, that no one noticed it. 


GIFTS 


BY ARCHIE 


AUSTIN 


COATES 


HEN you gave me little things— 
Carven boxes rich with paint, 
Jades of mystic colorings, 


Ivories grotesque and quaint— 


Then I smiled; my heart was glad 
For the happiness it had. 


But with other, nearer days 


When the greatest gift you gave— 
Love like rimless seas ablaze, 


Love that towered burning, brave—~ 
Then I did not smile, but crept 
To a hidden place and wept! 














ZANZIBAR 
BY WILLIAM 


S tl fratoon Apcar—an old ac- 
A quaintance of the Bay of Bengal 

drifted aimlessly into the placid roads, 
{ suddenly learned that my table com- 
Mombasa 
in an attempt to control the sisal crop 
of British East Africa. 


first expanding view of Zanzibar Town, 


panion from was interested 


So I missed the 


for Zanzibar was but another port, while 
sisal is always an adventure. 
deck for a 


£ limpse of the town, congested, inchoate, 


Eventually we came on 
tumbled like a lot of concrete bloeks on 
the dazzling coral beach and into the 
limelike 


waters. The Sultan’s palace, 


as ugly as a Saratoga hotel, obtruded it- 
self near the center, while dirty little 
alleyways ran down to the beach, where 


they emptied their filth into the spark- 
ling waters among a flotsam of tatter- 
village to 
village with cargoes of berities, makanda 


sailed dhows coasting from 
mats, cloves, coral blocks, and copra. A 
few broad-verandaed piles hung over the 
sands, while right and left a sky-line of 
palms, thrust above a solid dark-green 
base, indicated the rich and tropical 
verdure characteristic of this isle of spice 
and romance, 

To seaward some tiny islands were 
scattered like bits of polished jade upon 
a tray of ruffled, stained, sky-blue vel- 
vet, while in the offing the skeleton of a 
wreck bleaching on its rack of jagged 
coral gave the lie to the music of the 
waves whispering and licking about it. 

I looked quizzically at the sisal-man. 

‘No fear,” he said, wearily. “Im fed 
I want to see nothing 
My soul is 
satisfied with what it has seen of black 
Africa. 
on my turn-over and I'll camp on Jer- 


up with niggers. 
between here and Durban. 


Give me one-quarter per cent, 


THE 
4 


ASHLEY 


SPICY ISLE 


ANDERSON 


myn Street for the rest of my life. 
Besides,” he added, plaintively, “there's 
nothing here but spice and pestilence.” 

Aden, from which I had but recently 
departed, is a man grown gaunt and 
rugged in honest strife; but Zanzibar is a 
courtezan, whimsical, gay, sullen, pre 
Warm, rich, 
beautiful, concealing with dissembling 
art its 


senting many aspects. 


sinister spots, it lavishes its 
with its beauty, 


smothers with its opulence; or suddenly, 


charms, intoxicates 
after a smoldering silence, it rends itself 
with rage. The screaming tornado rips 
its garments of verdure to tatters, bony- 
fingered pestilence goes leering down its 
dank alleyways, fever shakes the life 
And afterward, the 
bright sun sparkles upon the rain-washed 


out of its victims. 


foliage, and the island smiles again with 
the innocent radiance of a maiden. 

I cleared the customs, pushing my 
way through a polyglot collection of 
Oriental 
followed by my dazed Lamu boy, shoul- 
dering my bag, plunged straight into the 
maze of narrow, slimy, steamy alleyways 
that form the thoroughfares of Zanzibar 
Town. 


and East Coast natives, and, 


The great concrete piles of ancient 
Arab structures bulked overhead, closing 
together in places to form clumsy arches. 
Fronds of palms, ambitious shoots, 
luxuriant creepers, dripping with moist- 
ure, struggled upward to the light. The 
air was heavy with the rich, sweet smell 
of copra and the spicy tang of cloves. 
In and out the huge carved doors and 
the bland 
Khojas, wet-looking Hindus, and Parsis, 
carrying umbrellas and _ lifting 
flimsy trousers or draggling hodrunks 


along stone-paved alleys, 
their 


from the slime, made their way from 
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office to office on strange errands. 
Hamal-carts, pushed and banged and 
bullied along by half-naked, sweating, 
singing, swearing Swahilis, filled the air 
with noise and confusion. Bicycle bells 
jangled as irritable Goanese rounded un- 
suspected corners; birds whistled and 
shrieked from the housetops, and the 
muffled rattle of typewriters added a 
staccato to the concert. Amid this com 
fusion I came to a black, richly carved 
door set in a vast moldy wall pierced 
with iron-barred rifle-ports, and rec- 
ognized in this my factory and my 
castle. 

A solemn black doorkeeper, in white 
kanza and red tarbush, arose at my ap- 
proach and pushed open the door, and I 
ascended a long, dark flight of stairs 
through an atmosphere stifling with the 
odor of spices. Half-way up, these stairs 
gave access to my future offices, and 
higher still to the spacious living-quar- 
ters overhanging the coral beach and 
looking out upon the harbor. 

It was a busy day. 

From dark, hidden chambers under- 
neath came the sound of rushing feet, 
bursts of shrill laughter, and uproar of 
tumbling reed sacks of cloves and copra, 
the singsong chant of the tally-clerks, 
panting songs; from the beach, shouts 
of the boatmen swinging their barges 
close to the shore; and from the open 
bay, the distant rattle of winches as the 
gluttonous ships gorged themselves with 
The office presented a flurried 
aspect of scattered invoices and bills-of- 
lading, perspiring Parsis, and harried 
Banian clerks bending desperately over 
typewriters, while the factor, a bland 
little cockney, hopped about with in- 
nocuous energy, playing the rdle of 
director of the universe. 

I gave him my salaams, told him my 
intentions, and left him to revel in his 
monopoly of the American spice trade, 
while I retired to the seclusion of the 
spacious veranda overlooking the “most 
costly roof in East Africa,” and, with a 
woven-palm basket of juicy fruit by my 
side, stretched myself blissfully in a long 


spices. 
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Indian chair and smiled at the recollec- 
tion of parched Aden. 

Business did not immediately engross 
me. Certain events had transpired to 
fill me with a passing cynicism. But I 
delighted in watching the ambitious 
little factor outdoing himself for my 
edification. 

He snatched control of the clove-mar- 
ket; he reeked of copra; he purchased a 
small fleet of dhows for the navigation of 
Victoria Nyanza; he conjured tonnage 
out of empty seas; he even wheedled 
space from the sea lords of his Britannic 
Majesty; he went so far as to imagine 
himself into a fortune based on the sale 
of béche de mer to the Chinese epicures of 
New York and Frisco; and at last, burst- 
ing with a spasm of secret patriotism, 
he disappeared mysteriously in a small 
boat for the mainland, where he assumed 
the réle of soldier, serving the king in 
swamp and jungle against von Lettow’s 
black men. I ran across him a year 
later, twittering over new plans despite 
his black-water fever. 

He was disappointed at the lack of 
interest shown in his dramatic departure, 
but this momentary cloud faded rapidly 
behind a flash of new interest. 

“How many engagements have you 
been in? I’ve been in nineteen! And 
forty goes of fever! They expect me to 
die, you know!” 

I didn’t expect him to die. I knew he 
wouldn’t. I hope to hear of him some 
day cornering the oyster crop to foster 
the walrus industry of Baffin Bay. 

The humorous element in his depart- 
ure, I must say, had been aggravated at 
the time by a good deal of irritation at 
the position in which I was left, for I 
was obliged to fill in nearly all my time 
with work, worry, and gusts of giddiness. 
Ships ceased calling; the “most costly 
roof in East Africa” converted itself 


into a sieve; and the little rains came on 
in great floods, soaking through the roof 
as though through sugar, and pouring in 
upon ten thousand bales of precious 
spices, while a plague of rats gnawed 
gaping holes in every carefully weighed 
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sack; 


silences at night, and hear whispers in 


and I began to wake to ghostly 


the chamber, and the waves sneering 
malevolently on the beach, and the stiff 
palm fronds cracking their knuckles, and 
little gusts of rain pattering over the 
corrugated iron roofs to spit in my face. 

This was not good for me. One of my 
predecessors had gone through some- 
thing similar, and ended by wincing with 
physical pain every time a wave broke 
on the beach, and at every step forward 
imagined that the earth was caving in 
before him. Neuralgia succeeded insom- 
nia, and insomnia brought on neuralgia; 
so eventually they had to send him tour- 
ing all over the world to find a place 
where he could sleep. 

Suddenly I was tricked with a sense of 
the ridiculous, and the world grinned 
back. So 
quainted with my assistants and hamais. 

The clove-broker was a black-bearded 
Khoja, soft in speech, courteous in man- 
ner, and very clever in his dealings. He 
wore a long black coat, soft, floppy, 
white-linen trousers, sandals, and an um- 
brella; and he took a fatherly interest in 
my welfare, dragging me forth to peer in 
darksome godowns where pungent cloves 
were heaped in hillocks twenty-five feet 
high. 
crets 


I proceeded to become ac- 


Breathing mysterious trade se- 
exuding from every 
seam and fold of his voluminous gar- 
ments, he drifted into the office like a 
dark, brooding cloud touched with bits 
of sunshine, and never came unwanted 


and cloves 


nor stayed too long. 

Ali Bhanji, who scoured the steaming 
bazaars in the interests of Manchester 
looms, was also a Khoja, but of a differ- 
ent sort. Ali was bumptious. Ambition 
boiled within him. Dumpy and Napole- 
onic (save that he chewed alternately a 
stained mustache and betel-nut packed 
in lime), he and down 
the stairs twenty times a day, every 


clattered up 


time presenting a different countenance. 
Frenzied with some petty anxiety, burst- 
ing with pride over some clever stroke, 
slyly silent over a maturing plan, 
chuckling at the latest bon mot of the 
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cloth-bazaar, breathing a forbidden ru- 
mor with nervous dread and delight, he 
filled each passing day with novelty and 
inspiration. Claiming me as his prop- 
erty, he dragged me into the bazaars to 
smoke sweet cigarettes with Banians, 
tell fabulous yarns to Khojas, sip coffee 
with Arabs, and pass the time of day 
with almost every chance-met Zanzibari. 
Beaming benevolently, his pock-marked 
face radiating good will, he would say, 
persuasively: 

“* Ah, here is the hcuse of Jan Hansraj! 
Oh, how many times Jan Hansraj he 
say, “You come my house’! What you 
think, bwana?”’ And in another 
moment I would find myself steered into 
the presence of young Jan Hansraj, 
squatting over coffee, and exchanging 
compliments and yarns with him. 

Now here was romance that most folk 
would have passed, unknowing, by: for 
Jan Hansraj’s father financed Tipoo 
Tib, and Tipoo Tib was the great Zan- 
zibar Arab who fought over and con- 
quered, in his search for ivory (white and 
black), all that vast territory which 
stretches from the head waters of the 
Congo and the Nile to the waters of the 
Indian Ocean between Cape Delgado 
and Mogadishe. This Tipoo Tib was the 
chief support and guide of Stanley in his 
perambulations about Central Africa; 
and prime factor in the rescue of Emin 
Pasha, who was reluctantly obliged to 
abdicate from the inner Sudan when 
Gordon awaiting with cynical 
amusement the fate that finally engulfed 
him at Khartoum. 

So the tales I heard nonchalantly 
spoken between weaving wreaths of ciga- 
rette smoke and over cacdamom-flavored 
coffee of white ivory and black, of 
piratical dhows and sinister court in- 


was 


trigues, of the seething slave-market 
around the corner, and the great safaris 
that gathered at Bagamoyo on the main- 
land across the way and vanished into 
the heart of the Black Continent for 
twelve and fourteen years at a stretch— 
these tales were such as you hear over 
nargheli amid the babble of the bazaar, 
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but can never, never remember to repeat 
in prose. 

the tangled, 
teeming bazaar in 


I saw much of 


tawdry, 


pany ° 


slimy, 
Ali’s com- 
He was a good tutor, omitting 
nothing, as might a finicky Parsi, anx- 
ious not to offend a sahib’s nice taste or 
and 
grunted, and nodded his head solemnly, 


corrupt his own. He_ jibbered 
or grinned maliciously, and initiated me 
Once he even took 
me to look at his sister, though I prom- 


in all the mysteries. 


ised to pretend I saw nothing. Down an 
alley in the tin-bazaar we passed a cer- 
tain shop. 

“There, bwana, look! It is she!” 

Squatting on the floor near the door 
of the shop, with a nearly naked baby, 
tubby and tattered with tinsel and bau- 
bles, Ali’s 


presented a lovely picture. Her com- 


tumbling about her, sister 
plexion was warm and delicately glow- 
ing; her hair, black and smooth, seemed 
to glisten with life; while her large eyes 
gazed with abstraction down the teem- 
ing thoroughfare. There was about her 
an air of pensive melancholy, of unrest, 
of suppressed fire, that was tempered 
beautiful by the cold 
cameo fineness of her features, the un- 


and rendered 
disturbed tranquillity of her pose. 

Ali twitched nervously at my elbow, 
no doubt regretting his indiscretion, and 


[ passed on, wondering at the 


destiny 
that left such genuine beauty to grow up 
in darkness in the back alley of a bazaar 

to rear brown brats whose whole ob- 
ject in life would be to sell shoddy cloth, 
bits of tin and sweetmeats, and to haggle 
shrilly over pice... . 

Zanzibar Town is the great metropolis 
of the East Coast. It is Rome to the 
dusky pilgrim; it is Paris to the reckless 
wanderers from the Bantu folk of Cape 
Delgado to the sons of the corsairs of 
Its clubs; its coffee-shops; its 


Oman. 
its dark, arched rooms where 
dusky belles from India, Arabia, the 
Somali Coast, and Zanzibar giggle and 


cinemas , 


shrill and dance monotonous dances; its 
spreading mango-trees under whose shel- 
ter the torches burn, and the tom-toms 
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beat the measure of night-long ngomai; 
its shops tumbling with riches of roughly 
carved ivory and ebony, or hammered 
Cingalese silver and gems; its bazaars, 
gaudy with cheap cloth ho- 
kanzas—bright with prints of 
flags and ships and emblems of royalty; 


kikoys, 
drunks, 


the great ships lying in its roads, pouring 
into the lap of black Africa the increas- 
ing luxuries of Europe; the dhows bear- 
ing commerce from the Persian Gulf, the 
Seychelles, and Madagascar—all, all and 
more, contribute to the renown and lure 
of Zanzibar. 

Whether it is a Hindu wedding glisten- 
ing with tinsel, colored lights, and mock 
armor, with frightened boy bridegroom 
and smug, patronizing sire, or a visit to 
the great Mohammedan club in a grove 
of mangoes by a beach on the outskirts 
of town where adolescent Hindus ape the 
manners of Eton the 
cricket-pitch—**Oah, well played, sare! 
Bowled! Bowled, sare!’’—or an expedi- 
tion with Mohammed, darting in and 
out among the stately dhows from Mus- 
cat, looking over likely bargains in teak- 
wood 


and Harrow on 


adventurous 
quest down dark, whispering alleys at 


tonnage, or some 
night with a companion still rolling on 
each page contained a new 

But always the moral was 
the same, and the moral was Ixion’s, 
“Adventures are to the adventurous.” 


his sea legs 


story for me. 


The life of the bazaar is a peculiar 
thing. 
very broad human comedy; but occa- 


To the philosopher it is mostly 


sionally there is presented some tragic 
circumstance, violent and inexplicable, 
that leaves a lingering memory of color 
and flame and troubled questioning. 
The inexplicable fascinates but never 
satisfies. 

For instance, one day there was a 
hubbub in the bazaar—rifle-shots, bang- 
ing doors, shouts, a loud, rising hum— 
and this is what occurred: 


Two sepoys, coming away from Beyt- 
el-Ajaib, the palace of the Sultan, struck 
by a sudden madness, turned into the 
At the shop of Damoder Jerab 
they found the inoffensive Khoja mana- 


bazaar. 
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ger sitting on a stool, calm and con- 
tented. One of the sepoys coolly raised 
his rifle and shot the unsuspecting man 
in his fat stomach. Instantly the bazaar 
was in a quivering panic. Shutters went 
up with a clatter; the brass - studded 
doors closed with muffled bangs; and 
all in the alleys scampered to shelter like 
frightened rabbits. A Banian 


brother of beasts and bugs, who would 


wet 


have thought it as great a crime to kill 
a rat as his own grandmother—trying to 
slip unseen down a dark, moist alleyway, 
palpitating with terror, was discovered 
by the sardonic gaze of the sepoy, and a 
second bullet flew. It struck the Banian 
in the chest, and knocked him with a 
faint whimper into a muddied drain. 
There were 
choked cries, tinkle of silver, and rattle 
of brasses behind the dank walls. In an 
instant the narrow wet alleyways were 
old: men and 


stirrings, whisperings, 


deserted, save for a few 
women too stunned to move quickly, and 
some children, lost in the swift panic. 
Four women, coming to an upper win- 
dow to look the stirring 
bazaar, made a pretty, colorful picture 


down into 
under a Byzantine arch with a drab 
background. They were terrified with 
anxiety for their children, but one of the 
sepoy’s bullets scattered them like bits 
of bright plumage. 

Ali Bhanji, who was of course on 
hand, saw his child in the street and 
rushed out to draw him to safety just as 
another small boy, seeing all doors clos- 
him, flung himself against 
brass-studded portal, 


ing about 
Dharsey’s great 
crying out: 

“Mohammed Ali Dharsey, open the 
door! Open the door, Mohammed Ali 
Dharsey! Help me! Open the door!” 

While the little fellow beat frantically 
at the black carved door, behind which 
the merchants wrung their hands help- 
lessly, the sepoy turned with a flashing 
smile and shot him. 

When the two had expended their am- 
munition they went on a short distance, 
conversing calmly together till they came 
to a convenient barasa at the door of a 
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shop kept by an old woman. They told 
her to shut her door, and when she had 
done this and the street was clear, sitting 
down a short distance apart, they raised 
their rifles and fired simultaneously 
at each other, both falling mortally 
wounded. So these two hillmen, 
born and reared in some remote hamlet 
—perhaps on the snowy slopes of the 
Himalayas the blood 
came upon them, found their deaths in 
the steaming bazaars of Zanzibar. 
“Phew!” said Ali, mopping his brow 
as he finished giving me his version. 
“How very near you not can able make 
business to-day! Suppose I deaded! 
No broker, no shauri! “ 
And, after consideration, I do think 
the head office would have been a bit 
unwarranted delay 


when madness 


Eh, bwana? .. . 


querulous at any 
caused thereby. 
The man I liked was Hadji 
Mahomet ben Ali, a pure-blooded Arab 
from the Yemen. There was no com- 
promise about the Hadji; he had a solid, 
downright character, bluff, direct man- 
ner, formed his opinions after brief con- 


most 


sideration, and acted with decision. He 
was a hamal contractor, engaged in 
supplying stevedores, hamals, and wom- 
en to sort and clean cloves and copra, 
drag the stuff in carts from end to end of 
the town, load it in barges, and stow 
it in the holds of tne big ships swinging 
in the roads. 
successfully he had to have keen percep- 
tion, initiative, and a profound knowl- 


To carry on this work 


edge of the native laborer. 

Often at night when the “most costly 
East Africa” 
porous under a beating rain, threatening 
the destruction of thousands of sacks of 
old, 
black, blear-eyed Belalli, in a nightgown, 
sandals, and red tarbush; Belalli, a pen- 


roof in suddenly became 


cloves, I would send a messenger 


sioner, and once about the best ivory 
expert on the Black Continent—I would 
send him searching for Mahomet ben 
Ali, scurrying through the drenching 
downpour, as anxious over the cloves as 
a parvenu over a string of pearls. 
Presently into the darkness of my room 
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would come the Hadji, silent and grave, 
his black beard dripping moisture, his 
smoldering eyes steady under the sop- 
ping turban, the hilt of his dagger gleam- 
ing with the wet. 

** Maharabah!” he would greet me. 
“What is the trouble now, effendi?” 
_.. And within twenty minutes the big 
sodowns would be reverberating with 
the shouts and songs of coolies struggling 
in the glow of huge, blazing lights to 
clear the threatened cloves. 

Whenever I ran into the Hadji at the 
clove-market I spent many pleasant 
moments with him discussing the world 
and its people. Looking through the 
overflowing godowns out to the open 
bay where the great three-masted teak- 
wood dhows congregated from every 
corner of the Indian Ocean, and the 
rusted iron steamships, worn with war- 
trafficking, 
their chains, and the small battered fish- 


time’s tugged wearily at 
ermen’s craft and outriggers from the 
drifted about like chance- 


blown autumn leaves, we 


mainland 
swung our 
heels under a hamal-cart and let the 
world pass in review. 

We both knew Arab and Jewish trad- 
ers in Aden and along the Somali Coast, 
and had dealings with Parsi merchants 
of Bombay. Mahomet had been a ver- 
itable Sinbad. 

He indicates 
sick group squatting by the shelter of a 


a little, weary, home- 


wall, gazing out to sea or stealing curi- 
ous glances at the all-important Indians 
and the black Swahilis shuffling and 
lounging past. They are Arabs from 
Oman, three youths and a girl. She is 
unveiled and has the wild, clean-featured 
beauty of the desert, with large, liquid 
eyes, and a skin that is warm and fresh; 
while the youths, comely and lithe, are 
plainly anxious to be off again. One 
glance tells us they have come in a dhow 
from the Persian Gulf, picking their way 
among the stars across the waste of the 
Indian Ocean, trusting to Allah and 
every chance wind that blew. 

I, too, should like 


to sail those seas, master of my dhow 


Envy rises in me. 


to take 
my chance with Kismet on the open 
waters, while my _ heart 
life. 

I suggest this to the Hadji, and he 


and a plaything of the winds 
leaped with 
smites his thigh: “Allah! 


will do this, effendi! 
will.” 


Allah! We 


You and I, we 


But I already foresee my departure in 
a big, rattling, lopsided transport packed 
with blacks in khaki, with web kits 
stuffed with cartridges. 
Hadji, sometime! 


But sometime, 


Beside these three, there were my in- 
solent black overseer, Adbaraka, always 
short of money, haughty with the women 
among whom he imagined himself an 
Arab, yet proud of his work; and dear 
old Belalli, shuffling, mumbling, laugh- 
ing Belalli, gentle and anxious as a 
grandmother, and loyal as a dog; and 
Ali, my boy, afflicted with elephantiasis, 
dragging a foot the size of a gate-post, 
till I gave him a hut and took on his 
rogue of a brother in his place; and 
Eimzi, chief of the hamals, with the body 
of a Hercules and the good-nature of a 
puppy. despite a gash across his face 
from ear to chin—a memento of happy, 
care-free days in Muscat. They were 
all good children, and gave sufficient 
anxiety and amusement to fit every 
mood. 

Never was there a tedious moment 
from the hour of singing dawn when I 
awakened to the greeting of the dusky 
damsels who brought the water for my 
bath, their broad splayed feet flip-flop- 
ping on the stone floor, their eyes rolling 
roguishly under the dripping vessels 
poised on their kinky heads, the great 
red and yellow buttons in their stretched 
ears gleaming against vast expanses of 
bare brown skin, their flimsy colored hod- 
runks drawn tight about their swaying 
bodies, and their betel-stained gums show- 
ing in broad grins as each called in turn: 
“Jambo, bwana! Peace, master! Jambo! 
Jambo! This, and the 
warm light pouring through the arches, 
the twittering of the love-birds on the 
roofs, the distant songs of boatmen 


Jambo!” 
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swinging to their oars, the call of bugles 


across the waters, a banging of doors and 


bolts, and little bursts of shrill laughter 


from the women in the godown below: 
and Ali, apologetic because of his big 
foot, bearing a tray of pineapples, or- 
anges, bananas, and mangoes, still cool 
with the night—all 
dicate dawn, and another day. 


dew of these in- 
And thence onward each hour was filled 
with its appropriate adventure, until at 
last night came and crowned them all. 
Oh, the nights of Zanzibar—wild nights, 
weird nights, nights full of charm and 
harmony! 

The old days are passing when an 
adventure in the dark 
ften in the “ Hough!” of a dagger struck 
home, the thud of a falling body, the 
broken sigh of a defeated soul. It may 


bazaars ended 
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still end so; but the intriguing mind 
finds other distractions, and__ long- 


cloaked figures crowned in high red tar- 
bushes keep the law 
the glow 


within radius of 
Besides, there 
are sufficient diversions beyond the walls 


of arc-lights. 


of harems and the divans of the gam- 
the coffee-stalls sell pink and 
yellow soda-water, bottled by Hindus; 
electric lights make bright spots about 
the sukhs where farmer and fisherman 


blers 


dump their wares and romance still sur- 
vives. One day I saw a small fish, which 
a fisherman had sold for seven pice, re- 
tailed for seven thousand rupees because 
that Allah had in- 
scribed its scales with a sacred phrase 
from the Koran! 

On every night within a canvas temple 
—where gather wrinkled Arab 
from Muscat or Madagascar, or red- 
faced, burly English sailors from where 
the Severn flows; black askaris from the 
Ulogoro hills; bearded sepoys from the 
Punjaub; hilarious Tommies from Bat- 
tersea, or precise 


it Was discovered 


sail Ts 


Parsisin linen dusters 

with round, var- 

nished hats; squat- 

ting, half-naked 
Banians with loin- 

f// cloths tucked be- 
tween their knees; 

. Goanese dressed like 
mid - Victorians and 

spea king Portu- 

. guese; Swahilis in red 
- tarbushes and white 
kanzas and immeas- 

urable grins 

their black faces; 
natives of Seychelles; aborigi- 
nal Wahadimu; Khojas, and 
old, 


middle - aged, 


acToss 


Japanese and 
children, 
their mistresses, and giggling 
painted ones, coquettishly roll- 
ing their behind their 
yashmaks or brazenly unveiled 
all, all with the 


young, 
their 


eves 


await 


same emotions the coming 
high 


the And the 


god. 
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priest, standing on a chair, waves for 
silence. 

He is sightless in one eye, his cratered 
that smallpox was to 
Old blue-and-white striped pan- 


face indicating 
blame. 
sandals, a dis 


badly 
lend 


taloons and well-worn 
carded tweed waistcoat, a dirty, 
rolled him off 


dignity to the impressively 


turban, set and 
raised hands as he makes his 
announcements in a cracked 
voice in four languages, end- 

ing with Kis-swahili and 
English: 

* Juma-na-moja, walu wote 
watacuja hopa! 
Shahli Shaplin! ! ! 
Cheka-cheka-cheka! 

~Satterday 
ni-ight, shentle- 
mens will all come! 
New progrom! 
Sharley Shap- 
lin! Llarf-larf- 
larf!...” 

And the babel of 
languages suddenly 
becomes harmony. 
Each understands 
all, and all under 
stand to the depths 
the great roar that 
shakes the temple 
walls when a figure 

mainly boots, a DUSKY 
stick, a little bowler 
hat, a mustache, 
and a vitalizing spark—suddenly appears 
on the wall, trips, and lands on its chin 
amid Californian scenery. 

This is the common meeting-ground 
for all the world. 

| spent decorous nights at the club, 
drinking Childs cocktails in deference to 
a man whom I regarded with whimsical 
respect—the same who was instrumental 
in laying ten miles of toy railroad along 
the coral beach, through the crowded 
bazaar, and among the palms to the toy 
village of Bu-bu-bu—but 
bridge-tables where liver patients tested 
their symptoms; and dined with boastful 


avoiding the 
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little traders, or fed-up soldiers, or blasé 


administrators; or spent hours over 
ancient periodicals from London. Some- 
times I dined in the uniform of Picca- 
dilly with people of importance and dis- 
More often 


I followed my natural inclinations and 


cussed high topics cleverly. 


made merry in neighboring messes, or 
my own, where, 
yathered about 
planos, We sang sen- 
timental ditties and 
mournful lays. Our 
favorite haunt was 
the home of a man 
from Detroit. 

The first floor of 
the great barrack 
where he lived was 
filled with oil and 
rare petroleum pro- 
ducts. But on the 
third floor were his 
rooms, littered with 
delicately carved 


bits of ivory on 
ebony stands, old 
armor and rare 


( weapons, lace and 
/ silk, tasteful pict- 
ures, and a piano, 
while in a neighbor- 
ingroom were all the 
essential adjuncts 
WATER to conviviality. 
According tothe 
occasion, whether a 
birthday or one of those fétes that bring 


BATH 


memories of a land obscured by distance, 
we partook of liqueur cocktails, mint 
juleps, or champagne punch, and made 
the starry welkin tremble with songs of 
long trails and cozy little homes. They 
were quaint parties. 

“Bob” and “ Ascot ”’—the former red- 
faced and grinning with fresh curly hair 
tousled over merry blue eyes, the latter 
tanned and gloomy of aspect, though 
both fresh 
from the rocking bridges of their respec- 


possessed of a somber devil 


tive commands, little storm-tossed sister 
ships, insepi rables, who poked their 
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noses in every bay or delta along the 
Germanee coast, hunting for trouble and 
finding it; “Catchy Boy,” with young 
and smiling face, quizzical, sun-bleached 
blue eyes, and hair prematurely gray 
from nocturnal jungle téte-a-tétes with 
truculent Germanees, unconverted black 
men, and inquiring beasts of predatory 
kinds; the Little Trader with the big 
voice who, In serious moods, shook the 
markets on flying visits from Tanana- 
rivo in Madagascar to Kisumu on Vic- 
toria Nyanza; the Man from Detroit at 
the piano, smiling, debonair, large of 
girth and big of heart, with “the latest” 
(two years old) at his finger-tips—the 
group of us would hang arm-in-arm 
about the piano, heads thrust forward, 
eyes strained to read the words, while 


* Bob” howled 


* For—just—one—day-an -one-night 
You—were—muh—dream-uv-deelight 
Till—vou—fay—ded-away 


With—thuh—light-uv-thuh-day. ...” 


All heads would come up with a jerk, 
faces turn raptly to the twinkling sky, 
mouths gape wide in one simultaneous 
movement, and a melancholy wail trem- 
ble on the balmy air 


*Ohn—Lake—Champlain! . 


One such night we spent at the 
bishop’s house. Under a soaring moon, 
with soft magnolia-scented breezes blow- 
ing from the whispering sea, and the 
Sultan’s black band filling the air with 
the languorous strains of tropic music, 
the stridency of life seemed to pass 
away. Drifting across the dancing- 
space with an attractive, dreamy-eyed 
damsel resting in my arms, and the notes 
of “‘La Paloma,” so soft they mingled 
with the murmur of the waves, and the 
wind stirring through the palm fronds 
and laughing amid the waxy leaves of the 
clove-trees, beating tenderly on my re- 
ceptive heart these, I felt, were mo- 
ments that gave life its sweetness 
Piquant thrills were for other times. 

Yet as night blew on and raindrops 
began to spit from a bleck, heaving sky, 


and the crowded frolickers began to 
vanish in rickshaws and quaint vehicles 
through the dark shadows of the sur- 
rounding groves, there came a cry from 
out a dark lane. “Catchy Boy” and I, 
arriving together from different points, 
discovered an old fashioned closed Car- 
riage ditched in the bushes, with a pair 
of overturned horses floundering and 
struggling in their traces. Black terri- 
fied footmen in scarlet coats jumped 
about with flickering link-lights. A beam 
disclosed a silk-clad leg thrust through 
the shattered glass of the door; and a 
charming face, flushed and disheveled, 
lifted itself from the wreckage, exclaim- 
ing, petulantly: 

“Damme! This is a pretty pickle!’ 

“Catchy Boy” and I crossed glances 
in the dim light, and, struck by the same 
thought, he drew an imaginary snuff- 
box and exclaimed, softly: 

“Zounds! me lord. Sure, ‘tis no proper 
night for wenches to take the road from 
Bath without escort.” 

So we delivered them from the ditch 
and set them safe upon their way. 

Peruque’s dance I remember chiefly 
because of an incident. It was a dance 
and supper in Victoria Gardens, where 
the ladies of the Sultan’s harem formerly 
bathed. It was a charming affair, with 
the sole contretemps of a baby hippo- 
potamus blundering in among the tables 
and chairs and disporting on the dance- 
floor until persuaded to leave by fifteen 
determined natives with ropes. 

But the best nights of all were at 
home, when the babbling city had sunk 
reluctantly into silence. 

My huge old Arab house had the 
reputation of being haunted. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot prove this; but every 
night at two in the morning I awakened 
and lay for many minutes listening to 
the few faint sounds that tapped music- 
ally upon the bell of silence—the ever- 
lasting whispers and laughter of the 
waves upon the beach, the tap-tap-tap 
of death’s-head beetles in the berities of 


the ceiling, the rustling movement of 
rats, the clear silver tinkle of ships’ bells 
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in the harbor, the unexpected rattle of 


a chain, far off the plaintive shriek of a 
lemur, the stirring of palm fronds out- 
side my window. Turning my head, I 
could look out through the porticos 
across the water, silvery under the moon, 
with red and and lights 
glowing from the gray shadows of ships. 


white green 
A pale brooding moon sometimes gazed 
at me from behind a fan of palms; and 
then ghosts would truly steal about me, 
tender, ministering ghosts—memories of 
other days and dim dreams that may 
yet come true. In their arms I'd sink 
again to sleep. 

Stretching town, 


behind the venal 


which is huddled upon a spit of land, the 
rolling, embowered hills rise high and 


THESE LANES ARE TRAVERSED 


BY SWAYING BULLOCK-CARTS 


higher to the northward upon their coral 
base, until, near the little village of 
Mkokotoni at the northern end of the 
island, an outcropping of genuine strata 
has lifted itself a thousand feet above 
the blue seas. 

Never have I seen a more beautiful 
or richer island, except perhaps moody 
Oahu. Rolling, verdant hills and gentle 
valleys with sweet, clear water and a 
teeming wealth of fruit and palm; broad, 
curving bays upon whose dazzling coral 

toss a 
make a 


castles, 


beaches the iridescent waters 
feathery white fringe of surf 

setting for the 
smothered under all-embracing creep- 
ers, and the deep-arched Arab houses 


on the shambas. 


ruins of old 
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The ruins tell tales of days when the 
black Zang 


ereignty of 


potentates vielded SOV- 
the seas to the questing 
Portuguese who rounded the Cape in 
the fifteenth century; and of the later 


days of dark, passionate struggle when 


the Imams of Muscat shattered the 
might of Portugal from Mogadishe to 
Kilwa, a small port now, but then a 


place of many mosques. With the pass- 
ing of the day of Tipe 0 Tib that power, 
too, has since passed away, for the pres- 
‘ent swarthy, black - bearded Sultan, 
though he smiles sardonically as he rides 
quietly forth to take the evening air, has 
no illusions as to the extent of his might. 
For the power of the Sayids has now 
passed. “Bob” ** Ascot” 
“Catchy Boy” myself—we 
uphold the Raj! 

You would not think it to see us spin- 


ning along narrow coraline lanes hedged 


and and 


and now 





EACH HOUR 


WAS FILLED WITH 


ITS APPROPRIATE 
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wih groves of coconut and glistening 
fragrant clove-trees—the Man from De- 
troit asleep in the limousine, making a 
pillow for “Bob” “Ascot,” who 
snore softly, each on a shoulder, lulled by 
the hum of the motor, the soporific fra- 
grance of the air, the soothing motion of 
the car as it dips and swerves and soars, 
and the rush of balminess that 
about us 


and 


pours 
, while the slim Goanese driver 
keeps his eyes on the road, and I let 
my dreamy gaze wander afield. 

These lanes are traversed only by 
swaying bullock-carts, sleepy jackasses, 
white Muscat donkeys, and 
Swahilis on foot carrying on their heads 


trotting 


large green baskets woven with palm 
and overflowing with fruit. Occasion- 
ally striking hoofs awaken echoes, and 
an Arab, mounted on a blooded horse, 
comes dancing by, gravely saluting as 
his steed curvets and rears, maintaining 


atthe 
mm 
Faas | 


ADVENTURE 








with dignity the ancient principle that 
the mounted man is the superior man. 


This is a shamba owner—one of the old 
stock of Arabs who have divided the 
island into great plantations where they 
cultivate the clove and coconut, and 


such things of lesser importance as the 
aloe. They were great aristocrats in the 
days of slaves, but, now that the Swa- 
hilis are nominally independent, it’s a 
different matter. Greasy Hindus, squat- 
ing in the bazaars, advance money on 
the Arab, who 


to-morrow, Is 


prospective crops and 


cares nothing for grace- 
fully yielding his estates to a more wily 
civilization. 

Along the little 


clusters of huts with walls of mud plas- 


roads are villages, 
tered on intertwined poles and withes, 
with roofs of palm thatch. Screens stand 
about on which hang manioce drying in 
the sun: and on broad reed makandas 
under the trees the drying meat of the 
coconut shrinks from the shell to form 
copra, while the last fragrant pistils of 
the clove crop are spread on mats near 
by. By some of the huts are barasas, or 
mud platforms, on which Hindu traders 
lounge, trading odd bits of tin, beads, 
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cigarettes, and sweets, for cloves and 
copra filched by the native from his 
Arab master. 

Naked children, a few chickens and 
guinea-fowls, a goat or two, and occa- 
sionally a bullock, wander about the 
huts or tumble over one another under 
the shelter of umbrageous mango-trees 
littering the ground with succulent fruit. 
The lanes are lined with trees—mango, 
banyan, palm the courtly coconut; the 
betel, dainty and proud as an aigrette; 
and the sensible sago), spreading jack- 
fruit, clumps of bamboo, and groves of 
clove dotted with pink clusters of aro- 
Through the 


clean, dark-green foliage of the cloves, 


matic mother-of-clove. 
or over gray tumbled walls overlaid with 
soft vellow, red, and green moss and 
lichen, deep red-tiled or iron-gray roofs 
and the curves of deep arches where the 
Arabs keep their wonted state. 

The native Swahilis of the plantations 
are still only semi-independent, as they 
depend on the shambas for work and 
wages, while the government regulates 
their But little 
cash, a machete to cut cane, and a hoe 
to scratch a patch of soil, they live in 


movements. with a 
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plenty and contentment. Juicy pine 

apples and mealy bananas grow wild, 

and are regarded as weeds on the sha 
while the mango drops its fruit 


broads ast. and oranee trees seatte! their 


olden crop by the roadside 
) Cl brimming brooks, around emer 
ild hillsides, by the side of dazzling 
the edge of bluffs 
heights we ¢ the 
about like water-spiders on th 
we to tempting 
Mkokotoni and Chwaka, where there : 
| Here 


Dune 
del IOUS 


bavs, 
whose 
dart 


( ilm 


ilong from 


an see fisher-craft 


IT) 


surtace, come spots 


lew alows pieni 


bathe It 


bath 
revere 


we 


water, and to 


is 
in it is like flinging vourself in the 
arms of amorous Dawn 

I have 
out among 


Zan Abar 


irment ot phosphorous a 


ht, 


harbor of 


often swum at nig too, far 


the 


Lown, eve 


Vess¢ Is in the 


ry stroke wea) ing a 


bout me, and 


1 
Lhe 


i pleasure of the swim forgetting 
ill t the le 
Aden’s sand-sharks 

To the glories of this island the Euro- 
pean indifferent He 
plays golf and tennis conventionally at 
Mnazi Moja. the sports ¢ lub on the edge 
of the town; but beyond this, unless he 
st, he 


lor a 


oo soon sson | learned irom 


seems blind and 


will not venture 
He 


does not seem able to tear himself away 


is a soldier and 


except to pienic few hours. 


from the pathetic prattle and tame de 


lig hts 


f the club, or proximity to the 
like fickle 
or, perhaps, the companionship 
of their kind 


few white ladies whom 


Resident, whose favors 


are 
fortune : 
ol dalliance 


the 


others and 


the 


amony 


fate of their husbands has drawn to the 
island 

\rgumentatively, I once made this 
opinion public. 

o My dear ¢ hap, don’t be silly,” said 


the doctor, glaring over a whisky and 
“White 


dysentery 


soda men can’t stand it 
fever 


a soldier | had 


at a time in the country, In 


malaria 
| pointed out that 
lived 


as 


Vee ks 


its most disreputable and deadly parts, 


and had grown heavy on it. 


THE 


damn rot.” 
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“That may be,” 
but 


only a protectorate. 


said a young admin- 
forget that this 
We must look after 
the interests of the present landowners, 
We can’t take their prop 


erty from them.” 


istrator, vou is 


Vou KNOW 


“But Hindu usurers may?” I sug 
gested “No. The trouble is” this 
You've got a nice little island here, and 
vou all have nice little jobs, and you 
don't trouble your little heads a single 


thought more than the exigencies of the 


service demand. You don’t want to 
popularize the island because you 
couldn't stand official competition, 


You've got ice plants, a ten-mile rail- 
road, soda-water establishments, elec- 
tric lights.” 

“Well, dash it! after all, that’s some 
thing.” 

“Tt is.” T admit—blandly, I suspect. 
“But all those things were started by 


traders, mostly American.” 

“Well, why don’t you go in for plant- 
ing?’ 

‘| here he had me. 

I looked from the baleony out across 
the bay, at the monitor squatting in the 
roads, at a black Ellerman freighter un 
loading into red barges, at a plume of 
smoke on the horizon, and at the clouds 
African mainland. 
that 


The rumbling 


banked low over the 


I was particularly fascinated by 
bank of distant 


of the vessels and the din of the bazaar 


( louds. 


filling them with a dull 
smell the 
Suddenly 


rose to in CAro. 
while |] 


heady smell of a ship’s hold. 


buzzing, seemed to 
I knew that in another month this island 
would be but a memory. 

Ah, well, the island is yours,” I said. 
“There 


and, after 


other things for me t 


all, I 


are 


do: am somewhat 


a visitor. I have seen it; I know it 
pretty well, and I like it. But tow 
jours there is something else to be 
done first.”” 

Toujours the open road and a free 


he e] “ toujours 


long slope of the seas. 


of 


a flowing sheet, and the 
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BY DONALD 


| IRO-TANTI the Potter sat in the 

door of his shop and pondered as 
he gazed at the evening sea that lay over 
the lost The sun had 
spilled upon the sea a glaze that swam 
and splashed and changed with the even- 
ing wind. How wonderful it would be 
to dip a new-made platter into it and 
the glaze! Hiro-tani thought 
the glaze that was the sunset of the city 
of Thoé The sun went out like a 
stifled coal and the glaze faded into the 
quiet water. 


city of Thoé. 


catch 


This was the burden of Hiro-tani the 
Potter. 

Two days before, a horseman had 
halted at the door of his shop bearing a 
Wish-command from the daimyo whose 
pleasure garden lay along the slope of a 
near-by hill like an embroidered silken 
fabric upon a woman's shoulder. 


TO THE POTTERS OF THE 


OF SALAN 


PROVINCE 


Make for me a bowl like the moon, 
That 


A green bowl as clear as spring water 


I may drink rice wine from it. 


And as thin as incense smoke. 

\ vreen bowl shaped 

As a young woman's breast. .. . 
A bowl so strong 

That 


oO Yreenh as to be the 


boiling tea will not 


crack it. 
moon 
In a darkened room. . . 
So thin that the wind will sing in it 
When it is CMADTY. « «2 

And to some potters had been granted 
fourteen days, to some nine, and to some 
five days, according to their skill, but to 
Hiro-tanit the Potter only three days 
were given, ending with the coming of 
the Second Moon of spring. 

Of the lesser potters a few had fled the 


province; some had tried, failed, and 
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were executed, and their heads impaled 
Others had been 
judged of no consequence, 


over the daimyo’s gate. 


When the moon hangs like a lantern 
Above the Hills of the Haunters .. . 
Set the bowl afloat upon the little stream 
Jeyond my garden wall . . 

That it may come to me in my tea-house 
Lighted by the moon... . 

So ended the daimyo’s Wish-command 
to Hiro-tani the Potter. It was whis- 
pered by the horseman that the daimyo 
wished such a bowl against the maturage 
of the spring rice wine, which he tasted 
first, as lord of the province, each year. 
if the 
bowl were not ready for the risen moon, 
Hiro-tani well knew 


The daimyo was all-powerful; 


that his own head 
would frighten evil spirits from the gate 
of the daimyo’s garden, impaled upon a 
bamboo pole, and he was the last potter 
of Salan but the First Potter of the 
Empire. 

Now Hiro-tani the Potter, albeit the 
son of a Samurai, had been born with the 
flame-stain of upon 
and for this the Samurai, his 
father, had not serupled to disfavor him, 
until by some act he should prove the 
And for this he 
had become a potter, wandering in dis- 
tant lands, seeking the test of his 


courage. 


fear his shoulder, 


reason 


blood that Was in him. 


And for this he went often by day 
(though never by night) into the Hills of 
the Haunters, where none dared, to a 
secret place that he had found, where 
fine porcelain-clay oozed from a crevice 
of the rocks, for the love of his clay-craft 
was strongest in him; and it was for this 
that he dwelt upon the sea-edge of the 
lost city of Thoé, which he had chosen to 
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be his death-journey when the arid sum 
But the fear 


of death was very strong in him, by rea 


mer of his life should wane 


son of his birth-stain 


Since noon the bowl that he had 

ide for the daimyvo's wine had been 
firing in his kiln—a bowl made of the 
Haunters’ clay 

He rubbed his chin meditativel nad 


little bell tinkled 
behind him 
plucked 
ing. sleeve It was 
Han- Mow, his cat. 
come out of the dark 


Some one 


al his droop 


ness of the shop to 
remind him of the ap 
vening 
\bsently he caress¢ ad 
Han-Mow, his eat, 
ind as darkness fell 


like a cloak upon the 


proae h of « 


the green 


Han Mow’s 


1 
seca, Te Saw 
Licalll ol 
eves 


a Your 


make my glaze, Han 


eves would 


\low,”” he said, aloud 
And Han-Mow, his 
eat, was frightened, 
and retreated into the 
shop 
Hiro-tani followed 7 
him, lighting a candle 
end at is” lantern 
stand As he heid it up he saw a shadow 


on the window curtain-—a shadow of a 
man holding a cup in his two hands, a 
cup from which he drank 

Now Hiro-tani the Potter was a fear 
some man. He began to prostrate him 
self, but he recognized the shadow of his 
apprentice, Tama-tama, whom he had 
thought absent in the town. 


“What is it that 


Tama-tama, in the 


are drinking, 
thie f?”” 


from his knees, 


you 
dusk like a 
he asked, sternly, being 
still in a dread of the shadow 

lama-tama let fall the « up that he had 
drunk, and it was broken in many 
pieces 


*Q Master Hiro-tani,” he began, “i 
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sweet 


costly 
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Was your rose glaze that | drank it is 


to the taste: it brings me strange 


VISLOLLS ‘i 


“And who are you that you drink my 
Pama-tama?”’ Hiro 
“Have I not the 


i. coolie, and given thee rice, 


vlazes, said 


ni, sadly 


Om bye ins 


res¢ ued 


nd a bed of straw, and employment?” 


All the things are true, master,” 
eplied “Pama - tama, 
“but the rose-glaze 


that I drank is like 
| could 


not help drinking of 


ho rice WIlhe 
it 
“Who told vou that 


rose-glaze was sweet 
to the taste?’” in 
quired Hiro-tani the 
Potter, contemplative 
nan 


lv, being a ever 


interested in curious 


<< 
hin Ss His anger had 

melted; he had heard 

his own master in a 

hy distant land sav that 

y} evil spirits oftentimes 
drank up the glazes 

left standing at night 

in jars and bowls, and 

that sometimes new 

vessels became pas 

aso tea ieeranieens sessed of fox-souls, and 


Haunters, and diinnee, 
in SCUTE hy ol peace 
Han Mow, 


drinking 


“One night TL came upon 
thy illustrious cat, from oa 
bowl,”’ replied ‘Tama-tama, “‘and after 
he had drunken he went and walked, as 
the little lake in 
your garden, and his eyes were like two 


And I 


youl 


no cat walks, around 


candles burning in a cavern 
thought that if Han-Mow, 
drank the glaze, it must be sweet to the 
taste, and I drank of it, too, and beheld 
such shapes in the night as I never saw 


cat, 


when there was mist on the sea.” 

sas curious thing,” reflected 

aloud. he "Eri 
appre ntice, and hence 
that is 

budding 


‘This is a 
Hiro-tani; but 


lPama-tama, m) 


said 


forth drink no more of my glaze 


made ot peach blossoms and 
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roses; likewise keep thou the covers 
upon the vlaze-pots, lest Han-Mow, my 
cat, offend further.” 

Tama-tama went, with the visions of 
his vlaze-drinking in his eves, and Hiro- 
tani, his master, first locking Han-Mow, 
his cat, away in a closet, took up the jar 
of rose-glaze that he had made that day, 
poured some of it into a cup and fur- 
tively drank it. 

Kor Hiro-tani 
the Potter, being 
a thoughtful, in- 
quisitive man, 
and a diligent 
reflected 


vylaze 


potter, 
that a 
drunk by a eat 
walked 


about the lake in 


W ho 


the garden as no 


cat walks, and by 


HAN-MOW, THE 


an apprentice 
he h ce | d 


things 


W hy 0 


strange in the night, might be 
worth tasting 


The 


e 
Pama-tama had said; 


rose-glaze was sweet, just as 
he held it upon 
half fearfully; it still 
warm in the cup; it was stranger than 
the the 


woman whom he had loved in a distant 


his tongue was 


any wine... and image of 


land came vividly to him—a woman 
like a little almond-tree, who had eyes 
like marsh - fire. had died 
while Hiro-tani the Potter had been an 
himself, could 


marry her; had died leaving to him only 


green She 


apprentice before he 
a thread of her hair about a morsel of 
death-gift, 
upon rice paper 
letter that he had 
and then burned in his kiin. 


potter's clay for a and a 
death-letter 


about it, a 


wound 
read, 


He had sown the ashes to the sea-roofs 
of the lost city of Thoé, for it is not wise 
tokeep thew ritingsof the dead about one. 

But the death-gift he had kept be- 
had a 


his love’s, hair tied about it. 


cause it thread of Y-sa-nami’s, 
As he drank his rose-glaze the charac- 
ters of the death-letter burned before his 


eves > 
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Lest Hiro-tani the Potter 

Shall need a bit of clay, 

This almond-earth from my garden 
Tied with a thread of my hair. 


When Hiro-tani, my lover, 
Shall leave his fear of death 
Like a sandal at the door 
His little almond-flower tree 
Will blossom in his heart. 
And 
the living grief 
of Hiro-tani the 
Potter, that he 
kept hidden in a 
cranny of his 
heart; the piece 
of clay he kept in 
an ivory box, 
hidden away be- 
tile of 


this was 


neath a 
the floor. 
He drank again 
and again of the 
rose - glaze ° 
the ghost-self of Y-sa-nami, his 
love, came and stood upon a disk of 
the floor, moonlight 
that came through the round keyhole 
of the and Y-sa-nami herself 
smiled at him and bowed her head three 


and 
moonlight = on 
door, 


times; and when she was gone a petal of 
she had 
been, upon the disk of moonlight that 
lay upon the floor. 

Hiro-tani the Potter drew 
breath and looked about him. 


the almond-flower was where 


a deep 
He felt 
again the fire that was of a lover, like- 
wise of a potter. Certainly this glaze 
was a wondrous and pleasant thing, per- 
haps a wise thing, but not a thing for 
cats and potters’ apprentices to drink! 
But in his kiln he found a bowl cracked 
and blackened, and a despair took hold 
on him and a dread of the Haunters 
possessed him. 

He came to the window that was upon 
the quiet sea, and slid the shutter, and 
looked upon the that 
dripped and floated and flashed upon 


the dark the 


green moon 


mirror of and he 


sea, 


poured more rose-glaze and drank it, and 
dreamed of the city of Thoé. 


But his 
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diligence dragged his thoughts back to 
the daimyo’s bowl that he must make on 
the morrow, or else he die. 

And a faint cry came from the closet 
where Han-Mow was put away. 

Hiro-tani mused and dreamed in his 
window; the making of the bowl seemed 
not so troublous a thing now; he counted 
the curved crescents of moon that inter 
laced upon the sea water 

“Tf I take a flat bowl,” he 
to himself, 


shall 


and 


murmured 
“and dip it gently into the 


sea, | have a green glaze for my 


bowl root crescents of Thoé for 


handles.” 
His eves wandered along the curving 
and rested on something 


shore green 


brighter than the 
thought. 


Hiro-tani kept his eyes fixed upon it, 


shining there, far 


moon a pebble, he 
fearful lest it disappear; he leaped from 
his window and ran down the sloping 
shore to the edge of the water: eagerly 
he snatched up the small, green, shining 
thing, ran back to his shop with it, shut 
himself in, and lighted all 
that he had 

Then he opened his closed hand to see 
that 
than the moon. 


the lanterns 


what it was could shine brighter 
It was shining still, wet 
with the sea water; it was like a coal of 
green fire in the yellow lantern-light. 

It was a little carved god of jade, 
wound about with green weeds. 

And as Hiro-tani looked at it, his eye 
glistened, and he knew it for a wine-god 
of Thoé, from the purple 
lips. He knew what he should do. 

*’Tama-tama, my ser 
vant, thou hast opened 
my eyes,” he cried, 
and the faint 


Han-Mow, his 


cat, answered him. 


aloud, 


cry of 


“But thine own eyes 
Han 


illustrious 


were opened by 
Mow, my 
eat,” he resumed, and 
he loosened the door of 
the closet Han- 
Mow drew 


him forth and caressed 


W here 


Was, and 
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mark set on the 


HE WATCHED It 
GRATING IN 
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him; presently he set for him on the 
floor a bowl of rose-glaze to drink. 

Then, for a fever was upon him, he 
brought a flat stone with a hollow in it, 
and a round hammer of bronze, and 
began to pound the little carved green 
god, and to break the pleces into other 
pieces, and yet into smaller pieces, and 
thus to a fine green powder, finer than 
sea sand, or rice flour, or ashes of daffo- 
dils. 

The green stone was very hard, and 
the hammer was worn and warm to the 
touch when the powder was made, while 
Han-Mow, his cat, sat upon his folded 
fore legs and gazed green-eyved until the 
work was finished. 

Then Hiro-tani lighted charcoal in his 
crucible, and poured the grreen powder 
into it, with wine and precicus oil, and 
ashes of sandalwood, 
and other substances 
known only to him- 
self and to his master 
in a distant land, and 


he ma d S fs 


green 
glaze. 
The candles in the Et yp 
lanterns went out one hs 
by one. ber a5 





Then, since he had 
had no food since the 
midday, he boiled 
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the 


crucible fire with sand, covered the glaze 


rice and ate of it, extinguished 
with an old bronze dish, and stretched 
himself upon the floor with Han-Mow, 
his cat, in his left sleeve, as the windows 
were lighted by the dawn. 

Hiro-tani the Potter was awakened by 
a clatter upon the tiled floor. Being still 
in the daze of little sleep, he rubbed his 
eves and beheld Tama-tama, his servant, 
upon his face, the bronze dish upon the 
floor, and golden limes scattered about 
the shop. 

“Thou 
fall, Tama-tama,” | 
His © 


Was empty. 


art always letting something 


, said, 


sitting up. 
es rested upon the crucible, which 


QO mas- 


ter,” said Tama-tama, rubbing his nose 


“T came upon you sleeping, 
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upon the floor, “‘and took the dish from 
the 
thinking to please you, and when I re- 
turned I found Han-Mow, vour illustri- 
ous cat, with his fore feet upon the cruci- 
ble. And he had licked the last drop of 
the glaze from it. 


two green jewels. 


crucible to gather golden limes, 


And his eves were like 

He jumped through 
the window, and I was frightened and 
let fall the dish of golden limes.” 

“Go, Tama-tama, my servant!” Hiro- 
“Soil not the floor of 
feet. Thou 
knowest not what thou hast done. But 
first find Han-Mow, my cat, and bring 
him to me.” 


tani w hispered. 


my shop again with thy 


And he bowed his head upon his knees 
and remained sitting until Tama-tama 


came with Han-Mow, the cat, bound in 





DAIMYO, WITH 


DRAWN SWORDS 














THE SERVANTS STRUCK HIRO-TANI 


l piece ol vellov l k and crying softly. 


Silently Tama-tama laid him at his 


master’s feet, and sorrowfully he went 

For al long tim Hiro tani sat bowed, 
then he took up Han-Mow, his cat, 
gently, and unbound the vellow silk 


from him, and looked into his burning 
green eves. 

But he said nothing, 
like those of Y-sa-nami 


loved in a distant land. 


for the eves were 


he had 


whom 


Kor a long time he looked, and again 
a fever was upon him. 
With his two thumbs he quickly 


pressed the two eves of Han-Mow, his 
eat, and they fell into the erucible, and 
again he poured into it wine and prec ious 
oil and ashes of sandalwood and other 
substances known only to himself and to 


a distant land. And he 


lighted charcoal and sat brooding before 


his master In 


his crucible. 
Han-Mow, his eat, ran thrice around 


TO HIS KNEES 


the shop, crying in the agony of his 
blindness, and fled down the sloping 
shore and into the sea. 

It was now noon. 

And as Hiro-tani the Potter brooded 
beheld the 


W hom he 


over his crucible, and 
Han-Mow, his 


loved, a tear fell from his eye into the 


two 
eves of eal, 
crucible, and was mingled with the wine 
and the precious oil and the ashes of san 
the Han-Mow, 


which presently became a green glaze, as 


dalwood and eyes of 
clear as spring water. 
Feverishly the potter toiled; he made 
a fire-mask for the daimyo’s bowl; he 
lifted the tile from the floor and drew 
forth the ivory box, and he took the « ley 
tied with the thread of 
that she had left him for a death-gift, 


and mingled with it the distilled perfume 


“Sa nami’s hair, 


of the almond-flower, until it was soft, 
and upon his wheel he quickly turned, in 
the shape of 


the 


a young woman's breast, 


bowl itself... and again the 
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sa-nami swam before 


death-letter of \ 
The 


bowl thinner than 


his eyes. was 
smoke, and so fragile that he took the 
wheel into the sun that was setting, 


turning it swiftly to keep the bowl from 
falling, until the sun had dried it a little. 

Then he dipped the bowl into his green 
laid it 
mask, and set it in the kiln. 


tenderly in the fire- 
And dark 


ness fell, with only the faint rose hgeht of 


vlaze and 


the kiln in the shop; the moon rose, and 
Hiro-tani the Potter drew forth the 
bowl. finished. The first 


night wind cooled it in the open window. 


and it was 


It was a vessel as transparent as green 


spring water, thinner than incense 
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smoke, green as the moon Is green, and 


shaped as moonlight upon a 


The night wind sang 


young 
woman's breast. 
in it song-legends of the city of Thoé. 

And in the bottom of the green wraith- 
cup was a crystal bubble, as clear as 
morning rain water. 

And this was the tear of Hiro-tani the 
Potter. 

With the bowl in his hands, shrouded 
in an ell of gift silk, Hiro-tani sped along 
the highway by the sea and up the hill 
to where the daimyo’s garden lay like an 
embroidered fabric upon a woman’s 
shoulder. 


And in the murmur of the sea and in 





THE WOMAN OF THE YELLOW 


SPRING LOOKED AT HIM 
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the cries of the marsh-birds and in the 
whisper of the trees he heard only the 
ery of Han-Mow, his cat. 

In a little wood he found the stream 
that watered the daimyo’s garden, and 
set the bowl afloat with the tiny petal 
of the almond-flower, that the ghost-self 
of Y-sa-nami had left him, in it. 

He followed the floated 


gently down the stream, striking small 


bowl as it 


stones now and then, and giving forth a 
sound that like the bell of Han- 
Mow, his cat. And as the bowl came out 
of the little cypress wood into the light 


was 


of the Second Moon of spring he saw 
that the thread of Y-sa-nami’s hair had 
itself into the side of it, but it 
was a character that he could not read. 


woven 


It was like a reflection of the moon; it 
was like a lantern buried in deep water; 
it was like a tear from the eye of the 
moon 

Hiro-tani followed it until he came to 
the wall of the daimyo’s garden, and from 
his knees he watched it disappear 
through the small grating in the wall, 
left open by the daimyo’s command. 

He waited a little. He listened... . 

\ ery pierced the stillness as a sword 
severs a curtain of silk; a ery of admira- 
the tribute that 


comes occasionally to an artist, and once, 


tion, of surprise, of awe 


perhaps, reflected Hiro-tani, to a potter. 

And he stole sorrowfully away to the 
sea, and along the empty highway by the 
lost city of Thoé, to his twice empty 
shop, to drink rose-glaze. 

He was awakened out of stupor by a 
knocking. At the door were two servants 
of the daimyo, with drawn swords. 

In silence they led him along the sea 
and up the hill to the gate of the daimyo’s 
garden. 

“Was 


wished 2?” 


the bowl 
stammered 


not master 


But 


as your 
Hiro-tani. 
they answered nothing. 

In his tea-house the daimyo sat, and 
with him his magician, of another coun- 
try. Three dancing-women crouched on 
cushions mutely. 

The daimyo frowned when Hiro-tani 
him, and his 
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struck the bowl with his long finger-nail. 
The bowl gave forth a cry, and it was the 
cry of Han-Mow, the cat. 

“There is a Haunter in the bowl, my 
master,” said the magician. 

“There troubled images in it: 
there is a riddle in the bowl,” said the 
daimyo, who made a sign to the two ser- 
vants, who struck Hiro-tani to his knees, 
and one of them raised his two-handed 
sword. 

If the bowl be broken,” the 
magician, “the Haunter will return to 


are 


said 


the hills and no harm come to this 
house.” 

“The bowl is too beautiful to be 
broken,” replied the daimyo, who was 


a fearless 
Haunter.”’ 

But as the sword hissed through the 
air the daimyo lifted a finger, the exe- 
cutioner swerved the blade, and it was 
splintered on the stone floor of the tea- 
house. 

“It is an evil to attempt to kill a 
Haunter,” resumed the daimyo. 


man. “This potter is the 


There is said to be a woman in the 
hills who can read riddles and cast out 
Haunters,”” hazarded the magician. 

“What of her?” asked the daimyo. 

“She is called the Woman of the 
Yellow Spring—the spring that once 
watered the streets of the city of Thoé,”’ 
explained the magician, quaking. 

“Go thou and fetch the woman,” said 
the daimyo, sternly. 

“Would it 
potter?” the 
master’s shoulder. 


this 
magician argued, at his 
“Tf he be a Haunter 
we shall have rid this honorable house of 
him peaceably. If he be only a potter 
he will be lost in the Hills of the Haunt 
ers and never seen again.” 

The daimyo reflected. 

“Blindfold the potter’s eyes and let 
him seek the Woman of the Spring,” he 
said, finally. “If he be possessed, he can 
venture into the hills blindfolded, and if 
he is taken, it is of no consequence.” 


not be well to send 


The magician drew a breath of relief. 
And the two servants of the daimyo 
tied cloth about Hiro-tani’s eyes, and led 
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him to the gate of the garden, the magi- 
cian following. 

“How shall I find the Woman of the 
Yellow Spring?” asked Hiro-tani, as 
they pushed him through the gate. 

“Go up the hill beyond the garden 
wall,” whispered the magician; “follow 
the stream past seven water-clefts east- 
ways and two windways, and in the roots 
of a ruined cypress seek a door of ebon 
wood with a_ tortoise-shell upon it. 
Seratch with your finger-nails upon the 
tortoise-shell, and the Woman will open 
to you.” 

And when the potter’s steps had 
ceased to crunch the moon-frozen grass 
beyond the gate, the servants tied the 
gate with ropes of black silk, lighted 
torches of cypress-oil; four fighting-men 
in dragon-masks of red lacquer beat with 
swords of bronze unceasingly the gilded 
wooden eave-bells of the tea-house, hung 
there to frighten Things, while the 
daimyo sat reflective, staring at his bowl, 
and the magician irritably plucked his 
beard. 

Hiro-tani the Potter stumbled and fell 
and ran, and crept and felt his way 
through the hills, past seven water-clefts 
(which he knew by the sound of them) 
eastways, and two windways, and found 
a spring that issued from a hollow in the 
roots of a cypress-tree in the rocks, for 
he dared not take off his blindfold lest he 
should see fearsome Things. There was 
a polished door of ebon wood in the el- 
bow of the rock, with a tortoise-shell 
nailed upon it. He scratched with his 
nails upon the tortoise-shell, which made 
a noise like owls. 

“Who calls me?” asked a gentle voice, 
and the voice was like an echo of Y-sa- 
nami whom he loved in a distant land. 

“Hiro-tani the Potter,” he answered, 
trembling. 

The door was opened, and he felt a 
light through his blindfold. The Woman 
of the Yellow Spring looked long at him 
and said, softly, “Why does Hiro-tani 
the Master Potter come to the Yellow 
Spring with a bandage upon his eyes?” 

“OQ Woman of the Spring,” said Hiro- 
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tani, “the daimyo of Salan sent me to beg 
thee to cast out the Haunter from a bowl 
which I had the misfortune to make for 
him. If thou canst not cast it out I shall 
die, and the bowl be buried with me; 
the bowl is too precious to be buried.” 

“*T will come,” said the witch, and her 
voice was a ghost-memory to Hiro-tani 
the Potter. 

She took him by the sleeve and led 
him past the water-clefts by turnings of 
her own, and down the stony hill to the 
gate of the daimyo’s garden. 

The Second Moon of spring had bur- 
nished the Hills of the Haunters; the 
gilded bells of wood were silenced, the 
silken ropes sword-severed, as the Wom- 
an of the Spring whispered softly at the 
cranny of the daimyo’s garden gate. 

The daimyo still sat in his carved 
chair, contemplating his bowl, but he 
had not drunk the rice wine that was 
in it. 

It was now first cock-crow. 

The Woman came into the tea-house, 
leading Hiro-tani by his sleeve. At the 
sight of her, shrouded in a single square 
of yellow silk, one of the dancing-women 
screamed and buried her face in cush- 
ions. 

The Woman took the bowl from its 
slender stand of teak and looked long 
into it. 

No word was spoken, but the magician 
coughed. 

“There are eyes in the bowl,” she said, 
finally—*‘the eyes of a god. . . . There 
is the hair of a woman’s head, wrought 
to be read. . . . There is a secret to be 
told. . . . A promise is here. . . . There 
is fear in the bowl. . . . It is a crossing 
star of life and death. . . . Dead things 
of the sea and tender things of the moon. 
. . . Resolve awaits understanding. .. . 
Faith leads beauty. . . . I can read no 
more. Who looks into the bowl will 


find his answer.” 

“Remove the blindfold,’ commanded 
the daimyo. 

And Hiro-tani looked into the bowl 
that he had made, and he saw the mir- 
rored eyes of Y-sa-nami whom he loved 
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in a distant land, but he said: ““O Han- 
Mow, my beloved cat, thou didst drink 
my glaze of jade, and thy green eyes I 
therefor, lest I 
die. and beeause of my love for thee a 


wrought into this bowl 
tear from my eye fell into the glaze and 
I used the death-gift of Y-sa-nami, my 
love, because of my fear. 

‘““T have no fear!” 

(nd he threw the bowl from him, and 
it was broken upon the great bronze 
song that hung like a winter sun at the 
The gong 
shivered into clangor that shook the tea- 
house, and the sound of it eddied and 


right hand of the daimyo. 


tingled into music that was like laughter 
and erying together, and the Woman of 
the Spring came out of her veil of yellow 
silk (that was like a pool upon the floor) 
and fell upon the neck of Hiro-tani the 
Potter 
little almond-tree, with eyes like green 


marsi 


She was a young woman like a 


i-fire, and he looked well upon her, 
nd saw that she was indeed Y-sa-nami, 
his love, come again to him. 

And Y-sa-nami, his love, fell at the 
feet of the daimyo, crying: “This is my 
land, born with the 

My death-wish in 
leaving him was for my bloom-return 


lover of a distant 


flame-stain of fear. 
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in his heart. I became the Woman of 
the Spring that sea-waters the jade- 
paved streets of Thoé, but for his fear of 
death I could not come to him. The 
breaking of the bowl was the ghost- 
battle of a wine-god intermingled with a 
fear, and battle-sung with a cloisonnéd 
hair of that Y-sa-nami’s head that he 
loved. His tear of sweet tenderness has 
exalted my lord’s cup! I beseech thy 
august pardon for him, lord; his blood 
is Samurai, even as thy own. 

“The fear of Hiro-tani was left like a 
sandal at your door.” 

“Thou art a fearless man, to break a 
bowl of mine,” the daimyo said, and 
lifted up Y-sa-nami from the floor. 

By virtue of his rank he wedded them 
with two rings of jade from his thumb, 
while the magician, searching in a cor- 
ner, found a glittering jewel like a spark 
of white moonfire. And this he slipped 
into his master’s hand as these two went 
out of the tea-house into the sea-morn- 
ing, and down the hill to the potter’s 
house at the edge of the city of Thoé, 
escorted by servants with two-handed 
swords. 

And the sound of a little tinkling bell, 
as of Han-Mow, their cat, followed them. 
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lo the dreams of years a little hill 
Obtrudes its shining outline; very still 
The sunshine lies upon it, and wild bees, 

Like fairy galleons, sail its heather seas. 

We knew the path so well—and then the way 
Began to fade a little, till to-day 

Our unfamiliar feet 
Can scarce make out to find the path we trod. 


on that same sod 


Only our hearts are loyal—for our will 

Has always faltered ere we reached that hill! 
Can we not stay our feet, lest we forget, 
And, thanking God the way is open yet, 

Set them, before it is too late, to seek 

The old green pasture, and the heather peak? 











THE BRITISH CRISIS 


BY WALTER E. WEYL 


N the surface England seems un- 

changed. There are the same well- 
kept farms, the same gently browsing 
sheep, the same charming rustic vil- 
lages. London also seems as usual with 
its vast stretches of inconvenient houses, 
its crowded trams and buses, its Under- 
ground, with the names of the stations 
concealed amid advertisements of tea 
and cocoa and soap. Everywhere are 
the same obsequious, quick, dull trades- 
men; the old courtesy on the streets, 
the accustomed throngs larger, if any- 
thing, than before. London, like the rest 
of England, tries to keep to its old 
habits: to cricket, newspaper-reading, 
afternoon tea, betting on the races. The 
Englishman might still say with M. 
Bergeret’s dog Riquet, “Everything 
changes; only I remain.” 

Look beneath the surface, however 
(vou need not look very deep), and you 
see that everything essential is com- 
pletely altered, and that the old England 
is gone. Everything tells you this—the 
signs “To Let” on the old houses, ren- 
dered uninhabitable by the scarcity of 
servants; the advertisements in the 
newspapers, the price marks in the shop- 
windows; the lack of cabs: the changed 
attitude of servants, workmen, work- 
women; the editorials in the newspapers; 
the talk on bus and tram and train, in 
restaurant and public-house; the altered 
mood of the people, a mood easier to 
feel than to describe. You can note the 
change in your own creature comforts. 
Before the war even a relatively poor 
man might feel rich in England. It was 
a land of cheap luxuries. Everybody 
ministered to the wants of the man with 
a few gold sovereigns jangling in his 
pocket. To-day prices are high, com- 


modities scarce, servants few and inde- 
pendent, and hotel rooms and apart- 
ments as well as modern houses unob- 
tainable. The good gold sovereign, 
which used to buy so much, has modestly 
disappeared, and in its place is the flimsy 
pound note, not much to look at and 
not worth much over the shop counter. 
You no longer feel free in England; 
what with food-cards and police regula- 
tions and unpleasant restrictions of all 
sorts you might as well be in France or 
Germany. People are spending their 
paper pounds lavishly as they used to 
spend their gold sovereigns, but one 
misses to-day the serene confidence of 
five years ago. Men talk to you de- 
spondently of the loss of British invest- 
ments abroad and discuss with some 
anxiety the heavy taxes, the new gov- 
ernment expenditures, the fall in ex- 
change, the enormous domestic debt and 
the great foreign debt, most of which is 
owed to America. There is a certain 
envy of the United States, which has 
borne its lesser war burden so easily, and 
occasionally one hears a _ rather ill- 
natured hint that we in America have 
prospered by the war at the expense of 
nations which came more promptly to 
civilization’s rescue. One hears every- 
where of the danger of American compe- 
tition in much the terms, though not in 
quite the spirit, in which the English used 
to refer to German competition. The 
more far-seeing Englishmen realize that 
England has lost, at least temporarily, 
a position of vantage that she had held 
for over a century. The English are 
worried over coal prices, labor conditions, 
governmental incapacity, the export sit- 
uation, the solvency of the nations on the 
Continent. The outlook is gray. 
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The more one studies the problem the 
more depressing it becomes. The finan- 
cial the general 
situation, the state of the export trade, 


situation, economic 


the temper of labor—all of these, from 
the point of view of England’s ability to 
hold her own in world competition, are 
exceedingly grave. 

When the war broke out Great Britain 
was burdened with a debt of £645,000,- 
000. By March 31, 1919, that debt had 
increased to £7,435,000,000, or to almost 
$4,000 for every family in the Kingdom. 

(n equal per capita debt in the United 
States would amount to about $85,000,- 
000,000. This debt, is in- 
In the year ending March 
s1, 1920, Great Britain will have a new 
deficit of £300,000,000. On March 31, 
1919, the floating debt £1,402,- 
000,000, chiefly in three months’ Treas- 
efforts 
constantly made to renew these recur- 


moreover, 


creasing. 


was 


ury bills, and great must be 


ring obligations. Finally there are hun- 
dreds of millions of national currency 
notes, which the government is theoret- 
ically obliged to meet on demand. On 
April 23, 
£349,000,000 and were supported by a 
sold reserve of only £28,500,000, or one 
dollar of gold to over twelve dollars of 
Great Britain is definitely on a 
paper basis. She is overburdened by an 
enormous debt, which at only 4 


1919, these notes amounted to 


paper. 


per 
cent. interest would incur annual charges 
greatly in excess of the total income of 
her government in 1914. It is 
wonder that 


small 
members of the House of 
Lords speak of “the serious condition of 
and warn the nation that 
it is “ heading straight for national bank- 
ruptey.” To liquidate this enormous 
debt of over $35,000.000,.000 will strain 
England’s financial ability to the utmost. 

Not that there is any likelihood of a 
rapid extinguishment of this debt. The 
government is urging, but not practis- 
ing, The end of the fighting 
brought little reduction in its vast ex- 
From April 1, 1918, to the 
day of the armistice Great Britain’s ex- 
£7,442,000 per day; 


the finances,” 


economy. 
penditures. 


penditures were 
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from the armistice to March 31, 1919, 
they were no less than £6,476,000, a 
decrease of only about one-eighth. The 
daily expenditures since the armistice 
were almost twelve 
as in the year 1914. 
Some of this expense is due to de- 
mobilization and is therefore temporary, 
but much of it threatens to be perma- 
nent. The victory over Germany has 
not lessened the size of the fleet, but 
increased it, and the military authori- 
ties are now counting upon the mainte- 
nance of an army of nine hundred thou- 
The Secretary of State for 
War insists that the peace has increased 
the commitments of Great Britain and 
that the country must keep larger forces 
than ever in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
“After depriving Germany of its navy,” 


times as large 


sand men. 


says Common Sense, in its issue of March 
15, 1919, ““the Naval estimates for the 
first year of peace are treble those for 
the year 1914. After destroying German 
militarism the Army estimates are fif- 
teen times as high as they were when 
German militarism was intact. After 
depriving Germany of its airships and 
aeroplanes, we are to spend 65,000,000 
sterling (which is more than double the 
whole Army estimates of 1914) upon the 
Air Service alone!’ Everywhere are new 
military expenditures. The campaign 
against Russia is enormously expensive. 
Simultaneously new plans for industrial 
reconstruction betterment 
make vast new demands upon the Treas- 


and social 
ury at a time when abnormally high 
prices swell the cost of all ventures. 
Great Britain’s financial situation and 
outlook is not so desperate as that of 
France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary, but it is, to say the 
least, supremely critical. 

Of even graver import is the foreign 
debt. On paper this does not seem hope- 
less, for, while England owes the United 
States about a billion pounds, a larger 
sum is owed to her by her allies and her 
dominions. On March 31, 1919, this 
debt to England aggregated £1,739,- 
000,000. But the problem is, neverthe- 
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less, serious, since England desires to pay 
the United States and is by no means 
sure that she will ever be paid in full by 
her allies. For France to pay will be 
difficult, since France has lost the larger 
part of her foreign investments and has 
been crippled by her losses in men and 
For Italy it will be 
even more difficult to pay either interest 
or principal. The immediate problem of 
these continental countries is not how to 
extinguish their foreign debt, but to 
increase it; to secure new loans in order 
to feed their populations, replenish their 
stock of raw materials, and start their 
machinery again. All these countries are 


in material wealth. 


launching out into fresh new expendi- 
tures, especially for military purposes, 
and none of them in the next few years 
will be able to export as much as they 
import. Consequently, they will not be 
able to meet their interest charges except 
by further borrowing. For the same 
reason it is doubtful whether a German 
indemnity will relieve the situation, since 
Germany also will be importing rather 
than exporting and her indemnity can 
only be paid by an excess of export of 
In the meanwhile, 
England is faced with her debt of five 
billion dollars to the United States and 
with her obligation to pay hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually in interest 


goods and credits. 


charges. 

The situation is rendered worse for 
Great Britain by the fact that she has 
already disposed of a part of her prop- 
erty held abroad. It was conservatively 
estimated in 1914 that 
£3,500,000,000 in 
colonies and in foreign lands. 


she held some 
her 
To what 
extent this huge resource has been de- 
pleted we do not know. It is certain that 
England has not suffered as heavily as 


investments in 


France, whose investments were largely 
in Russia, Turkey, and the Balkans, but 
she has, nevertheless, sold huge blocks of 
foreign The from 
these investments, although greatly les- 


securities. income 


sened, will prove a valuable resource in 
If she still has 
ten billion dollars abroad, bringing in a 


the present emergency. 
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revenue of five or six hundred millions 
of dollars, it will help her to return to 
something like normal conditions and to 
break the full shock of the blow that she 
has received from the war. 
Notwithstanding this resource, how- 
ever, her situation with regard to foreign 
countries is still dangerous. England is 
an overpopulated land, obliged either to 
starve or to import enormous quantities 
of food and raw materials, and to pay 
for them. In the past she has paid for 
them by the interest on her foreign in- 
vestments; by the use of her shipping; 
by the premiums paid to her insurance 
companies, financiers, ete.; by her great 
manufacturing establishments at home; 
by the expenditures of foreign travelers 
and residents in England. She not only 
paid, but had from one hundred to two 
hundred millions of pounds as an annual 
surplus to be invested abroad. She man- 
Her wage-earning 
class, though poor, was richer than the 
corresponding class in other European 
countries, and maintained many 
wealthy people, and perhaps a larger 
group of non-producing rentiers than any 
country except But all these 
sources of income are now in some meas- 
ure threatened. Her foreign investments 
have dwindled and she has become in- 
debted to America. She faces a new and 
formidable competition in the shipping 
business, and she has already lost her 
position as the world’s banking center, 
which formerly brought her a steady 
profit and innumerable excellent invest- 
ment chances abroad. Her manufactur- 
ing industries must, therefore, from now 
on bear a far larger part of the cost of 
paying for her food and raw materials 
than ever before, and these industries 
must compete with the industries of 
highly organized nations on terms which 
are less advantageous than a decade ago. 
Not until we translate these facts into 
figures do we realize the magnitude of 
the task Great Britain faces. In the 
fiscal year 1914 she imported almost 
$1,500,000,000 worth of food, drink, and 
tobacco, and about $1,150,000,000 worth 


aged excellently. 


she 


France. 
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of raw materials (wood, cotton, wool, 
hides and skins, nuts, oils, fats, gums, 
etc.). To import the same quantities to- 
day would probably cost at least twice 
To pay for these, at least in 
part, she exported coal and various 
manufactures (iron and steel manufact- 
electrical apparatus, machinery, 
textiles, chemicals and drugs, ships, rail- 
road cars, etc.). Even after effecting 
these exports she had a visible balance 
against her amounting, roughly, to 
&700.000,000. 

Despite her revenue abroad, it was al- 
ways upon her manufactures that Eng- 
land was obliged mainly to rely in order 
to pay for her imports. She was forced 
to manufacture cheaply enough to se- 


as much. 


ures, 


cure foreign orders. She managed to do 
competition with Germany, 
Japan, the United States, Belgium, and 
other countries by reason of certain ad- 


this, in 


vantages which she possessed. 

These advantages were in part his- 
torical. England was the first country to 
go over to the modern industrial system 
and she had therefore been able to estab- 
lish a good industrial system, a capable 
national machinery, an effective work- 
ing-class, and an unequaled prestige. 
Apart from this historical advantage, 
moreover, she was in possession of large 
supplies of coal, iron, and limestone, and 
she had the further advantage of an ex- 
cellent network of navigable rivers, com- 
parative freedom from attack by foreign 
nations, a small army, free trade, and 
vast supplies of cheap capital. The 
British manufacturer could borrow at 
lower rates than could his competitor in 
the United States or Germany. Great 
Britain was also favored by her immense 
merchant Her geographical 
situation was also advantageous. She 
stood at the gateway of Europe. She 
had at her back the vast wealthy conti- 
nent of Europe to trade with and draw 
profits from. 

She labored under corresponding dis- 
advantages. If the British industrial 
system was the oldest, it was far from 
being the most effective or the best or- 


marine. 
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The German manufacturer 
was more scientific than his British com- 
petitor, as well as more modern and 
open-minded, and the German workman 
was better trained than was the English 
workman. If ships helped England, 
railroads came to the aid of her manu- 
facturing rivals on the Continent. The 
German government, the German rail- 
roads, the German banks, all helped in 
the development of the German indus- 


ganized. 


try, which was more adventurous and 
self-conscious than the British industry. 
Year by year British manufacturing, 
though increasing, lost in competition 
with German and American manufact- 
uring. Even before the war British in- 
dustrial primacy was threatened. 

It is no longer threatened; it is lost. 
Germany for a time is out of the run- 
ning, but in the mean while the United 
States has advanced at a giant’s pace 
and even Japan has gained at England's 
expense. Great Britain returns to the 
world competition more severely handi- 
capped and in a relatively worse position 
than before the war. 

In the first place, many of her best 
markets are gone. Of all European 
countries importing British produce in 
1913, Germany stood easily first, absorb- 
ing over two hundred million dollars’ 
worth of goods. Russia, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, and Norway, to say 
nothing of France, were heavy import- 
ers. To-day this trade is largely cur- 
tailed by reason of Europe’s impoverish- 
ment. There still remains British India, 
the largest single importer of British 
produce, as well as Australia and China. 
In Asia, however, Japanese competition 
is cutting into British trade while Amer- 
ican competition is making itself felt not 
only in Canada and South America, but 
even in Europe. The market for British 
goods is not as wide as five years ago. 
The destitution of a great part of the 
world means a circumscription of British 
trade. 

Moreover, Great Britain no longer 
produces as cheaply as formerly. In the 
past England has relied largely on rela- 
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tively low-waged labor to produce cheap 
goods. Her labor is no longer cheap. It 
has become dearer because food has 
become dearer, and because labor itself 
has become scarcer, and because there 
has come about a revolt of labor. 

What is happening at the moment is 
an increasing dependence of manufactur- 
ing upon agricultural nations. ‘The na- 
tions that produce food and raw ma- 
terials (the essentials of life) have gained 
supremacy over those which merely 
fashion things, for in times of abnormal 
scarcity it is the primal wants that must 
be satisfied. This fact gives countries 
like the United States, the Argentine, 
and eventually Russia, an enormous 
advantage over manufacturing countries 
like England, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Poland. Industrial nations 
must pay whatever is asked for the food 
that they need. The same is true of raw 
materials (cotton, wool, copper, iron, 
coal). 

Because of the scarcity and dearness 
of food, wages in Great Britain, as else- 
where, were bound to rise. But wages 
have risen also because the war has deci- 
mated labor. It has killed and maimed 
millions, and has undermined the mo- 
rale, contentment, and discipline of 
other millions of workers. It was habit, 
even more than necessity, that kept the 
carpenter to his lathe and the shoe- 
maker to his last. The war has disturbed 
and in part destroyed that habit of sub- 
ordination and submission to disciplined 
work at monotonous tasks. Wage- 
earners are no longer willing to toil as 
long as before, nor for as low wages. 
They are filled with new conceptions of 
what is due them and no longer wish to 
go back to their old jobs. The wage- 
earners of the world—and not least in 
Great Britain—have become more revo- 
lutionary. You cannot talk to them 
about the necessity for an export trade. 
They will answer that, export trade or 
none, their own wants come first. They 
refuse to be sacrificed, as in the past, to 
the need of securing foreign markets. 

We see this revolt of labor in other 


countries besides England, but nowhere 
is it more menacing than there. The 
reason is not far to seek. In England 
manufacturers, as a class, have never 
clearly recognized that high wages may 
mean low labor cost. Their approved 
method of making profits has been im- 
mediately to cut piece prices as soon as 
the men’s earnings reached a certain 
level. The wage-earners have retorted 
by limiting output, and as a result the 
product of industry has been smaller 
than in countries like America with a 
more enlightened capitalism. The enor- 
mous strength of the British trade- 
unions, moreover, makes a revolt of 
labor in that country far more difficult 
to suppress. The wage-earners have the 
power and seem to have the inclination 
to give little and to ask much. 

This situation has grown very much 
more acute since the armistice. All 
through Great Britain wage-earners are 
restless. They are tired of the over- 
work, the over-discipline, and the rigid 
repression of four years. They are in- 
furiated at the profiteers. They are 
skeptical of the good-will of their em- 
ployers and of the honesty of Parlia- 
ment. Fair words and promises they 
will no longer accept; they are surfeited 
with promises that have not been kept. 
Disgusted with the hypocrisy under 
which imperialists are asking for their 
blind allegiance, disillusioned concerning 
the ability and integrity of the ruling 
classes, beset and tortured by an increas- 
ing cost of living that robs them of the 
fruits of their extra exertion, they are 
determined to secure their own rights. 
They will no longer be managed or con- 
trolled or disciplined by men not of their 
own choosing, and they will use their 
newly acquired power to maintain their 
own position, whatever employers or 
politicians say. As a result there are 
sporadic and seemingly causeless strikes, 
a growing spirit of insubordination, and 
an unwillingness to obey even their own 


leaders unless those leaders agree with 
the rank and file. 
England is thus faced with the neces- 














THE 


of producing more and consuming 
less at a time when her wage-earners are 
insistent upon working less and consum- 
ing more. There is only one way out of 
this dilemma. If England is both to 
satisfy her wage-earners and to _ re- 


establish her former position in the 


rid’s market, she must completely 
rrganize her national industry, render 
larger 
It has been 


med by many that she has already 


more efficient, and secure a 


1 roduction with less effort. 


ide long steps toward the attainment 
this greater efficiency and that as a 
esult of the lessons of this war she will 
ww forge ahead of all compe titors. As 
however, there is little indication 
Output 


increase. The 


i Suc h a general improvement. 
minishes and costs 
necessities are higher to-day 


July, 1919 


o, and, as the currency 


es ot 
than they were six months 


becomes 1! 


flated, money wages go up, although real 

ges lag behind. In one industry after 

other employers complain of their in- 
ability to compete with the better organ- 
| nited 
Ithough American wages are still much 
higher than those of Great Britain. Eng 


land, industrially, seems paralyzed, ham- 


States, 


ized industries of the 


trung. She is afraid to import freely; 

fails to produce easily or cheaply - she 
seems unable to regain her old markets. 

The coal situation in Great Britain 
to-day typifies this failure to maintain 
output and to make progress. “Coal,” 
says Lord Inchcape, “has been the 
maker of modern Britain. . .. It has 


done more to determine the bent of 
British activities and the form of British 
society than all the Parliaments of the 
pest hundred and twenty years.” The 
whole industrial system of Great Britain 
has been built up on large supplies of 
cheap coal. Coal represents one-tenth 
of the value of all British exports and 
seven-tenths of their bulk. 

Despite this importance of coal, how- 
ever, the industry has never been organ- 
ized scientifically. It is, of course, true 
that there is a vast difference among 
coal-mines, many of which are handi- 
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BRITISH 


capped by thin seams, loose joints, soft 
or broken roofs, bands of stone. sporadic 
concretions of stone in coai, water, gas, 
and other difficult 
whole, the British 
easily worked as are the mines of Amer- 


conditions. As a 


mines are not so 


ica. According to evidence brought be 
fore the Sankey Commission, however, 
the organization of British mining has 
been singularly ineffective. There has 
been an absence of modern machinery, a 
lack of scientific management, and an 
inability to get the best work out of the 
men. The output of the mines per unit 
of labor has steadily decreased From 
1886 to 1914 the output per man em 
in the 
315 to 252 tons, while during approxi 
t IS86 to 1912 
the output per man in American mines 
increased from 400 to 660 tons. In 1886 
the American miner got out 27 per cent. 


ployed British mines fell from 


mately the same period 


more coal than did the British miner; 
in 1912 he mined 162 per cent. more 
The British industry lagged hopelessly 
behind. 

During the war the British coal indus- 
try still further declined. While Amer- 
ican mines poured out a vastly increased 
output, the product of the British mines 
fell off. 


of miners at work in Great Britain as in 


To-day with the same number 


1913 the annual production has become 
45,000,000 tons less. 
moreover, that with the reduced hours, 
which came into effect in July, the falling 
off as compared with 1913 will be no less 
then 70,000,000 tons. If this occurs 
and the output falls to 200,000,000 tons a 
year, the export trade will be gone and a 


The owners fear, 


system of permanent rationing will be 
fastened upon British industry and upon 
British home consumers of coal. Already 
the price of coal has been raised SIX 
shillings a ton, and may be raised still 
higher. The effect of this increase of 
price and the lessening of output will be 
to handicap all manufacturers who use 
coal (ship-builders, metallurgists, textile 
manufacturers, etc.) and, by raising the 
cost of living, increase wages and labor 
costs throughout the Kingdom. 
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The miners are demanding the nation- 
alization of the mines on the plea that 
only by so doing can the output be in- 
creased. The mine owners, on the other 
hand, are bitterly fighting nationaliza- 
tion. They believe that the government 
would run the mines for the miners in- 
stead of for the whole community, and 
that output would be further dimin- 
ished. Let the miners increase output 
“and limit their standard of living to 
compete with other nations,” insists 
Lord Gainford, and “the employers 
would then be in a position to see how 
far they could increase wages.” A des- 
perate fight is on between the employers 
and employees of this industry; strikes 
break out, the output is further re- 
stricted, and the mines themselves are 
endangered, while each side insists upon 
its own solution. 

In the midst of this conflict the gov- 
ernment seems to have no policy. It 
makes all sorts of promises to all sorts of 
parties and salves its conscience by 
keeping none. It promised government 
ownership of railroads and also private 
ownership, conseription and no con- 
scription, intervention in Russia and 
non-intervention. In the labor problem 
it is irresolute. It has plans, but no plan. 

This impotence of the government is 
easily understood. It is the government 
of a Khaki Parliament elected on issues 
quite extraneous to those now agitating 
the public. It is accused by its enemies 
of being unrepresentative of the major- 
ity opinion of Great Britain. Moreover, 
it is bewildered by the innumerable un- 
settled problems resulting from the war 
or left unsettled during the war. It is 
forced to concern itself with the Peace 
Treaty, the special treaty with France, 
the Irish question, the problem of Rus- 
sian intervention, the Syrian problem, 
etc. It seems to have neither the time 
nor the inclination nor the ability to work 
out a sane, comprehensive plan of action 
for industrial regeneration. 

Its handling of the railroad problem 
is an illustration of its seeming lack of 
capacity to grasp these problems as a 


whole. During the recent election Mr. 
Churchill definitely stated that the gov- 
ernment had decided to nationalize the 
railroads, but later, when the Prime Min- 
ister was interviewed on this subject by 
representatives of the National Union of 
Railroadmen, he was forced to inform 
them that the whole question was “held 
over for the present.” In other words, 
the government had no railway policy. 
What this means is that the govern- 
ment also has no reconstruction policy. 
It is urgently necessary to build a vast 
number of houses in England and to 
build them in small towns in order to 
prevent overcrowding, slums, and degen- 
eration. But houses cannot, as a rule, 
be built in towns where there are no fac- 
tories to employ the people who live in 
the houses, and factories cannot be 
built where there are no houses in which 
the workmen are to live. Whether or not 
a new small town can be created or an 
old one be enlarged will depend upon 
whether transport conditions permit the 
small town to compete with the enor- 
mous cities of to-day. It is a question 
of transport rates and transport service. 
The actual system of a war-time control 
of the railways will not solve the prob- 
lem, because this control keeps alive the 
present sectionalism of the railroad sys- 
tems and prevents unity. Nor does it 
provide a stimulus for new railroad de- 
velopment, which is essential if there is 
to be any true reconstruction in Great 
Britain. Moreover, there is as yet no 
grasping of the whole problem of trans- 
portation in Great Britain. The rail- 
roads are only one part of transporta- 
tion. There are also the canals, adapted 
for heavy, slow freight; transportation 
by automobile, which is likely to be very 
important in a country of short hauls; 
the street and interurban electric-rail- 
way problem, to say nothing of the ship- 
ping problem and transportation by air. 
What is needed is a coherent, unified 
plan, a great transportation system by 
land, water, and air that will meet 
the requirements of an industrial nation 
like England. It is necessary to plan. 











THE 
It is fatal to muddle 
through. 

As one looks about England to-day 
and 
after another, the question arises: What 
is the way out? Is there a way out? 

The answer depends upon how we 


attempt to 


notes one discouraging situation 


interpret the question. If we mean how 
is England to the industrial 
primacy of the world, the answer, I am 


recover 


convinced, must be, she will never re- 
England is an island of great 
resources inhabited by an intelligent and 


cover it. 


extraordinarily capable people, but she 
is, after all, only an island. She cannot 
hope for an industrial future comparable 
with that of great continental peoples 
like the Americans, the Russians, and 


eventually, perhaps, the Chinese. She 
has not the basis in natural resources. 
True, there is the British Empire, in 


which many Englishmen hope to dis- 
cover the foundation for a greater na- 
tional prosperity based on the economic 
dependence of the dominions upon Eng- 
Already the present Parliament 
has launched out upon a policy of Im- 


land 


perial preference by which the Empire 
eventually is to be fused into one eco- 
nomic unit. It is a grandiose project, too 
vast and complicated to be discussed at 
the fag end of this article. 
doubted, however, whether 


It may be 
the success 
of this venture will be as signal as its 
advocates predict. Quite apart from the 
danger of commercial retaliation, will 
not the higher cost of labor in England, 
caused by this policy of Imperial pref- 
erence, make production more expensive 
than ever, and will not England as a con- 
sequence lose as much in the continental, 
South American, and North American 
markets as she gains in her own de- 
pendencies? Can England permanently 
compete with the United States in 
Canada? Economic union is a matter 
not so much of political affiliation as of 
attraction, and attraction depends upon 


In all 


become in- 


magnitude, wealth, and nearness. 
probability, Canada _ will 
creasingly American in its economic text- 
ure. The Ottawa manufacturer or Nova 
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Scotian mine owner will séll in the best 
market and borrow in the best. The same 
is true of Australia, British South Africa, 
and of all colonies and dependencies. 

But even if England can never again 
become the leading industrial nation of 
the world, even if she loses her preferred 
position in banking, insurance, and, per- 
haps, shipping, as she has lost her pre- 
eminence in mining and manufacturing, 
she has, nevertheless, an excellent chance 
of remaining a wealthy, influential, and 
industrially advanced nation. To ac- 
complish this, however, will not be easy. 
She must increase production while at 
the same time satisfying the just de- 
mands of her workers. She must reor- 
ganize her industry completely, devoting 
to that industry intelligent and scien- 
tific thought as Germany did before the 
war. She cannot maintain the largest 
navy and one of the largest armies in the 
world, carrying on wars everywhere and 
at the same time successfully compete 
with nations bearing a lighter burden. 
She can no longer trust to prestige, con- 
servatism, laxity, disunity, or muddling 
in the newer and fiercer competition 
with which she is faced to-day. 

This crisis is one toward which Eng- 
land was already tending before the war, 
but which the war has brought rapidly 
nearer. England, like France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia, is now learning that 
no nation can really win a long modern 
war, and that victory is almost as disas- 
trous as defeat, The war has not only de- 
stroyed men, societies, wealth, and hab- 
its, but it has cut so deep at the roots of 
our whole industrial system that our 
old values are disappearing and we are 
forced to deal with new values that we 
do not yet understand. What is happen- 
ing is a change so vast and bewilder- 
ing, vague, that we 
are not yet adjusted to it, are striking 
blindly at it, are invoking it and seeking 
to exorcise it by means of old formulas 
that have lost their meaning. We are 
caught in a movement which is serious to 
some nations and perilous to others. Of 
these latter England is one. 


so inchoate and 











WAR INVENTIONS THAT CAME TOO LATE 


BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


HE war that came to an end with 

the signing of the armistice on No- 
vember 11, 1918, differed from previous 
wars principally in that it was a contest 
of brains much more than it was a con- 
test of brute forces. Machines counted 
for more than men, mind for more than 
muscle. Germany relied on her assumed 
superiority in applied science as much as 
she did upon her army to win the war. 
That the resourcefulness of the Allied 
scientists and the ingenuity of their en- 
gineers could match and overmatch her 
own technical achievements, Germany 
did not believe. 

Germany was, however, defeated by 
precisely the sort of technical and scien- 
tific ability of which she had long 
claimed a monopoly; and to this end 
America contributed even more effec- 
tively with the products of her research 
laboratories and her engineering works 
than she did even in conflict of troops. 

America’s entrance into the war may 
fairly be said to have raised the question 
whether the traditional “* Yankee inge- 
nuity’’ was merely a_ tradition, or 
whether the strain of skill and resource- 
fulness bred of pioneer necessity per- 
sisted in our later cosmopolitan breed. 
The event proved that the old strain still 
ran in Yankee blood. It is not belittling 
the scientific achievements in war of the 
British, the French, and the Italians to 
claim that American applied science, ex- 
pressed in death-dealing devices, had 
placed at the command of Germany’s 
enemies, when the war ended, means of 
forcing the Hun to choose between com- 
plete surrender and utter annihilation. 
It is not known how much the Germans 
knew or had guessed of the resources 


which America was prepared to bring 


into the field against her in the spring of 
1919; it is not an unfair assumption that 
it was the German awakening to the 
resistless power of the forces about to be 
unloosed that led to her unexpected plea 
for mercy last November. 

With America’s declaration of war 
there was begun the mobilization not 
only of an army of combat, but of the 
scientific and technical skill of the entire 
nation. University professors were taken 
out of their class-rooms, put into uni- 
form, and given the chance to apply 
their scientific knowledge for their coun- 
try’s service; inventors were given carte 
blanche to perfect their dreams; engi- 
neers were set problems that challenged 
their ingenuity. And stupendous and 
amazing were the results. 

With many of these results the public 
is familiar. The Browning machine-gun, 
the Liberty motor, the depth-bomb, the 
submarine-detector, the radio telephone 
—these and a score of other Yankee 
devices and inventions which had been 
perfected and produced in time to be of 
actual war service have been widely dis- 
cussed, criticized, and finally accepted 
in the matter-of-course way in which 
Americans accept new marvels. But 
there were even more marvelous achieve- 
ments than any of these, which we had 
no opportunity to use before the war 
ended, but which constitute, in the story 
of their inception and their development, 
one of the most wonderful chapters in 
the history of applied science. 

First in the list, not only because in 
itself it epitomizes the romance of chem- 
istry, but because its discovery has 
placed forever in the hands of the United 
States the most powerful weapon of war 
ever wielded, is Lewisite. 
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Lewisite is a gas so deadly that it has 
seventy-two times the killing power of 
the most deadly gas used in the war. 
When the the 
United States had manufactured and on 
hand enough of this poison to kill the 


armistice was signed 


entire German army and was making it 
The United 


States, moreover, was the only power 


at the rate of ten tons a day. 


that participated in the Hague Peace 
Conferences that was not bound by the 
the 
Germany, the first to 


Hague Convention against use of 
poison gas In war. 
iolate this rule of war, had been one 
of the first to ratify it; America, on the 
advice of the late Captain Mahan, had 
declined to bind herself not to use poison 
cs. ° 

Acting on the principle we had an- 
nounced in 1900, that the use of gas was 

re humane than the use of bombs, 
yullets, or high explosives and infinitely 
more humane than the torpedo, our gov- 
ernment 


was literally to 


We were 


preparing 
smother the German army. 
making all of the gaces that had been 
used by any of the combatants, and in 
we had We had in 


preparation, too, huge mobile guns for 


addition Lewisite. 
hurling shells filled with gas to incredible 
distances, and, even more wonderful, we 
had all but perfected and were preparing 
to manufacture automatic apparatus for 
dropping containers of this new poison 
from the air, at a distance of a hundred 
miles or more from our base of opera- 
tions. 

The chemical secret of Lewisite has 
not been disclosed. It is the invention 
of Prof. W. Lee Lewis, who left the chair 
of chemistry at Northwestern University 
to serve as a captain in the Ordnance 
Department and was assigned to duty 
with the the Bureau of 
Mines, who conducted American poison- 


chemists of 


is researches in the early stages of our 
war participation. While on this duty in 
the laboratories at American University, 
Captain Lewis put together a chemical 
compound that had never before been 
recorded and which, in its peculiarly 
toxic effects, acts upon the human sys- 
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tem in a manner different 
known poison. 


from any 

No secret of all the war secrets was 
more carefully guarded than this dis- 
covery. The substance itself was known 
“G-34.” 
Curious inquirers were told that G-34 
was “methyl,” a word that has no rela- 
tion to the actual stuff. Only a few offi- 
cers in the Division of Chemical War- 
fare knew anything about it, and fewer 
still had any conception of its potency 
and purpose. 


in the official records only as 


Lewisite is described as “an oily liquid 
of an amber color and the odor of gera- 
nium blossoms.’ It is highly explosive, 
and on contact with water it bursts into 
flame. 
fuses into a gas which kills instantly on 
the inhalation of the smallest 


Let loose in the open air, it dif- 


amount 
that can by any means be measured. A 
single drop of the liquid on the hand 
causes death in a few hours, the victim 
dying in fearful agony. The pain on 
contact is acute and almost unendurable. 
It acts by penetrating through the skin 
or, in the gaseous form, through the lung 
tissue, poisoning the blood, affecting in 
turn the kidneys, the lung tissue, and 
the heart. 

When the armistice was signed the 
United States had on hand one hundred 
and fifty tons of this stuff, enough to 
poison half the population of the country 
if the containers were opened at strategic 
points. To-day there is none in existence 
except a few carefully guarded samples 
in the possession of the Bureau of Mines 
and the War Department; 
buildings in which it was made and the 


even the 
machinery used in its manufacture have 
been utterly destroyed. 

Lewisite manufactured at Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland, ing 
a plant called by the men who worked ea 
it “the mouse-trap.” 


was 


never came out until the war was over: 
each of the eight hundred workers signed 
an agreement of voluntary imprison- 
ment before going to work. They could 
write letters, but could give no address 


but that of a locked box in the Cleve- 


Men who went 
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land post-office ; telegrams were cleared 
through the General Electric Company's 
works at Nela Park, where Col. F. M. 
Dorsey, in charge of the plant, had been 
chemical engineer’ before putting on 
khaki. The hours were long, the work 
hard, the risk tremendous. But in spite 
of the frightfully poisonous nature of 
the stuff they were making, not a man 
was poisoned ; the only death in the 
plant was from influenza. To protect the 
men while at work there was devised a 
mask and overall suit that rendered 
them absolutely immune. Masks that 
gave full protection against the most 
powerful German gases were useless 
against Lewisite. 

With the war over, all this labor went 
for nothing—except to leave in the pos- 
session of the War Department the se- 
cret of the most lethal weapon of offense 
and defense vet devised. To keep the 
secret from prying eyes that might 
deduce it from the arrangement of the 
plant, the character of the machinery, or 
some traces of the substance itself or its 
components, the entire system of labora- 
tories and barracks was destroyed in less 
than three months after the armistice. 
The stock on hand, loaded in cast-iron 
containers, was placed on a train and sent 
through on special schedule to the sea- 
board, a guard of soldiers constituting 
the whole crew except the engine-driver. 
At Baltimore the containers were placed 
on a ship, and, fifty miles out at sea, at 
a point where the Atlantic Ocean is three 
miles deep, they were gently lowered 
overside. Time and rust will release 
their lethal contents, the chemical action 
of the sea-water will neutralize the 
poison, and all that will remain of Lew- 
isite will be the samples in Washington 
and the sealed formula. 

For projecting Lewisite against the 
enemy two principal methods had been 
adopted and preparations for their exe- 
cution were under way. One was by 
means of eight-inch shells, to be fired 
from guns mounted on railway carriages. 
Toward the end of the war it was dis- 
closed that five fourteen-inch naval guns 


on railway mounts were in use by the 
American forces on the western front 
It was not known, however, that the 
army had devised and was manufactur- 
ing a quantity of railway mounts for 
eight-inch guns designed for hurling gas- 
shells filled with Lewisite and having a 
range of more than fifteen miles. But 
our government possessed an even more 
efficient means for smothering the Ger- 
mans. 

This was the automatic airplane, a 
device which was kept so secret that 
even six months after the signing of the 
armistice only a few of the higher officials 
of the War Department knew of its ex- 
istence, and most of them did not under- 
stand the principle of its operation. 
Only one of these machines had been 
finished, but its success proved the pos- 
sibility of constructing cheaply and 
speedily a fleet of airplanes that could be 
flown without having a human being on 
board and which could be relied upon to 
drop bombs of poison gas at a distance 
of fifty or more miles from their starting- 
point, and to drop these bombs within 
half a mile of the point previously deter- 
mined upon as their objective. The dii- 
fusive power of Lewisite is so great that 
to set it free within half a mile of the 
enemy is almost as effective as dropping 
it in the midst of his forces. Half a dozen 
three-hundred-pound bombs of Lewisite, 
exploded to windward of the city of 
Berlin, would have killed the entire 
population of the German capital. And 
by the use of the automatic airplane all 
danger to the attacking forces is elimi- 
nated. The worst that could happen 
would be to have the "planes brought 
down by the enemy, who would get the 
surprise of his life when the Lewisite gas 
began to circulate in his vicinity. 

The principle of the automatic air- 
plane was worked out by Orville Wright 
at his experimental aviation laboratories 
at Dayton, and is a development of the 
automatic stabilizer which he invented 
in 1913. and by the use of which he flew 
over a circular course for more than an 
hour without touching the controls of 
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his machine. The Wright stabilizer com- 
prises two pendulums, one swinging in a 
plane parallel to the machine's line of 
flight and the other transversely. These 
pendulums are so attached to the wing 
and tail controls that when the machine 
starts to rise or descend at a dangerous 
or undesirable banks too 
stec ply in a lateral direction, the ailerons 


angle, or 


and elevators are automatically adjusted 
to a position that brings the craft back 
on a level keel. 

For military purposes there was com- 
bined with the Wright stabilizer a small 
gyroscope, so connected with a clock- 
work-timing mechanism that the ’plane 
could be set to fly over any predeter- 
n ined course before dropping its load of 
Thus, it might 
usted as to fly around a mountain that 
completely 


gas bombs. be SO ad- 


concealed two opposing 
armies from each other and so literally 
enable the attacking force to 
around a corner.” 
mental flight 
ti ability of this device; the most spec- 
tacular of them demonstrated that the 
machine so equipped has automatic sta- 
bility 


** shoot 
Numerous experi- 
proved the entire prac- 


in the air beyond anything its 
makers had dreamed of. 

Che automatic airplane was sent up at 
the Wright Flying-field, near Dayton. It 
had flown but a short distance when a 
sudden gust of wind caught it and the 
control mechanism became jammed for 
a moment. To the alarm of the specta- 
tors, the nose of the *plane pointed 
straight up into the air. It paused there 
an instant, as if about to drop into a tail- 
spin; then, as gracefully as Verdrines 
himself ever did it, it “looped the loop” 
and resumed its horizontal course. But 
in looping the loop the clockwork con- 
trol mechanism fell out: it had not been 
thought necessary to am hor it in place. 
So, instead of coming back, after making 
a short turn over the neighboring coun- 
tryside, the airplane swung wide in a 
great circle over the city of 
Back it came toward the fly ing-field, and 
once more around, nearly a mile in the 


Day ton. 


‘ir, its creators on the ground watching 
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in helpless wonder, as Frankenstein must 
have watched the monster his inventive 
genius had evolved. 

Four times the uncontrolled ‘plane 
circled over the city and back to the fly- 
ing-field, until, having traveled more 
than one hundred miles alone in the air, 
its gasolene exhausted, it glided earth- 
ward and landed with a crash in a near- 
by field. When Mr. Wright and his as- 
sistants hurried to the spot, would-be 
rescuers were trying to lift the machine 
off the ground to get at the aviators they 
supposed were buried in the wreckage. 
Only the impromptu explanation that 
the pilot had jumped with a parachute a 
few miles back prevented the secret of 
the automatic airplane from leaking out 
then and there. 

Although this device was perfected 
too late to be used in the war, the fact of 
its existence gives added weight to Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s prediction that, brutal 
and savage as was this war, the next will 
be even more brutal and savage. It 
would be difficult, however, to imagine a 
more potent discourager of the war spirit 
than the knowledge that the enemy pos- 
sesses such resources as Lewisite and the 
automatic airplane. 

Without undertaking to discuss the 
moot question as to whether our air- 
plane record in the war was a success or 
a failure, it may be pointed out that it 
until after the armistice was 
signed that there was brought cut in 
America a military airplane that was 
anything but a 


was not 


copy of European 
models. This machine, when it did come 
out, however, was so radically different 
from anything the Allies, the Americans, 
or the Germans had used as to be almost 
revolutionary; in the judgment of avia- 
tion experts it has established a standard 
to which future military ‘planes must 
conform, or at least a point of departure 
for the designers of such ‘planes. 

Like Lewisite and the automatic air- 
plane, the Loening monoplane was to 
have been used in the expected summer 
campaign of 1919. At once the smallest 


and the fastest military airplane so far 


£. 


——_-s 
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produced, it combines in one machine 
the functions heretofore performed by 
two different types of ‘planes. The chief 
purpose of airplanes in war is to observe 
the enemy’s movements and positions; 
aerial battles are spectacular, but they 
are not war; the “ace” fights his air 
duels solely to protect his own or destroy 
the enemy’s observation-’planes. So the 
chief aim of every army is to obtain a 
supply of observation-"planes and only 
enough high-speed pursuit-’planes to af- 
ford these the necessary protection. 
America had built no pursuit-’planes 
prior to the armistice, resting our pro- 
ductive efforts on training-’planes and 
observation-'planes and buying the fast- 
er, single-seat “Spad”’ pursuit-’planes 
from France. To combine the two func- 
tions in a single machine had been 
thought impossible. 

Mr. Grover Cleveland Loening, the 
young American aviation engineer who, 
when still some years under thirty, had 
been chief aeronautical engineer of the 
United States army at a time when the 
airplane was still regarded by American 
military authorities as more or less a toy, 
accomplished this result. The Loening 
machine is a monoplane, a return in this 
respect to the class of airplanes most 
favored by both the Allies and Germany 
at the beginning of the war. Prior to 
1914 the French had developed the 
monoplane, a type of airplane almost 
unknown in America. The famous Ger- 
man “Taube” "planes, of which so much 
was heard early in the war, were mono- 
planes, and so were some of the first 
British scout-’planes. At the end of the 
war, however, there was not a single 
monoplane type being made by any of the 
Allies or by Germany. The abandon- 
ment of the monoplane was due, not to 
any prejudice in favor of the biplane, but 
because the latter could be more readily 
produced in large quantities by compara- 
tively inexpert workmen, with less risk 
of imperfections that might prove fatal 
to the flyers. Previous types of mono- 
plane, moreover, had been exclusively 
single-seated machines, with the pilot so 


located that his range of vision was 
greatly curtailed. No Allied machine of 
any type, it might be pointed out in 
passing, equaled the German Fokker-7 
in this matter of visual range from the 
pilot’s seat, just as none of them ap- 
proached it in many other essentials of a 
military ‘plane; superior engines alone 
gave the Allies an advantage over the 
Germans in the air, ’plane for "plane. 
The tiny Loening monoplane, 32 feet 
across the wings, and weighing, with its 
full military load and two passengers, 
only 2,608 pounds, made a ground speed 
of 143.5 miles an hour on its official test; 
138.2 miles at 6,500 feet elevation. The 
French Spad’s record is 135 miles at the 
same altitude; the British Sopwith’s, 
131; only the Italian S. V., with its 142 
miles an hour, exceeds this. The wings 
of the Loening *plane are attached to the 
top of the fuselage and they are cut 
away so that the pilot, who sits between 
them, has a clear view through a very 
large arc, while the observer’s vision is 
almost completely unobstructed. And 
in this little machine, for the first time, 
was solved the problem of making an air- 
plane carry a load equal to its own 
weight; the bare machine weighs but 
1,300 pounds. The average carrying 
capacity of airplanes is about 50 per 
cent. of the weight of the machine. In 
the next war America will at least be able 
to begin with a more efficient type of 
fighting-’planes than any of the con- 
testants had in the war just ended. 
And in the next war another product 
of American technical resourcefulness 
will play an important part. This is 
helium, the gas that makes the dirigible 
the safest and most useful weapon for 
aerial warfare. Because of the bringing 
down of so many Zeppelins during the 
war, the impression prevails that the 
dirigible proved a failure. On the con- 
trary, they were in every respect, save 
that of extreme vulnerability to direct 
attack, a great success. With two excep- 
tions, every one of the Zeppelins brought 
down by the Allies during the war was 
destroyed by being set on fire in mid-air. 
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\ thing could be more inflammable than 
gas-bag filled with hydrogen, 


But 
| Yankee ingenuity discovered a 


ost inflammable of all gases. 


ns of obtaining a gas which would 
ver the same purpose without being 

mable, the 
er-than-air available in 


hydrogen was one 
substance 
quantities for balloon purposes. 
that the dirigible balloon, 


though capable of navigating in storms 


This meant 
in which airplanes could not venture, 
free from the risk of sudden falls, and 
br nable of 
useful loads than any airplane yet de- 


lifting enormously greater 


vised, was, nevertheless, an extremely 
perilous craft. A single incendiary bullet 
piercing the envelope of the military 
balloon ignites the hydrogen and the 
Even in 


, a single spark from defective elec- 


craft crashes to earth in flames. 
peace 
{ wiring or a burst of flame from the 
engine-exhaust has been known to wreck 
an airship. 

In 1904 Lord Rayleigh and Sir Will- 
1am 


pheric air a gas previously unknown, to 


tamsay had discovered in atmos- 


which they gave the name “helium.”’ 
It is only slightly heavier than hydrogen 
and entirely non-inflammable. It exists 
in the air in the proportion of I part to 
250,000, by volume; that is, in 250,000 
cubic feet of air there is 1 cubic foot of 
helium. It had also been found in certain 
rare minerals, but its production had 
been only in the minutest quantities, at 
a laboratory cost of about $1,700 a cubic 
foot. When it that the 
cubic contents of even a small dirigible 
are more than 100,000 feet, it is obvious 
that the | ice of enough helium to fill 
a Zeppelin wow ld run into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Shortly before his 
death, in the third year of the war, how- 
ever, Sir William Ramsay urged upon 
the British Admiralty that efforts be 
made to 


is considered 


natural sources of 

helium, expressing his belief that some- 

where a supply might be found. When 

the United States entered the war it had 

just been discovered that certain natural 

gases found in Canada contained as high 
Vor. CXXXIX.—No. 834.—105 


discover 


Sor 


as a third of 1 per cent. of this useful 
element. 

This gave the clue to American in- 
vestigators. The problem was turned 
over to the Bureau of Mines, to find an 
adequate supply of helium and to devise 
methods of isolating it economically. In 
northern Texas, near the ( Y\klahoma line, 
gases were found that contained more 
than 1 per cent. of the substance sought. 
A ten-year lease was taken by the gov- 
ernment on the gas-wells in this field. 
Pipe-lines were laid to carry the gas to 
Fort Worth, where there were in opera- 
tion commercial plants which were al- 
ready extracting oxygen and _ nitrogen 
from the gas. The Bureau of Mines built 
a third plant at Petrolia, Texas, adjacent 
to the wells. Under the direction of 
Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, the chief 
metallurgist of the Bureau of Mines, a 
process was developed of liquefying the 
gas at a low temperature and distilling 
off the other constituents, leaving the 
stubborn and inert helium behind. It 
was found that the cost of production in 
quantities was not more than ten cents 
foot. The R-34 has a gas 
capacity of 2,000,000 cubic feet, but 
even the $200,000 it would cost to fill it 
with helium would be a small expense as 


a cubie 


as modern war costs go. 

Small balloons filled with helium were 
sent up near Washington and fired at 
from airplanes with incendiary bullets, 
which passed completely through with- 
out producing any effect. When the 
armistice was signed there had been pro- 
duced 147,000 cubic feet 
helium ready to ship to France. 


of American 
A small 
quantity had actually reached Europe, 
and only the signing of the armistice 
prevented the carrying out of the plan to 
send a fleet of fireproof dirigibles to drop 
bombs and gas on Germany from a 
height of five miles. 

Not all the surprises Uncle Sam had 
up his sleeve for the Hun were ethereal. 
We were prepared to send into the field 
in the spring of 1919 the heaviest mobile 
artillery ever placed on wheels. The size 
of guns that can be used to advantage in 
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war 13s limited by the speed with which 
they can be moved from place to place. 
What made the French sotxante-quinze, 
the famous ‘“*75-millimeter” gun, and 
its British and American three-inch pro- 
totype, the useful of all field- 
artillery was the ease with which a bat- 
tery of these guns could dash up to a 
position, fire half a dozen rounds with 
the effect of a three-inch ma- 
chine-gun, and then dash away to an- 
other position before the enemy could 
locate the source of the shots. 


most 


almost 


But even 
the three-inch gun requires six horses for 
anything like speedy movement from 
place to place. Motor-tractors of any 
ordinary type are useful where there are 
roads, but there are not always good 
roads on the battle-field; to use any- 
thing bigger than a three-inch gun with 
equally good effects involved the inven- 
American 
engineers who were set to study the 
problem substituted the caterpillar for 


horses. 


tion of new tractive devices. 


The caterpillar is the one distinctively 
American land trans- 
port. It is, In essence, a traction-engine 
mounted on parallel, flexible, endless 
tracks, enabling it to move over ground 


contribution to 


impassable to wheeled vehicles; it car- 
ries its own road, lays it as it travels, and 
picks it up after it has passed. Its first 
war application the British 
“tanks.” American engineers took the 
caterpillar and speeded it up from its 
farm-horse gait of four miles an hour to 
nearly twenty, and made of it tractors 
and mounts for three-inch, six-inch, even 
eight-inch artillery. At the 
proving-ground I saw an 
howitzer 


was in 


Aberdeen 
eight-inch 
mounted on a_ caterpillar 
traverse deep ravines and then plow its 
way through a wood, crushing ten-inch 
In the next 
war guns of this caliber and larger will 
travel with the armies, moving as fast as 


trees as it passed through. 


the infantry and supply-trains can move 
in their motors, and eluding the enemy’s 
efforts to silence them by changing their 
positions after every few rounds of shots. 

For that matter, there may not be 
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any infantry in the next war. We wer 
just beginning, when the armistice w: 
signed, to produce “baby” tanks in t] 
same factory and by the same method 
as are used in the manufacture of th 
ubiquitous Ford car. Mr. Ford has mad: 
as many as 4,000 cars in a single day i 
his plant, which, now that the design and 
tools have been made, could be con 


verted overnight into a_tank-factory 
capable of turning out every week 
enough of the nimble little two-man 


forts to carry a couple of divisions to the 
front. Here is a miniature engine of war 
that can almost follow a squirrel track 
through the woods. It climbs embank- 
ments steeper than forty-five degrees, 
can stand on its nose in a ditch five feet 
deep and back out unhurt, scoot at 
twenty miles an hour over plowed 
ground and stop and turn instantly in 
its own length. Inside the Ford tank are 
The 
motive power is two Ford engines, one 
for each of the caterpillar tracks. By 
running one engine forward and revers- 
ing the other the tank can be made to 
spin like a top. 


two men and one machine-gun. 


Merely to catalogue the less spectacu- 
lar but perhaps equally important de- 
vices and processes developed by Amer- 
ican scientists and technicians which will 
have to wait for the next war for their 
practical applications would consume 
far too much space. There is the elec- 
tric control for the fixed machine-gun 
mounted on the front of the fuselage of 
an airplane, by which the pilot “shoots 
through the propeller.””, Mechanical and 
hydraulic methods of synchronizing the 
shots with the revolutions of the pro- 
peller, so the bullets would be dis- 
charged in the precise infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a second when neither of the 
revolving blades was in front of the gun, 
worked well when new, but the slightest 
wear in their moving parts, unless im- 
mediately compensated for, destroyed 
the synchronization and more than one 
propeller was shot away by the pilot’s 
own gun. The Bureau of Standards had 
perfected, as the war ended, an electric 


os, 
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“YET I 


synchronizer; the pilot can shoot, while 
x both hands for the control of his 
hine, by means of a rubber mouth- 
ee on which he bites to form the elec- 
circuit that releases the hammer and 
the machine-gun to shooting. 
ihen we had developed and were ready 
front a shell-de- 
the 


inds or flashes of the ens my’s guns to 


put into use at the 
that depended, not upon 
determine their position, but upon the 
yrations passing through the earth as 

e gun was fired. American inventive- 
ess had greatly improved the original 
ind-ranging devices of the French and 
British, making it possible to locate the 
I German 


precise 


! 
< mparing 


position of a 
the 
phones transmitting to a 


gun by 
records of six micro- 
single recelv- 
station the reports of the time when 

e sound-waves of the gun’s explosion 
ched each of 1038 
located by this means in a single day and 
But the shell-detector which 
ve warning of the approach of a mis- 


them; guns were 


lestroyed. 
from any of these guns whose posi- 


did not 
Experi- 


tions had been ascertained we 

a chance to try in service. 
ments concluded just as the armistice 
was signed indicated that at a range of 
1.1 miles this mechanism gave warning 
of an approaching shell nineteen seconds 
before it was due to arrive, thus giving 


ample time for every one in range to get 


“YET I AM 
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AM NOT 


NOT 


HILLYER 


FOR PITY” 
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under cover. Nor did we have a chance 
to give a fair trial in action to one of the 
“Yankee tricks,’ the 
hand grenade made of paper. Instead of 


most amazing of 
relying for its killing-power upon frag- 
mentation, like a shell, its deadly effect 
was produced by the flame and concus- 
sion of the explosion itself. Fragmenta- 
tion grenades thrown by hands can be 
used safely only from behind a parapet 
or from a trench, as the fragments are as 
likely to fly bac k and kill the men who 
throw 


the grenades as to damage the 


enemy. The offensive grenade made of 
paper, however, is sure to kill any man 
within three yards of the spot where it 
explodes, but is perfectly safe beyond 
that 


open wartare. 


distance, and so can be used in 
It is a little cylinder of 
laminated, paraffined paper, looking for 
all the world like the familiar container 
in which one brings home soda-water 
from the drug-store, having on one end 
a handle containing the firing mechan- 
ism. 

The next war, like the last war, will be 
won by the nation involved that can 
muster the greatest resources in trained 
engineering skill, scientific knowledge, 
and that peculiarly American ability to 
devise new and effective ways of accom- 
plishing a given result that we used to 
call “gumption.”” Germany had all of 
these but gumption. 


FOR PITY” 


EASTMAN 


( NEVER shall I see the purple isles 
Star-set, like Eden, in their golden seas, 
Nor go where pine-trees murmur and gray hills 
Bare their bald foreheads to the fresh’ning breeze, 
And never shall the Orient’s fiery moon 
For me flame-tip the Desert sands uptossed; 


Yet I am not for Pity— 


I have lived! 


In this dull town have dreamed, and loved—and lost! 
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BY STEPHEN FI 


4PRING had come suddenly to Ven- 
ice, as love to a maiden, miracu- 
lously enhancing the beauty that had 
already seemed perfect. 
It was as if the east wind had wafted 
over the Adriatic the pollen of far-off 


w 


lands. Straightway the balconies 
bloomed with Greek roses and Persian 
tulips. The flowering bramble burst 


forth in white spirals round pillars. One 
would have said that behind every win- 
dow-hedge of iris a singing-bird warbled 
from his cage to a sweetheart across the 
canal. On the streets of water, between 
the reflections from sculptured walls, the 
gondoliers hailed one another with lyrie 
cries: 

‘To-day it is spring for sure!” 

But their calls echoed from the pal- 
aces In a muffled tone, as though the air 
overfreighted 
sunshine. 


was with 


perfume and 

The sun declined. The city floating on 
the sea blushed deeply. From the far- 
thest the fishing-craft, their 
sails painted with saints and madonnas, 
stood in toward that show of loveliness 


lagoons 


human beings toward 
ideal. Then dusk descended; 
the winding waters multiplied the lamps 


as some supe r- 


human 


and the stars. 
In Saint Mark’s Piazza 


Venetian life, as choicely pent in as a 


that core of 
mammoth ballroom—an unknown per- 
sonage raised his hat to me. 

“Have them, 
quired, earnestly. 

Ile was tall, middle-aged, robust, al- 


most 


you sir?” he in- 


see 


with and 
benevolent eve. He had on a dinner-coat 
and a hat of soft gray felt; in these he 
appeared as superb as a monarch in full 


1 
herculean, a grave 


regalia, or else as an actor playing a 


> 
\ 


A VENETIAN 


INCH 





TUNE 


WHITMAN 


monarch in such a condition. 


However, 
as if to say, ““ Don’t confuse dignity with 
dullness,’ he carried a cane of which the 


handle was covered with little round 
winking, some laughing, 


some sticking out their tongues. 


faces, some 

“Surely, sir,” he persisted, “you have 
seen them to-night? Byron, Tasso, 
Goldini, and all the rest of them? They 
are certainly hereabouts; at 
For to-night the spright- 
liness and tender humor and gay per- 
versity of all the past must have ren- 
dezvous in Venice. Shall we look about 
for it?” 


or least 


their essence is. 


Linking his arm with mine in a grip 
of astonishing power, grandly, almost 
theatrically, flourishing his cane, he led 
me across the Piazza. 

The sauntering Venetians and visitors 
eyed him with admiration. As we passed 
the cafés, in front of which the pavement 
was cluttered with tables, waiters sprang 
forward to dust off chairs for him. There 
* Eccolo! 


”? 
ep 


followed us a sibilant rumor: 
There he Sure enough, it is | 
There were all and 
quivering ear-rings and emotional pallor, 
who looked as though they would like to 
ask him for a lock of his hair, which had 
begun to turn gray. 

But he straight through 
that fairyland, where on all sides a lace- 
work of marble, coral-colored or white, 
seemed to be dissolving in the glow of the 
lamps. 

“Yes,” he “there’s some- 
thing weird in this air. It’s a magic 
made up of all the laughter that has ever 
resounded here, all the vows that have 
been exchanged in these balconies and 
all the mystery masked 
better 


is! 


even ladies eyes 


continued 


resumed, 


gondolas, of 


faces and indecorum 


purposes, 
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thanstateliness, folly wiser than learning. 
This is a night in a thousand, a mystic 
hour, a chance for alliance with all the 
forces that war on the commonplace.” 
We approached a bridge that spanned 
a bright canal, just beyond Saint Mark’s 
Piazza. A gondola was gliding in along- 


side the landing-place. From the cabin 


of the gondola two young women 
emerged—two charming, long-limbed, 


dark amazons in exuberant health, dis- 
creetly jeweled, clad in those high-neck 
confections that continental ladies wear 
when gadding about in the evening. My 
companion, descending the steps in a 
manner almost excessively elaborate, 
handed these fair creatures ashore. 
“Are we very late?” asked one. 


“Have you waited ages, poor old 
thing?” asked the other. 
“You arrive in the nick of time,” my 


companion assured them. And to me: 
“T present you, sir, to the Archduchess 
Vashti of Stara-Planina and to the Arch- 
duchess Ursa of Syrmia. These titles, I 
admit, are questionable for the moment, 
because of recent events, both Stara-Pla- 
nina and Syrmia now being infested with 
soviets. But let us forget such trifles. 
As for myself,” he added, with a gesture 
of modesty, “you may call me Don 
Orfeo without giving the slightest of- 
fense. And now we shall think of 
dinner.” 

Across the bridge stood a classic res- 
taurant. We entered it. 

The string-band played a flourish, as 
if expressly for us. All the other diners 
craned their necks and whispered to- 
gether. In that glitter of mirrors and 
complex glow of colors, a fragrance of 
sachets, of sauces, of table flowers, was 
wafted round like incense. 
We seated ourselves, and the cloth 
abruptly blossomed with a tribute of 
roses. 

“What shall it be?” inquired Marco, 
the lantern-jawed waiter, rubbing his 
itching palms. 

Don Orfeo instructed him: 

“Let it be something exceptional to- 
night. A consommé Aretino, 


our noses 


petits 
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péchés. A mousse de baleine de Jonas. 
Some ris de perroquet au bon guide, Per- 
haps a chaudfroid des rossignols amou- 
reux. For a sweet, say a parfait poisson 
d Avril. Or—pshaw! whatever you see in 
the larder that has an abnormal look.” 

A murmur of admiration rose from the 
tables ‘round us: 

“Here is some one who knows a thing 
or two about menus!” 

“What genius! What chic!” 

“Lucullus born anew!” 

Rising, laying his hand on his heart, 
Don Orfeo made a solemn bow in ac- 
knowledgment of this homage. A lady 
tossed him a sprig of forget-me-not, 
which he reverently stuck in his coat- 
lapel. He sat down amid general ap- 
plause. 

“And a little garlic, perhaps?” asked 
Marco, the waiter. 

“Why not? Are we tourists, barbari- 
ans, prudes?”’ 

“As for wines?” 

“Whichever ones, in your opinion, 
produce the prettiest songs.” 

“Thank God! here at last is a mess of 
proper Christians! May no calamities 
befall you while I am in the kitchen.” 

But as Marco rushed away, a hollow 
voice uttered: 

“* Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin!” 

Our table stood by a window; the 
window was open, and out on the pave- 
ment, staring at us severely, drooped a 
bony young man in a slightly damaged 
straw hat, horn spectacles mended with 
sealing-wax, and a rumpled Palm Beach 
suit. It was Beverly Sheepshanks, an 
old acquaintance of mine—a renegade 
from wealth, an ardent Bolshevik. 

His story was not entirely without 
interest. 

Beverly Sheepshanks was that rara 
avis, a born New-Yorker. Inheriting a 
fortune in real estate, he had been re- 
garded at first as a pattern for prodigals. 
One day, however, while he was entering 
the family mansion on Washington 
Square, a young female Greenwich- 
Villager, with bobbed hair and a Russian 
blouse, bestowed on him a Freudian sort 
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of smile. In her studio under the eaves, 
beyond Sixth Avenue, she made him 
maudlin with coffee and social pity, re- 
cited the Manifesto—in 
converted Shutting his 
house, he resolved to live on sixty dollars 
a month 


Communist 
short, him. 
sv a strange coincidence, no 
sooner had he made this decision than 
she, the cause of his spiritual awaken- 
ing, married a 
thought that Karl 


sale clothing merchant. 


wealthy broker who 


Marx Was a whole- 
Had that perfidy made Beverly Sheep- 
shanks relapse? If not, why was he here, 
the neat 
round Chippendale tea-wagons, the in- 
telligentsia of Manhattan 
imagist poetry, Trotzky, the post-im- 
Kraft- Ebing, clas3-con- 
sciousness, Octave Mirbeau, flag-fetish- 
ism, and the Department of Justice? 
“Well, Beverly! What are you doing 
in Venice?” 


instead of in parlors where, 


discussed 


pressionists, 


He gave mea stony look “I am tabu- 
lating the effrontery of the privileged 
classes, the anti-social defiance of joy- 
riders in gondolas, sniffers of fine bou- 
quets, wearers of Paris dresses, munch- 
ers of truffles, flaunters of dinner-coats, 
I am Daniel 
walking through Babylon, prophesying: 
‘Thou art found wanting. Beware of the 
Medes and the Persians!” 

Don Orfeo gazing at Beverly 
Sheepshanks with an expression of pleas- 
ure 


swiggers of vintage wines. 


was 


“See here,”’ he exclaimed. “‘ You must 
dine with us, young sir. 
demand it. 
need it. I tell you it is your moral duty. 
Can you refuse?” 


y our researches 
Moreover, our consciences 


The other morosely shook his head. 
““[ have sworn never again to enter the 
door of a first-class restaurant.” 

“Very well; 
window re 

A light broke on Sheepshanks’s face. 
He climbed in through the window. Don 
Orfeo presented him tothe Archduchesses 
Vashti and Ursa. 

These ladies strikingly resembled each 
other; one would almost have thought 


climb in through the 
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them twins. Their similar shapely large- 
ness produced a feeling of awe. Both had 
blue-black hair, Hellenistic profiles, skin 
the color of honey, large, lustrous eyes 
that were slightly on the slant. Beverly 
Sheepshanks pretended, with little suc- 
cess, to regard them indifferently. 

The band played a The 
In throb- 
bing contralto voices they spoke of their 


barcarole. 
archduchesses grew pensive. 
lost domains. They luxuriated in those 
painful recollections, their nostrils ex- 
panding with pride, while their eyelashes 
shimmered with tears. One easily pict- 
ured them in their respective state apart- 
ments that seemed built expressly for a 
race of giants. There, no doubt, in a 
blaze of candle-light, they had danced 
some kind of polonaise, or had deigned 
to accept a pistachio ice from a Balkan 
prince rigged out in a dolman. As one 
contemplated their trembling lips, which 
resembled the pulp of pomegranates, 
one felt like taking the first express for 
Stara-Planina and Syrmia, and accosting 
the soviets of those countries with the 
words, “A joke is a joke, you know; but 
it can be carried too far.” 

Yet those sad reminiscences did not 
prevent Vashti and Ursa from eating 
everything that Marco arrayed before 
them. 

As for Beverly Sheepshanks, the air of 
Venice seemed excellent for his appetite, 
also. 

“Incredible,” he mumbled, “that peo- 
ple should subsist on such kickshaws! 
The physical organism must first be de- 
based, in order to endure it. As Tolstoy 
said, honest muscular labor produces a 
horror of crotite de sucré a la 
Never mind! Just 
Some day you shall see French cooks 
haled tribunals of moralists, 
gourmets repenting in sanitary jails, and 


cha méau 
( léopdatre. wait! 
before 


even these wealthy waiters renouncing 
their loathsome past.” 

On these words, Marco, whether from 
consternation or malignancy, let slip a 
large shell of ice-cream, which collapsed 
on the orator’s head, gushing rivulets of 
minced fruit. 














TO 


And so as not to embarrass Beverly 
while he was making his toilet, we en 
gaged the lantern-jawed Marco in con 
versation. 

“Come, Marco, you have an interest 
ingface. Whatare'vour views about life?” 

** Well, ladies and 
I am only human 
dislikes. 
Bolshevik. 


want to 


gentlemen, after all, 
| have my likes and 
L dislike a 
Do you know what those 


do? 


Above every thing, 
animals They want to 
abolish tips “i 

We sat back and stared in horror. 

‘Oh, Marco! No!” 

“Yes, accidents to them! They wish 
to ruin me, to put me in rags, give me a 
tin cup and turn me into a receiver of 
What’s to be done? 


an easier job to keep the fleas out of all 


alms. It would be 


the churches in Venice than to bar the 
While 


the door, in they pop 


Bolsheviks out of Christendom. 
one is wat hing 
through the window. Ah, well, one can 
only do what one may—what occurs to 
one on the spur of the moment, perhaps 
by the inspiration of one’s patron saint.” 

Whi reupon Marco went to fetch the 
cottee 

The diners round us seemed even 
happier than when we had entered the 
restaurant. 


the lights 


The music was sprightlier; 
more brilliant; the atr 
In the street, the 
shadows and the moon had conspired to 
The 


pedestrians, all apparently pairs of lov- 


were 


was more fragrant 


produce a sort ot tender mist. 
ers, drifted by with a snatch of song or a 


gurgle of unsophisticated laughter. 


“What a night for a little snack of 
sentiment,” breathed the Archduchess 
Vashti. 


“In a gondola filled with flowers,”’ the 
“Straight 
up the path of the moonlight.” 


Arehduchess Ursa amended. 


And their wandering, languorous gazes 
rested on Beverly Sheepshanks. 

Outside the window two voices rose 
together 

“Flowers of spring?” pleaded a femi- 
nine voice. 

‘A cupid to bring good fortune in 
love?”’ the masculine voice suggested. 
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Then, with a charming surprise and 
courtesy, those two venders turned to 
each other, apologized in the manner of 


strangers, and said at the same time: 
“No; you were first with your 


flowers.” 

“No, no! After you and your cupids.” 

His cupids were plaster, and he carried 
them in a basket. He himself, d spite 
his faded felt hat and shabby nankeen 
jacket, 
bronze. 


resembled a faun in 
the other 


hand, small, delicate, and willowy, dis 


young 
The flower girl, on 


played a translucent pallor which was 
her romantic 


Her tresses, uncovered and 


possibly accentuated by 
black shawl. 
simply dressed, were the kind that artists 
go prowling through Venice in search of, 
crying out, “Did that raseal Titian in- 
vent them?” The red of her lips was 
white 
pale Venetian 
rosy at the brim. Her arch and pathetic 
glance she cast over us like a net from 


startling against her face; she 


suggested a wine-glass 


which there is no escape. 

“Flowers of spring! Wear-them while 
they are fresh. 
may. 


Smell them while you 
See how quickly they fade.” 
She crushed a nosegay with her fin- 
gers, then show edus the petals all wilted. 
“Cupids!” the young faun murmured. 
“Cuddle them to catch 
laughter from them, listen to their whis- 


your cheeks, 


pers, while you may. They are fragile. 
A bungle and they are fost.” 

With a sad smile, deliberately he let 
a cupid slip from his hand to the side- 
walk, where it was smashed into frag- 
ments. 

“What is your name, my child?’ Don 
Orfeo asked the flower-girl. 

*Zulietta, your Excellency.” 

“And yours?” the archduchesses in- 
quired of the cupid-seller. 

**Zorzio.” 
Zulietta and Zorzio,” 


“Your wares are all pur 


“Come, 
Don ( Irfeo. 


cha S d 


said 


Your evening’s work is over. 
Our party has gained two ornaments the 
more.” 


He rose. We accompanied him to the 
At the foot of the landing-steps 


street. 
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an uncovered gondola awaited us—long, 


glistening, black, as graceful as a ‘ser- 
pent, the prow-blade of speckless steel, 
the brass-work fashioned like dolphins. 
Somehow we all arranged ourselves on 
the cushioned seats meant to hold four 
persons only. The gondola slipped into 
the Grand Canal. 

On both sides the palaces raised their 
tiers of fluted pillars, arched windows, 
and plaques ot porphy ry. Their doors, 
corroded by brine, remained shut as if to 
keep in a perfume of old romance. 

But behind and above us, our gondo- 


lier burst into a hoarse, melodious song: 


‘Lean from vour windows, flowers amid the 
flowers; 
Tremble as I pass by, a disdainful fellow: 
Rain follows sunshine; cry! 
Otello; 
Weep out little 


God's showers. 


vou have lost 


your showers between 


“There is a fairer maiden, white as a lily; 


She the cool breeze from the Alps; I 
the sirocco 

See, I have left my coat in the 
Molocco 

Where the sirocco goes the night is not 


chilly. 


land of 


“Her will I warm and marry, and by the 
lagoon, 
with beautiful 


Under a_ sky secrets 


sprinkled, 


We will tarry where Tasso’s mandolin 
tinkled 
Wait and watch for the cherubs that 


fly from the moon.” 


We applauded the singer, whose hair 
flakes, 


belonged in an 


mustache 
opera, and who wore, 
with his tight black trousers and black- 


Was cut In whose 


and-white shirt, the blue sash of the 
Nicolotto faction of gondoliers. 

“Ts your name really Otello?” 

* Siorsi! I am his descendant.” 

“The Moorish general’s?”’ 

‘ Storsi! And Desdemona’s, also. 
Only, he was neither a Moor nor a gen- 


Do you think that I would be a 
descendant of Turks? He was a gondo- 
lier, if you must know the truth 


eral. 


a great 
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winner of regattas, and his 
Grand Gastaldo of the 
tion.” 
tinued: 


title 
Nicolotto fac- 
Without ceasing to row, he con- 


was 


“You've heard, perhaps, of a 
scribbler named Shakespeare? He has 
written a fine pack of lies about those 
ancestors of mine. According to him, 
Otello murderer, and Desde- 
mona his victim without the benefit of 
\h, that Shakespeare! He has 
done his best to disgrace me. Only let 


gondola 


was a 
( lergy. 


me get him into 
night!” 

“Then it all happened otherwise?” 

“Tt never happened at all. Do I deny 
that they had their little spats? They 
liked each other all the more for them. 
They grew old together; her picture was 
always painted on the sail of his heart; 
they kissed their grandchildren—it was 
a life of love. As for that Shakespeare, 
that donkey, may he die of a colic.” 


my some 


“But if there was no tragedy,” ob- 
jected Don Orfeo, me where is your fame? 
Abolish the report that your ancestor 
was his wife’s assassin, and how are you 
better than any other man?” 

Otello ceased rowing for a moment 
in order to scratch his head. 

“Well,” he vouchsafed at last, “‘it is 
true that there was a murder, but the 
victim was not Desdemona. It was his 
first wife that he assassinated by stuffing 
the mattress down her throat, as this 
Shakespeare, this jailbird, this Austrian, 
has said. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Tt is a great relief to us,’’ Don Orfeo 
returned. “For who would willingly 
deny a good gondolier the comfort of 
illustrious lineage?” 

“True,” Otello assented, “I take a 
certain comfort in the affair. It is not 
bad to feel better born than 
other folks.” 

We floated on between the historic 
facades. The caged nightingales in the 
balconies gave us their richest cadences 
by way of farewell. For, leaving the 
Grand Canal, we passed into the lagoon. 
The waters widened 


oneself 


became an inland 
sea. The lamps marking the channels 
were like a handful of gems cast over a 























ALL THE DINERS CRANED THEIR NECKS 


Far ahead shone the 
lights of the Lido, a dune that helps to 
keep the Adriatic from Venice. 

Zorzio, the cupid-seller, had raised his 
faun’s face toward the sky. His look 
denoted the rapture of southern races at 


\ ast sil eT floor 


the conjunction of nature and art, which 
in Italy is not only free to all, but com- 
prehended by all. Zulietta, the delicate 
vender of flowers, her vivid lips parted, 
was gazing wistfully at Beverly Sheep 
shanks. Her preoccupation, it seemed, 
was with the unattainable. For Beverly, 
oblivious of her gaze, was glowering at 


the 


desses 


archduchesses—robust twin god- 


shining with beauty, wrapped 
round, moreover, with the glamour of 
high descent. Obviously, he feared them 
because of this complex armament of 
theirs. Evidently he hated them for this 
singularity that all the soviets of Stara- 
Planina and Syrmia had not been able 
Vor. CXXXIX.—No. 834.—10 


to deprive them of. All that he lacked, 
to complete his aversion, was contempt. 
For a radical who, in his boyhood days, 
had undoubtedly seen himself as the 
hero in The Priscner of Zenda, this was 
as good a way as any of falling in love 
with the two. 

At length he asked them, sternly: 

“Are you not ashamed of your past?” 

“We are trying to live it down,” the 
archduchesses answered, in penitent 
“Was it by our choice that we 
were born in rooms with gilt ceilings, to 
salvos of artillery and the plaudits of the 
populace? Have you no pity on victims 
of heredity?” 


tones. 


“Dash it!” Beverly confessed, draw- 
ing his hand across his eyes, “there is 
something pathetic in it, after all. I may 
end by pardoning you.” 

At that moment the gondola tipped. 
A stranger, dripping with water, climbed 
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WE ENTERED THE ¢ 
aboard and rose to his feet on the deck- 
ing of the bow. 

angular, 
with a waxed mustache that hung down 
despondently the 
Though bareheaded, the visitor 
the best of 
and tie to 
His pumps, how- 


This stranger was tall and 


from immersion in 
lagoon 
wore full evening-dress, in 
taste 


his black silk socks. 


from his wilted collar 


ever, were gone. As he made his bow to 
us, the water flowed down his coat-tails. 
“Do L arrive so early,” he asked, in a 
timid voice, “as to find this party ex- 
clusive?” 
All of us except Beverly Sheepshanks 
assured him to the contrary. 
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“And if he is chilly, there’s 
something under the 
deck,” Otello added. 

The stranger, 
refreshed from Otello’s stores, 


spoke as follows: 


bow- 


well-dressed 


“My friends, if I may pre- 
sume to call you so, I stand 
before you a passionate anti- 
quarian. There are antiqua- 
vians who rummage the dusty 
ruins of Asia Minor, the brick- 
heaps of Babylonia, and simi- 
But I con- 
cern myself with relics forgot- 
ten in the depths of canals and 


lar dried-up spots. 


It is a life of danger. 
When coming up for air, I risk 
Those 


Venice are 


lagoons. 


being moonstruck. 
moon struck in 
liable to attacks of unconven- 
tionalitv. Some evening, no 
doubt, I shall make an ass of 
my self.”” 

“Sir,” said Don Orfeo, en- 
thusiastically, “at any moment 
you may at least be taken with 


achill. Permit me to replenish 
your glass.” 
The well-dressed stranger, 


after toasting us, resumed: 

“To-night, in the 
of this lagoon, I 
amined the weapons and gad- 
gets of the Franks defeated in 
these the early 
Venetians. Lhaveinterviewedancient fish 


bottom 
have ex- 


waters by 


who rememberswallowing theear-rings of 
medieval ladies—ear-rings which, as the 
ladies leaned over the sides of thetr gon- 
dolas, plopped into the water, so sharply 
did those shake their heads 
while saying no to gallants in purple 
tights.” 

“The ladies have changed since then,” 
sighed the Archduchess Ursa, darting a 
look at Beverly Sheepshanks. 

“The gallants, too, alas!” the Arch- 
duchess Vashti lamented, with a peep in 


fair ones 


the same direction. 


Removing from across his nose a 


ribbon of seaweed, the well-dressed 
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stranger, as though no unmaidenly re- 
marks had been uttered, continued his 
discourse: 

* Also, in the bed of the Grand Canal, 
I discovered the white-satin mask of a 
belle known to Casanova, close by the 
bracelet of Tintoretto’s handsomest 
model An little octopus 
escorted me to the spot where Tulkia of 


agreeable 


Aragon, while stepping ashore after sup- 
per, lost her slipper embroidered with 
the romance of Cupid and Psyche. I left 
it there because, by aid of it, all the 
schools of sardines in the Venetian canals 
have gained a smattering of the art of 
the Renaissance” 

He would have gone on, but Beverly 
Sheepshanks, who had been fuming, in 
terrupted him. 

“Why do you not engage in some use- 
ful occupation?” Sheepshanks de- 
“This zeal in archeol- 
You 
rake up the past, a thing that all proper 
men wish to obliterate. Reform your- 
self. Become useful to humanity. If 
nothing else, you can enter a factory and 


manded, harshly 


ogy improves no social conditions. 


turn out butter-paddles, shaving-mugs, 
chemical flavors, derby hats, artificial 
As it is, 
disgustingly non-essential.” 


eggs, or hurdy-gurdies. you are 

The well-dressed stranger, wounded to 
the quick, drew back, made a gesture of 
infinite reproach, and, 
with a sob, plunged 
into the His 
head did not reappear. 


lagoon 


There was a moment 
Zor- 


zio, the shabby cupid- 


of silent regret 


seller, whispered to 
me: 

“What shall we do 
with this living em- 


blem of woe, who wants 
to reduce all of life to 
I, for 
one, could not live in 
his strictly efficient 
world, nor shall he live 


a utility basis? 


long in my happy-go- 
lucky one. Can you 


DON ORFEO PRESENTED HIM 
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think of a tidy way to put an end to 
him?” 

We were pondering this problem when 
Sheepshanks again. He ad- 
dressed the Archduchesses Vashti and 
Ursa: 


began 


As I con- 


template the shame of your former rank, 


“Yes, I forgive you both. 


of your upper-class looks, cempassion 
wells up in my heart. I feel like lighten- 
ing vour disgrace by sharing it with you. 
the right 
How long does 


I am 
to be 


demand 
your apologist. 


tempted to 
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it take to 
Venice?” 
“Shall I tell you?” breathed Zulietta, 
the translucent, flame-lipped flower-girl, 


put marriages through in 


letting her willowy young form sway 
slightly in his direction. He gave her a 
then went on 
archduchesses. Zuli- 


vlance of impatience, 


the 


haranguing 


‘“‘cupips!’” THE YOUNG FAUN 


head 
Zorzio’s 


‘round 
she was not indignant, but grateful. 


etta’s lips quivered. Her ruddy 
But 


hand closed comfortingly 


drooped forward. when 


hers, 


And presently I heard them murmur- 
ing to each other: 

“Can you cook?” 

“Well, nothing fancy, of course—”’ 

“Describe your masterpiece.” 

*A blanket of beefsteak stewed in oil 
and tomato paste. But first it must be 
rolled up os 

* Bless your heart! Must it be rolled 
up? 
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* Siorsi! Rolled up with chopped pep- 
salami, hard-boiled 
lemon, onions, bread-crumbs, rosemary, 


pers, garlic, eggs, 


”° 


parmesan cheese 
“Dio mio! Here is a girl straight from 
heaven! What else do you know about?” 
* Artichokes, with mashed anchovies.” 
“Qne moment! Let master my 
emotion, or I shall be hugging 

you.” 
They leaned closer together, 
a-quiver, as Zulietta 


those recipes. 


me 


revealed 
The rest of us, 
our dinner forgotten, began to 
feel that we had made a mistake 


in not bringing some lunch 
along. 
“At least,’ Otello reminded 


us, “there are 
the Lido.” 
For that was where we 


restaurants on 


were 
pa ing. 

The Lido lights were clearer. 
Ahead of us a rocket soared and 
burst in a crimson spray. It 
had risen from a canopied barge, 
full of radiance and laughter 
one vaguely saw in the distance 
a sheen of bright faces and fab- 
rics, a blush as if of roses and 
cheeks, a gay commotion like a 


faery pageant. From this 
barge music came to us—the 


thrum of guitars, thecry of a 
violin, and a that 
Sang: 

“A sea of fishes: 

What baits shall I use? 


A thousand wishes; 


tenor voice 


What mates will they choose? 
Soft! Luna is fishing: 


But what are they wishing? 


“He dreams of blond girls: 
\ brunette will catch him. 
He longs for fond girls: 
\ coquette will snatch him. 
Bah! We are 
When Luna is queen.” 


all green 


And there followed a chorus in voices 
both soprano and bass: 
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“So love is our sad fate, in brief 

Let us add our tears to the sea. 
Do you think that a squeeze would bate 

our grief 

Would comfort you and me? 
Let us struggle above our dreadful distress 
in so dismal a mess 
three.” 


At being in love 


By a kiss or two, or 


rocket 
rose into the sky, and the barge drifted 
away through a different channel of the 
lagoon, trailed by 


Giggling sounded; a second 


a string of gondolas 
that had emerged from the shadows at 
The lights of the 
departing barge still dappled the water 
as if with vellow rose-leaves 


the first note of song. 


an over- 
flow of beauty. 
“Shall we follow them, Excellency?” 
“No, Otello,” said Don Orfeo. **To- 
night, for once, let that 


us not admit 
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the other 


ours 


than 


boat is pleasanter 


Otello rowed on. The barge was lost 
in the moonlight. We came to the Lido. 
Beyond that strip of land lay the Adri- 
atic Sea. 

* Hello, old sea!” 


“Where are all your sirens?” 








“You, too, have an unessential look, 
you watery wretch!” 

** Let us give this drone of a sea an ex- 
cuse for existence.” 

So we went in swimming. 

The bath-house keeper assured us that 
our bathing-suits had never been worn 
before. Indeed, we could hardly imagine 
any one else complaisant enough to wear 
them. Mine was a tight pink costume 
that threw the company into spasms of 


laughter. Don Orfeo’s was pale blue, 
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with a species of skirt, as became his 
dignity, dangling to the knees. Beverly 
Sheepshanks had chosen a radical red. 
Zorzio, in light green set off with ma- 
genta polka-dots, insisted on tying a sun- 
bonnet over his head as protection 
against the moon. But we knew that no 
spectator would give us so much as a 
glance, with Vashti, Ursa, and Zulietta 
to look at. From the first one had 
suspect 1 them of perfection; the fact 
was now patent. 

Otello sat on the sand, refreshing him 
self from his wine-flask. 

** Good-by, Otello. We're off for 
Fiume.’ 

“T know it. Nothing that vou do will 
surprise me. | ama eondolier of \ enice.”’ 

We splashed through the Adriatic’s 
little waves and swam out to sea. Bui 
somebody shouted, “Whales!” It was 
only the two archduchesses going 
through some praiseworthy tricks; nev- 
ertheless, we all raced back to shallow 
water. There the archduchesses began 
to teach Beverly how to turn cartwheels. 
Suddenly he emitted a blood-curdling 
vell The Archduchess Vashti had 
slipped a small jellyfish down the back 
of bis bathing-suit. 


AT THIS MOMENT 


“What a vile form of coquetry!” he 
bawled, repeatedly leaping into the air 
and shaking his legs. 

But he had to forgive them when each 
discovered sand in her eyes. After dip- 
ping their faces in the water, they asked 
him, tremulously, “Is it all out?” And, 
since the moonlight was so diffuse, and 
his spectacles were covered with brine, 
he had to lean very close, while peering 
into the lustrous orbs first of Ursa, and 
then of Vashti, and then of Ursa, and 
then of Vashti again. In the end he be- 
came dizzy, reeled round, and with a 
splash sat down on _ his spectacles. 
Promptly seating themselves beside him, 
the archduchesses gazed sentimentally 
toward the Balkans. 

In fact, we all sat down with them, 








THE GONDOLA TIPPED 














WE SPLASHED 


up to our ribs in the water. I observed 
that Don Orfeo, despite his gray hair, 
had the Sandow. He had 


picked up an iron ship’s-bolt, which he 


arms of a 


pensively bent double between his hands 
as if it had But he 
straightened it only at the third attempt. 

* Heigh-ho!” he mused. “Iam getting 


been a eandle. 


old, it seems.” 

Zorzio’s arm encircled the waist of 
dainty Zulietta. And 
have been prettier than the pretense of 
those that 
there. 

\gain they fell to whispering: 

*Zulietta?”’ 

*Here I am.” 

“Do you 
bright things 
kling from every part of the sea?” 

“Yes, I do. They are little bits ef 
moonlight.” 

“No, they are all the kisses that I 
shall have to give you.” 

“As many as that?’ 

“We are young. We have 


Us. 


nothing could 


two, Zorzio’s arm was not 


little 


are, that come to us twin 


know what those 


life bef« re 


THROUGH THE 





ADRIATIC’S LITTLE WAVES 


Zulietta 
head on Zorzio’s shoulder. 


Closing her eves, laid her 

“How the past rises up before me as 
| look toward the Balkans,” 
Ursa, feeling about as if for her handker- 
chief. 


I recall my entrance, in which at each 


quavered 
*T remember the last court ball. 


step the court chamberlain rearranged 
my train. I see the quadrille Chonneur, 
under crystal chandeliers, reflected in 
mammoth mirrors framed in curlicues 
of gilt. 
with some one not 
thetic.” 


While uttering these words, did she 


I feel again the longing to dance 


noble, but sympa- 


not press Beverly’s left hand, under the 
water?” 
“Courage!” protested Vashti. ** All 
that must begin again. The proletariat 
cannot do without us. For their own 
sakes they ‘ll give us back our palaces, 
which will become academies for in- 
structing them, in ways that they could 
not themselves perfect in less than a 
thousand vears, how to show their su- 
periority to the Lourgeoisie. And when 


that day comes, our heinous past will be 











TO 


excused by our services to the new 
aristoc racy.” 
While speaking, was she not holding 
Beverly’s right hand, under the water? 
Just 


deep, and wading ashore, a tall, angular 


then we saw emerging from the 


figure in a wilted dress-suit. 
[t was the submarine antiquarian 
before us, his 


waxed mus 


than 


Bowing 
tache more despondent ever, he 
ventured 

‘Is it, as it seems to be, a question of 
weddings? Out there, under the waves, 
I have located all the rings with which 
in the old days Venice Was periodically 
wedded to the sea. 


no use for them, since their ceremony of 


The mermaids have 
marriage consists In coming to the sur- 
face upside-down and waving their tails 
L admit 
they contess 

Who's for 


I am ready to lead a 


hree times at the Campanile. 


that by such practices 


themselves to be heathen. 


converting them? 


proselyting party to their haunts. Be- 


sides, in this age no chance should be 


lost to extend the industrial market. 


When once we have civilized them, we 


can sell them all sorts of things, from 


bathrobes to chewing-gum. It is more 


than a moral duty. It is an economic 


imperative.” 
He looked Beverly 


Sheepshanks, as much as to say, “This 
But 


patheti ally at 


time I have touched your heart?” 
the latter only retorted: 
\ betrothal of the 


utmost importance to the aristocratic 


* Be off with you! 


world is about to take place, but not 
with your sordid commercial chatter as 
an obligato. If my court chamberlain 


were here, it wouldn’t be the arrange- 


ment of a lady’s train that I should re- 


quire of him; it would be a summary 
readjustment of your coat-tails.”’ 

The well-dressed stranger sadly turned 
his back on us, moped into the sea, and 


We called after him; 


but he disappeared in the shimmer ot 


took to swimming. 


the moonbeams. 
Zorzio and I withdrew to the beach for 
conterence. 


** How is it to be done?” 
\ CXXXIX.—No. 834.—107 
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“T understand that drowning is not 
only painless, but pleasant.’ 

“Who said anything about a painless 
end?” 

** Otello, how does one do away with 
folks in Venice?” 

* Without 
Otello, drying his operatic mustache. 

But before he 
others came up. 

“Oh,” the Archduchess Urse 
tested, “such a question isn't so easily 
arranged as all that!’ 

“Which question?” 

“Whether we are to marry 
Archduchess 


demurely 


leaving a trace?”’ asked 


could enlighten us, the 


pre )- 


this gen- 
Vashti re- 
nodding at Beverly 


tleman,” the 
plied, 
Sheepshanks. 

Don Orfeo announced: 

“T for one am against it. And I speak 
on his behalf as well as on yours, my 
dears. It seems that he has suddenly 
turned reactionary, while you are just 
after talking in a most radical manner. 
From both points of view it would be a 
misalliance. I must refuse my consent.” 

“And I mine,” cried Otello, in horror. 
“What! Are we Mohammedans? If 
such villainy is to be done, you may 
find yourselves another gondolier.”’ 

a 


shanks, “‘it seems to be quite a bother.’ 


Vashti remarked to Sheep- 
“Perhaps this old gentleman can set- 
tle it,” 
Before us stood an aged wretch all in 
tatters, his visage wrinkled like a hand- 
bag of alligator-skin, his mouth tooth- 


Ursa suggested. 


less, his chin bedecked with some wisps 
Holding his hat in his 


hands, he gave us the stare of an experi- 


of whitish hair. 


enced goat. 

‘What name, sir?”’ Don Orfeo asked 
him, courteously. 
“Fortunato,” croaked the ancient. 

“No doubt you are here absorbing the 
poetry of the sea?” 
eackle of con- 
tempt. “Why should I not, for once, 
treat myself to the luxury of truth? Iam 
here to absorb the small coins of the 


Fortunato emitted a 


zanies who find the sea poetic. In a long- 
ish life devoted to profiting by the 
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idiot moments f others, Ive learned 
that nothing loosens the purse-strings 
like ‘ 


nothing hke a me 


sentimentalism Moreover, there’s 
making 
the sc 


- 
| 1do. 


nlit sea 
Chat’s wl . on 


moonhght nights, | beg on the 


people ILUZZ 


‘RR . i } i » . 
But vou. vourself, do vou not regard 


the sea with some affection, then?” 


Affection? The sea?” snorted Fortu- 


nato. “To the devil with the sea! Is it 
wine? Can we drink it? What is it good 
for? lo rush every now and then 


through the ports into Venice, and flood 


ll the doorways where [I am accus- 
tomed to sleep The sea! No greater 
nonsense could be imagined than the 


making of it 

‘But without the 
do for fish?” 

*’There is another | 
The fish 
equipped with legs, to run over the land. 
A silly world! With 
thought I | 


Mane a 


i, What should we 


iece of tomfoolery. 


just as well have been 


could 


half an hour’s 


could much better 


‘Then perhaps you can settle this 


delicate question of ours 
At least, IT will warble 
And Fortunato, liftiny 


muzzle toward the moon 


song.” 
wrinkled 


produced, in a 


vou a 


his 


dreadful howl, the following: 
All little girls are pretty girls, 
And big girls they are prett too; 
And two are prettier than one, 
And three are prettier than two 


frown upon m) ditty. girls: 


For I have s« begun. 


arce 


‘A garden full of 


Wistaria, pomegranate-buds 


tamarisks, 


Yes, Venice is a garden fair 
For young men in the Sunday duds: 
He stares and stammers, ‘Damm the risks!’ 


O rash young man, beware! 


“The priest will not agree to it 

‘I hat you should wed the pat k of them: 
And if you could. how soon would you 

Pray 


For one and all they'd see to it 


That 


heaven for the lack of then 


you were blac k and blue. 


“So if you cannot pitch on one 


From all of them to be your wife, 
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Leave each of them a legac: 
Your sash to Zanzi, and your knif 
To Marietta; which, all done, 
Go jump into the sea.” 


As Fortunato finished this doggerel, a 
gondolier of the Nicolotto faction pre- 
sented himself to Otello. 

“Otello, dost thou know that thy 


dola is gone?” 


vorn- 


“My gondola? Gone? In what way?” 

‘It seems that a tall, wet gentleman 
in evening dress has rowed it off, with 
no mean talent, to Venice.” 

Otello, unrecognizable, 


slowly came to his feet, raised his hands 


his features 
above his head, and howled: 

“My gondola! My sweetheart! My 
jewel! Oh, the great tadpole! The son 
of a Turk! Stealer of holy candles! Falsi- 
f lotteries! 


Spy! Collector of «i 


fier 


Campanile-wrecker! 
irette-butts at 
Namesake of a saint that 
performed a Spoiled 


church doors! 
never miracle ! 
oyste r! Countenance of a | i 

Sereaming these words and others, he 
made for the lagoon. The rest of us ran 
Five later, we all, 
Fortunato included, set out at full speed 
for Venice in a launch. 


to dress. minutes 


We rushed across the lagoon in a whirl 
The delicate Zulietta 
frightened at the speed of the launch; 
brave Zorzio protected her in ¢ tighter 


The archduchesses, 


of spray. crew 


embrace than ever. 
their cloaks floating out behind them, re- 
sembled Amazons speeding to a battle 
in which no male warrior would have a 
chance tor his heart The beacons of 
Venice rose higher into the sky. 

“Cheer up, Otello. We will 
again.” 

“My gondola! My treasure! My all! 


Her stem 


find it 


and beams were of oak, her 
ribs of cherry, her decks of walnut. Her 
prow - blade was an heirloom, which 
I rubbed night with 
Promptly every month she went to be 


every tallow. 


scraped and smoked. No one else knew 
All her darling little 


who else could master 


her temperament. 
ways and whims 
them?” 


“Just fancy,” said Don Orfeo to 
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Beverly Sheepshanks, as an aristocrat to 
another, “even one of the people re- 
sents expropriation.” 

But it seemed that Beverly was now a 
Bolshevik again. 

* Otello,” 
way, “is not the only one who must be 


educated. You, 


the light, and assent to my expropria- 


he replied, in a menacing 


too, will have to see 


tion of these ladies, whom I am deter- 


mined to marry. If not by persuasion, 


in another way.” 


and 
he mney -col red 


* Terrorism!” Ursa 


Vashti, 


glantesses, apparently torn between fear 


squealed 
those exquisite 


and curiosity, and trying to look as help- 
less as possible. 


The 


ragged slee\ es, announde ed: 


aged Fortunato, rolling up his 


‘Young man, if this is the revolution, 


count me on your side. I have nothing 


to lose, and all the world to gain. Shall 
we throw everything and everybody 
overboard except the wine, the dia- 


the 


money in these gentlemen’s pockets, and 


monds, the watches, your flancées, 
a pair of their stylish suits? The only 
question is, when we have done so can 
for I can’t.” 

remained eight to 
two, despite Beverly *s efforts to convert 
Otello, Zorzio, and the engineer of the 
launch, we were all the 
Grand Canal closed On the 
left, we perceived some pale, impalpable 
the right, the alabaster 
sheen of Saint Mark’s Piazzetta; ahead, 
the 


songs. 


you run this launch? 


However, since we 


aboard when 


round us. 
domes; on 


bejeweled channel of a myriad 

We sped furiously on, setting all the 
other craft 
that there followed us the maledictions 
of many gondoliers. 


to rocking and bobbing, so 


As we passed the 
ferry-stations we shouted for news; but 
here, too, all we got was bad words, 
while those on the landings ran to escape 
the wash of our launch. 
Grand Canal, we 


smaller 


Leaving the 
forged through the 
the upper 
stories were coated with silver, the door- 
High shutters 
blue, 


waterways, where 


ways steeped in gloom. 


painted in orange, and scarlet 
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banged open; nightcaps appeared; and 
a natty cavalier, scraping a mandolin 
below a curtain of honeysuckle, feil out 
of his gondola with a squawk of indigna- 
tion. 

But Otello gave the quick-stop cry, 
** Seiar!”’ 

We hove to before a wine-shop that 
stood half a dozen steps above the canal, 
its open front rambler 
roses, Its cavelike interior filled with gon- 
doliers. It was a the 
Nicolotto faction. 

At Otello’s hail, they came crowding 
down the still clutching their 
tumblers and their platters of eels and 
But Otello got no chance to 

tragedy. 


embowered in 


rendezvous of 


steps, 


sardines. 


unfold his Beverly Sheep- 
shanks addressed the gondoliers: 

“Which is your leader?” 

A swarthy, massive, majestic gondo- 
lier of uncertain age replied: 

“IT am the Grand Gastaldo of 
Nicolotti.”” 


“Then, comrade, I inform you that 
the mystic hour has struck. 


the 


No more 


classes, ranks, rich idlers, or special 
privileges. That being understood, I 


depend on your active assistance. There 
are persons in this launch who, because 
of aristocratic prejudice, wish to prevent 
me from marrying—”’ 

The Grand Gastaldo of the Nicolotti, 
with man accustomed to 
being obeyed, raised his hand for silence. 

“What do I hear?” he asked. ‘There 
are no more special privileges? The his- 
toric priv ileges of the Nicolotti are abol- 
ished? There is no more rank? 


the air of a 


I am not 
a Grand Gastaldo? No more rich idlers, 
to give us their custom? And possibly 
you wish to equalize our guilds with the 
world at large, make every one our peer, 
so that a gondolier is not to be distin- 
General of 
Protégé of an 
Let me twine my fingers 


guished from other people? 
the 
Come nearer. 


devils! assassin! 


round that nose of yours.” 

The Grand Gastaldo, in fact, was still 
urging Beverly to come within arm’s- 
reach when Otello hissed: 

“There! He has just rowed past, the 
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thief of my gondola. 


Look at him yon- 
der, slipping away in the dark!” 

The gondoliers dropped their tum- 
blers and plates in horror. 

“Thy gondola, Otello?” 

“Stolen?” 

“By one of those repulsive amateur 
gondoliers 7 

* Her 

“Here is a case for revenge!” 

“Death! Damnation! Blood!’ 

Forthwith, the Grand Gastaldo lead- 
ing, they all leaped aboard our launch, 


and 


is sacrilege! 


perched themselves every where as 
we set out in pursuit. 

Ahead we discerned the coat-tails of 
the well-dressed stranger, who was row- 
ing as if for his life He looked back, 
saw us gaining, and made for the nearest 
steps, which chanced to be the steps of a 
nice little palace. ashore, he 


As our 


Springing 
beat on the door with lus fists. 
launch the the door 
The well - dressed 
stranger bowled over a footman in a coat 


reached 


steps, 
opened = inward. 
of garnet plush and knee-breeches of 
peach-colored satin. We saw the fugitive 
bound up a flight of marble steps flanked 
with statues of the nymphs. 

“We have him!” 

Gaining the top of the staircase, we 
found ourselves in a spacious hall, the 
floor of marble, the walls covered with 
yellow brocade, the ceiling painted all 
over by Tiepolo. On pedestals here and 
there were classic busts. Between can- 
delabra hung trophies of Turkish armor. 
All the lights were blazing; the vases 
were filled with sprays of syringa, and, 
on a snowy table, a cold buffet was ar- 
ranged in front of a phalanx of bottles. 
The gondoliers caught the well-dressed 
stranger as he was climbing out of a 
window 

He allowed them to drag him forward 
without a His clothes were 
He had found the time to 
mustache a jaunty upward 
His face wore the beatific look 
of a martyr. 

“What shall we do with him?” 

The prisoner was still shoeless; this 


struggle. 
} 

nearly dry. 

give his 


twirl. 
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prompted the suggestion, of course, that 
he be well tickled on the soles of his feet. 
gut the Grand Gastaldo, after a glance 
at the cold buffet, decided: 

“For the present let us tie him up, so 
that he may be tortured by watching us 
eat this supper. There is plenty of time 
to sentence him when all the food is 
gone.” 

So with curtain-cords they tied the 
well-dressed stranger into a large arm- 
chair, then turned to the cold buffet. 

“This fish in mayonnaise has an ex- 
citing look.” 

‘A jellied cutlet for me.” 

“A bit of chicken, please. Just a wing 
and a spoonful of aspic.”’ 

“What will you have to wash it down 
with?” 

Beverly Sheepshanks turned to a 
clump of man-servants, who, in their 
garnet coats and peach-colored breeches, 
stood gaping at us, dumfounded. 

“Look alive, will you? Open a few of 
these bottles.” 

“Is the host 

“If so, decency demands 
that we pay our respects to him.” 

With that obligation on their minds, 
they stuck their 


doors, expl red 


here?” 


common 


heads 
the window-curtains, 
peeped under the piano. As no host re- 
vealed himself, there was nothing to do 
but return to the repast. 


The archduchesses, 


round some 


that 
their swim had made them peckish, con- 
sumed them a chicken, two 
plates of white truffle salad, a mold of 
blane-mange, six tarts, and a frozen cus- 
tard. Zuletta and Zorzio preferred the 
cold mullet in a lavender sauce; they 
supped from one plate, so that they 
could sit closer together. As for Fortu- 
nato, that hoary rip was trying to pocket 
some forks, when the gondoliers chased 
him dewn-stairs. They then sat down 
on the handsome sofas in gingerly atti- 
tudes, their plates on their knees, their 
glasses between their feet, eating and 
drinking discreetly, and favorably criti- 
cizing the mythological ladies on the 
ceiling. Don Orfeo, the Grand Gastaldo, 


confessing 


between 
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and I, pacing the marble floor, discussed. 


melancholia and the means for prevent- 
ing it 

The well-dressed stranger, trussed up 
in his chair, still watched us with a smile 
of beatitude. 

But we were not yet done with Bev- 
erly Sheepshanks. 

He planted himself before’ the two 
archduchesses. Side by side ona vellow 
divan, more exuberant and vital-looking 
than ever after their snack, they smiled 
at him as Circe would have smiled at 
Ulysses, if there had been two of her. 
All at once their patrician resplendency 
broke his will. Tears gushed from his 
eves. He sank down on one knee before 
them, and stuttered: 

“Forgive me! Only, accept me!” 

Don Orfeo, in a commiserating way, 
patted the suppliant’s head, and volun- 
teered: 

“Poor fellow! Speaking in loco paren- 
tis—in short, as their father—for that is 
what I am—I must tell you that these 
marriages cannot be.” 

Pallid with rage, Beverly Sheepshanks 
rose to his feet. “For the same old 
reasons?” 

“No; it has just occurred to me that 
they are already engaged.” 

At these words, the archduchesses 
gave a start and looked at each other 
strangely, as though to say: 

‘How in the world did that happen to 
slip our minds?” 

Beverly Sheepshanks uttered a hide- 
ous laugh. “To a pair of grand dukes, no 
doubt! To a couple of wretched popin- 
jays all covered with gimecracks and 
baubles!’ 

“No,” said Don Orfeo; “to the most 
redoubtable wrestler, and the most 
eupeptic weight-lifter, in Europe.” 

Every one rose, approached on tip- 
toe, and made a circle round the yellow 
divan. Don Orfeo continued in his 
courtliest manner: 

“Apparently it is time for our 
masquerade to end. Neither my daugh- 
ters nor myself can claim any patents of 
nobility other than those bestowed on 


us by nature. Who are we? We are the 
Missolonghi Family, whose business it is 
to reacquaint the world with the phys- 
ical idealism of ancient Greece. Our 
palaces are painted behind the footlights. 
Our subjects are the theater-going pub- 
lic. Our conquests are over the admira- 
tion, alone, of new countries. Last 
month we laid imperial Rome at our 
feet; to-morrow night we expect to sub- 
jugate Venice. I must write you all 
some passes.” 

For an instant, did not a cloud cross 
the faces of Vashti and Ursa—a shade of 
regret that they were persecuted arch- 
duchesses no longer? 

“Acrobats!” gasped Beverly Sheep- 
shanks, falling back a pace. 

Don Orfeo returned, with simple dig- 
nity: “Do not confuse us, pray, with 
the general run of music-hall posture- 
masters. Since the beginning, each art, 
like every other occupation, has had its 
aristocracy, as no formula has yet been 
adopted by which people may be born 
all equally proficient.” 

“And we took you for a philosophical 
altruist,”’ I told Don Orfeo. 

“Tt is because I am a philosophical 
altruist that the Missolonghi Family is 
unique. As I have hinted, it has a mis- 
sion higher than mere entertainment. 
By revealing, on the stage, human forms 
as they ought to be, we present an ideal, 
incite mankind to physical perfection, 
and so work for a grander race. It is 
true that when every one is as shapely 
and strong as we, our drawing-power will 
end. Never mind; we make that sacri- 
fice cheerfully for humanity’s sake.” 

“And this has been your life-work?” 
I asked him, in awe. 

“At first I had other thoughts. I 
intended to abolish humanity's igno- 
rance. With that in mind, I mastered 
the history of the world—geographical, 
ethnological, political, emotional, eco- 
nomic, artistic, amatory, and scientific. 
It then occurred to me to become, in- 
stead, a missionary of good taste. For 
this purpose I began by delving into the 
esthetics of dining, but soon acquired a 
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waist-line that alarmed all my friends. 
(ne while 
thenies, I 


flaming 


morning, doing my calis- 


seemed to see before me a 


legend, Mens tra in cor pore 
That day I went forth to rescue 
the bodies of mankind, which seeme! to 
me a preliminary to all the rest. If I was 
wrong, why have I gained this precious 


reward the gift of 


aito, 


namely, laughing 


even at myself?” 

“Sir, if vou are as fine an athlete as 
vou are idealist—” 

By way of reply he beckoned to Ursa 
and Vashti. 

The three ran lightly into the middle 
of the hall. Quicker than the eye could 
follow, Vashti swung herself up on Don 
Orfeo’s shoulders, and Ursa soared up 
over Vashti. For a moment they towered 
three-high, then began to tip forward 
like a falling column. Cries of alarm 
arose. But just as all three seemed about 
to dash themselves against the marble 
floor, each turned a somersault in mid- 
air; and they stood erect, wafting kisses 
in all directions. 

‘Feats of Hercules!’ 
lighted gondolkers. 

With a deprecating smile, Don Orfeo 
murmured: 


“Ty 


amuse you. 


roared the de- 


is nothing—a trivial gesture to 
If you have some packs of 
my daughters will gladly tear 
them in two, or bend a few coins with 
their 


cards, 


fingers.” 


Beverly Sheepshanks blenched,  re- 
treated, and bumped into Zulietta. 


While apologizing, he seemed to see that 
lissom, pale, Titian-haired damsel for the 
first time. 

“Maybe,” he stammerd in her ear, 
“Tve little mistake? A while 
ago, when I spoke of marriages in Ven- 
ice, you offered to tell me something?” 

Once more Zorzio had the chance to 
encircle, with his shabby nankeen sleeve, 
Zulietta’s black shawl. 

“We, too,” 


confession to 


made a 


he announced, “have a 
make. All this evening 
Zulietta has been my wife and I have 
been her husband. Would you like us 
less if I told you that to-morrow morning 
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we shall resume our titles of Principe and 
Principessa di Lunazzurra?” 

“A prince! 
cupids, then?” 

“A princess! You are not a flower-girl 
at all?” 

** Let me explain,” the faunlike Zorzio 
besought us. “ Because we have the mis 
fortune to be noble and rich, that doesn’t 
mean hearts at all. 
‘Tormented by our idle lives, shamed by 
the accusations of the radical press, we 
decided, at first, to live for one month in 


You are not a peddler of 


that we have no 


the year in the manner of common peas- 


ants. We sailed to England, leased a 
small farm—which the English call a 


manor—and raised for the London mar- 
ket some roses and hot-house grapes, 
which we clipped with our own hands. 
But the Spanish chargé d'affaires, who 
was visiting us, discovered us engaged 
in manual labor, wrote home about it, 
and stirred up all our relatives in Spain. 
Nevertheless, we were still determined 
to earn our bread, at least one day a 
year, in a humble and decent manner. 
We met you while doing so. And we call 
this night to witness that all good im- 
pulses bring their pleasant rewards.” 

“Can it be,” the Grand Gastaldo in- 
quired, in dismay, “that this is now your 
Excellency’s palace?” 

“No, it is not,’ said Zorzio. “We are 
staying at the Hotel Superb. In fact, 
we are not Venetians at all, but Neapoli- 
tans. We came here yesterday, because, 
as you can see, it would hardly do for the 
Prince and the Princess of Lunazzurra 
to peddle cupids and flowers along the 
sidewalks of Naples.” 

“That is 
Grand Gastaldo assured him. 


understood,” the 
“All the 
same, it would be interesting to know 
who is the present lessee of this palace 
of ours.” 


easily 


‘I am the guilty person,” a happy 
voice caroled behind us. 

It was the well-dressed stranger, still 
trussed up in his chair. 

“You the 


dressed stranger informed us, “a 


see before you,” well- 


poor 


fellow whose one idea is to carry diver- 














TO A VENE’ 


sion to a humdrum world. Three times 
to-night I did my best to amuse you; 
twice I was repulsed, but at last I con- 
juered you. Oh, joy !” he eried, looking 
up al the chandeliers and beaming in 
estasy. “I have lured all these people 
to an hour of whimsy under my humble 
roof. I have tasted the bliss of bestowing 
happiness. Do your worst to me now. 
You can’t undo my triumph!” 

In a jiffy the well-dressed stranger was 
released by Otello himself. 

**Shall we dance?” 

Our host clapped his hands. Musi- 
cians appeared and began to play a 
waltz. The Grand Gastaldo danced with 
Vashti, Zorzio with Ursa, our host with 
Zulietta. The gondoliers cheerfully 
waltzed with one another. Fortunato, 
who had returned when nobody was 
looking, did a species of folk-dance by 
himself in a corner, a bottle of wine in 
eat h paw. 

Don Orfeo and I retired to a balcony. 

This side-canal was flooded by the 
moonlight. In the pink dwelling across 
the way the emerald shutters were 
closed. But below, on the narrow 
stream, lay a flotilla of gondolas, at- 
tracted by our music. Inevitably among 
those moths there was a violin; the mu- 
sician, catching the key, began to follow 
the waltz. Soon there rose a sound of 
humming voices, which harmonized with 
the melody indoors. 

Said Don Orfeo, nodding toward the 
festive scene within: 

“There, at leasi, is a momentary 
Utopia—the submergence of conflicting 
prejudices in amiable give-and-take; the 
equality in happiness that idealists hope 
for, that realists say can never be at- 
tained. Let us confess that there’s some- 
thing touching in the fact that it is a 
mirage of the night, and must fade with 
the sunrise. Alas! why must that be 
so?’ 

A voice beside us croaked, “That is 
easily explained.” 

It was Fortunato, who had tottered 
out to the baleony to cool his fevered 


brow. Lolling against the jamb, wagging 
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his finger at us, the old vagabond de- 
claimed: 

“IT am admittedly tight, while you 
gentlemen, apparently, are not; for that 
reason I feel myself more capable than 
ever of instructing you. Shall I tell you 
the trouble with all of us? We are hu- 
man beings, not angels. Each gains and 
holds what he can. Each covets what he 
lacks. But I do not wish to reduce you 
to despair. I would not have you break 
down and weep before me. So I admit 
that this state of things willend. It will 
end when no gondolier is tickled to be 
thought the descendant of Otello, when 
no ladies enjoy being taken for arch- 
duchesses, when no princes, after a night 
of peddling, return to the Hotel Superb, 
when nobody insists on being a Grand 
Gastaldo. In fine, the whole mess will 
end when we are not humans, but 
angels.” 

“You paint a black picture, Fortu- 
nato,’’ Don Orfeo sighed. 

But Fortunato did not hear him. He 
was asleep, half over the end of the bal- 
cony, his face in a clump of flowering 
bramble. Don Orfeo slipped a banknote 
into the old rascal’s pocket. 

The music still kept the air throbbing. 
Amid the gondolas below us an impro- 
viser had fitted words to our waltz: 


“Eyes are shining, fingers twining, 

Music playing in languid measure; 
Lips are smiling, sighs beguiling, 

Figures swaying up there, my treasure; 
Our answer hums below their wall; 
We catch the crumbs of songs that fall 
Through the fragrant night, 
From the feast of light 

From the house of the Prince of Pleasure.” 


Waving his hand toward the gondolas 
below, Don Orfeo remarked: 

“He is right in this, that we are all 
drawn toward that which shines just 
beyond our reach.” 

‘But to-night is a magical night,” I 
reminded him. “This is the hour when 
the unattainable, as you have seen, may 
be attained.” 

**True,” Don Orfeo assented. “And 
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for that reason, why do we not tell our — girls among them, and the party became 
host of all these pathetic folk below his a ball. The music went on and on and 
windows? If we do, he will ask them in, on; for, happily, the swallows that her- 
and the mirage will be complete.” ald the dawn in Venice were still asleep 


So he did. 


Pearls for princesses, paints for the wanton? 
Muslin of moon webs, or damascened dream? 


Crosses and rosaries, wan with the pallor 
Of penftent lips that their pureness have pressed; 
, ir, carven caskets, by sandalwood haunted, 


Safe and secure for a secret at rest. 


Scimitar-shaped to a blade swift to rend 
Leaves letting light in on love that is lasting 
Proof on the script of a treacherous friend. 


Buy of me dagger-hilts, ear-rings, and trinkets 
Quaint battered flotsam from China’s far seas; 
Mandarins, chessmen, fan-handlesy mirrors 
Will you not buy of me treasures like these? 


Go your way! Sell your wares! Fate send you fortune! 
The road to the Dream from the market is long; 

I have built me a lodge in a garden of lilies 
A tower of ivory, matchless and strong! 


There were some pretty im their nests 


IVORY 


BY ETHEL M. HEWITT 


()! what are you selling where market ways narrow, 


"Neath windows of fate through their yashmaks agleam? 


Ivory! Ivory! Cry my brave iwory! 


Ivory! Ivory! ( ry my pale tvory! 


that still has the tusk in it, ruthless 


Ivory! Ivory! Cry my sharp wory! 





; ; “2 / 
Ivory! Ivory! Cry my rare ivory! 


Ivory! Ivory! Cry my fair wory! 
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BY ARTHUR 


Ty ALK of war with Japan has recently 
been heard in our Senate. Just as 
t effort 


against Germany, this old bugaboo has 


we were relaxing from the grea 


been raised again. The ostrich policy of 
ignoring danger never prevented any 


“Drift”? is what we have most to 


war. 
fear. If we want peace, we must prepare 
to prevent war. We must think about it. 


t in our relations 


Not only in 
than the 
in almost every sense 

Masses of statistics 
marshaled to emphasize this 


have to 


An important elemen 
with Japan is relative size. 
i larger 


mileage is our country 


Japanese Islands; 
it is- more spacious. 
could be 
contrast. The most impressive 
do with the food-supply. This subject is 
treated ably in King’s Farmers of Forty 
Centuries. He was an agricultural ex- 
pert, and just as Ruskin saw nothing in 
Venice but works of art, so King’s sole 
interest in the Orient was the marvelous 
farmeraft, the infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains, by which these ancient peo- 
ples living their 
rn ger fields. 


have wrung a from 


If we made a graphic chart, with one 
square representing the amount of land 
per capita of our farmers, and another on 
the same basis for Japan, it would look 
like the socialist diagrams of the unequal 
distribution of wealth in capitalistic so- 
ciety. Our share is almost ten 
They have an appalling number 


times 
theirs. 
of mouths to feed for every acre of arable 
land. 

This terrific overcrowding influences 
the whole structure of their society. A 
sparse frontier community can get along 
with informal lynch law, while a dense 
population requires detailed legislation 
and rigid traditional customs. 


There is 
no need of a food administrator where 
VoL. CXXXIX.—No. 834 
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there is plenty to eat, but in a belea- 
guered city it is necessary to ration all 
of life. Formal, careful man- 
ners, control—disciplin 


the mean 
are needed in 
a crowd. So not only in our acreage, but 
also in our habits of thought, we are 
more favored than Japan. 

We have grown wastefully rich in 
peace. The New Era in Japan began 
with the imminent threat of foreign ag- 
gression. The first task of the Japanese 
*Reorganizers”’ was to imitate the mili- 
tarism of Christendom, which menaced 
them. Their echievements have been 
marvelous—but very expensive. They 
are still burdened by the heavy debts of 
the Russian War and their army budget 
in times of peace has been excessive. In 
the war crisis we sent to France one man 
for every fifty of our population. The 
Japanese have kept a larger percentage 
of their manhood in arms continually. 
They have not only had to make every 
acre yield more food than we do; they 
have had to stretch every gold coin 
much thinner. 

The effect of these contrasts, between 
our large-scale farming with tractors and 
the intensive hand labor of their rice- 
fields, between our easy wastefulness and 
their thrift, is felt in every 
branch of life. It might be summed up 


intense 


by comparing our sky-scrapers with 
their cloissoné vases. The grand design 
versus the intimate detail. 

There is much antagonism, instinec- 
tive, unreasoning, in this contrast—the 
We may 
wax enthusiastic over the precision and 
haunting charm of their minutia—but 
to most of us it seems a bit moribund. 
They may be thrilled and somewhat 
awed by the great sweep of our concep- 


background of our relations. 
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tions—but we seem to them grandiose 
and gross. Much more important than 
“incidents”’ at Tientsin or Magda- 
Say is this fact of background. We 
do not like the same things. 


any 
lena 


However, there is no reason for a clash 
over this difference in scale. If there is 
to be a fight, there must be an 
The 


one out of Japan's tendency to expand 


a el 
issue, 
sword-wavers are trying to make 
at the expense of China. It is a serious 
under some circum- 


But 


a. > 
Issue 


matter for us, for 
lead to war. 
state the 


stances it will surely 
first let us try to 
clearly. 

However threatening Japanese ambi- 
tions may be to us, they have to face a 
They have a 
baby-peril, more dangerous than Orien- 
Each 


increases the 


worse menace at home. 
tal immigration ever was to us. 


child 


desperate pressure of over-population. 


new born to them 
And no workable Exclusion Laws against 
babies have yet been devised. 

Industrial 
There are no other choices 
The first 
cepted as a governmental policy. 


Famine. Emigration. 
Expansion. 
will never be ac- 
We 


forbid emigration to the districts where 


for Japan. 


the pressure on the food-supply is less. 
If ever force majeure controlled the des- 
tiny of a nation, it drives Japan to ex- 
panding industrialism. If her factories 
can produce what the overfed nations of 
Christendom will buy, she can feed her 
people 


not otherwise. But goods, ex- 


changeable for food, cannot be manu- 
factured out of thin air or pious wishes. 
The demand for imitation antiques or 
modern lacquerware is scant. The grace- 
ful products of her soul will not keep 
Japan alive. Her string of rocky islands 
is not rich in the raw materials of mod- 
ern industry. The resources of metal and 
fuel are limited. The crops of wool and 
cotton and silk are not large enough to 
keep her looms busy. And every day 
there are bigger crowds at the factory 
doors begging for work. 

Germany, under circumstances simi- 


lar—but less pressing, for her emi- 
grants were welcomed everywhere— 
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drew the sword to hack her way through 
to a place in the sun. The economic 
situation of Japan is as black midnight 
compared to our sunny noontide. To 
check the development of Japanese 
trade and industry is to push her to 
suicide—gradual death from famine or 
such a spectacular climax as has over- 
whelmed Germany. 

This is a new problem for Japan. It is 
a misleading custom to translate 
There was 
nothing imperial about the Old Japan. 
They Bona- 
parte. They were always fighting feudal 
wars among themselves, but they left 
their neighbors alone. 


“Mikado” as “Emperor.” 


never had a Ceesar or a 


They never sub- 
which is the very 

Foreign domin- 
ion is as new an idea to the Mikados as 
steam-engines. It is only since Perry 
lifted the lid this Oriental Pan- 
dora’s Box, that the traditional policy 
Faced by the threat 
of foreign aggression, the Japanese sud- 


jugated alien peoples 
essence of Imperialism. 


from 
has been reversed. 


denly developed internal unity, elimi- 
modernized their arma- 
They fought and defeated their 
neighbors, Formosa and 
Korea, and drove industrial stakes into 
widely separated parts of China. There 
is no indication of a fall in this rising 
In fact, all the con- 
ditions have the opposite implication. 
Japan’s great change in the middle of 
the last century had very little demo- 
cratic intent. The masses took no part 
in the movement. It was a quarrel 
among the clans. The warrior chieftains 
who led the Reconstruction were not in- 
terested in our religion nor in our theo- 
ries of government. What impressed 
them and stirred their emulation was 
our war-ships. With marvelous ability 
and energy they set about copying our 
armaments—to defend themselves from 
us with our own fire. But they seem to 
have been blind to the chance that suc- 
cess in this project of self-defense would 
gravely affect their status and 


nated civil war 
ment. 


two annexed 


curve of expansion. 


social 


change the entire basis of Japanese life. 
When they discovered the inevitable by- 
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product of their ent rprise industrial 


development and all its politic: 1 results 


most of these innovators became re- 


actionary. Progress has been too rapid 
to suit the old generation of the Samurai. 
But the | en- 
couraged for the production of weapons, 


factories, which they hax 
grew apace and. could not be stopped. It 
is this industrial development, which 
pushes Japan to expansion. The drive 
back of her foreign policy comes from 
this force rather than from the throne. 

lhe Japanese have tried to meet their 
need for raw material—just as in so 
many other cases—by close imitation of 
the Christian Powers. They have devel- 
oped a colonial policy; they have an- 
nexed territory, against the will of the 
inhabitants, where they hoped to find 
the things they needed. 

Their 


There they were after tropical products. 


first venture was Formosa. 
But the military expenses incurred in 
“educating” the head-hunters has wiped 
out any profit from the enterprise. With 
this experience to guide them, they did 
better in the administration of Korea. 
They have tried in many ways to benefit 
One which all 


tourists notice is the elaborate program 


the “natives.” thing, 


of reforestation. The barren and de- 
nuded hills of Korea are growing up to a 
new wealth for the profit of future gen- 
erations. 

Enlightened Japanese were more hope- 
ful about Korea than Formosa. 
very expensive, but 
the 
movement is rolling up staggering ex- 
They feel about Korea very 
much as we did about the Philippines, 
when Aguinaldo noisily insisting 
that we were not wanted there. In those 
days the Spanish priests filled the Euro- 
pean press with indignant letters about 
our brutality to the Filipinos, just as our 


It was 
rich in promise. 
present 


However, Independence 


penses. 


was 


missionaries are now writing home un- 
pleasant truths about Korea. 
The Japanese colonial administrators 
in their small way—have had to face 


their share of “Sepoy Rebellions” and 
They have 


“Insurrecto Movements.” 
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met such unpleasant crises just as Amer- 
icans and Europeans have done. They 


are just as hkely as we to lose their tem- 
pers, just as quick to suppress the *‘ sedi- 
tious,” who want to be free, just as bitter 
in their against the 
people they have subjugated. 

The tragic 


“race prejudice” 


and humiliating—thing is 
that so little colonial history is pleasant 
reading. It is the shame of Christendom 
that it has not 
morality in 


developed a decent 
The recent 
news from Korea is sickening. 


such matters. 
But we 
have similar news from Egypt and the 
Afghan border. The French and Spanish 
are campaigning against native rebels in 
Morocco, 


the Italians in Tunisia. Our 


Marines are on in San 
Domingo and Nicaragua. The Japanese 


are not claiming any 


“active service” 


“racial superior- 
ity.” The gravest criticism we ean bring 
against their colonial policy is that they 
have too closely followed the practice of 
Christendom. 

But these colonies, at the best, would 
furnish but a drop in the bucket of 
Japan’s need. Her hunger for raw ma- 
terial can only be satisfied on the main- 
land of Asia. 

In China, Japan does not profess to 
seek colonies. She wants “spheres of in- 
fluence.” Perhaps this results from her 
own experiences, her not too successful 
experiments in colonization. Perhaps it 
is pure imitation. France is the only one 
of the European which has 
carved a colony out of the body of China. 


Powers 


It has been more fashionable to grab a 
* Treaty Port” and secure economic con- 
cessions. The dangers involved in “ dis- 
memberment” apparent to the 
Japanese, and they are probably as sin- 


are 


cere as the other Powers in their renun- 
ciation of colonial ambitions in China. 
But economic penetration is a different 
matter, and they insist that it is their 
manifest destiny to share largely in the 
industrial development of China. 

We, of the West, have not even at- 
tempted to write anything into the Law 
of Nations which makes such demands 
illegal. The other nations, to whom 
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China appeals for protection, cannot 
with equity hem in Japan with rules they 
themselves do not respect. 

A few questions will clarify some of 
Will Japan 
seek her place in the sun by diplomatic 
negotiations, or will she appeal to arms? 


the possibilities before us. 


Will she insist on political sovereignty 
over the sources of needed raw material 
or can she be satisfied with soundly 
guaranteed economic concessions—as 
France was at last in regard to the Saar 
Valley? If she gets assured access to the 
coveted fuel and minerals, will she try 


Will she 


ameliorate the hideous conditions of her 


to close the door on rivals? 


workers at home or will the only people 
to profit be her mushroom millionaires? 
To these questions you can find contra- 
dictory answers in the parliamentary 
They have not 
made up their minds on such matters. 


discussions of Japan. 


But there is no dispute about one thing. 
Their factories must be fed or their peo- 
ple will starve. 

Now 
need to muddle our thinking longer by 
the pretense of sacred union. 


that the war is over we do not 


Of course 
it was only a figure of speech—a war- 
time necessity—to talk about nations as 
units. It is no longer a patriotic duty 
to concentrate all hatred on the 
Kaiser, and we have promptly rediscov- 


our 


ered most of our old, local animosities. 
It is not even sound to speak of any class 
in the nation as united in political aspi- 
rations. We have people, just as un- 
democratic in their pride of birth as the 
Samurai, but they do not vote alike. 
Our industrial magnates are divided into 
“malefactors of great wealth”? and those 
who contributed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign funds. Our work- 


adequately to 


ing-class does not unite in one party. 
Japan is just as much torn by internal 
politics as we. 

Modern industry has developed a 
Third Estate in Japan, much as it did 
Feudal- 
ism is being ground up in the factories. 


in France a dozen decades ago. 


The magic of machinery has produced 
rich men, with a wealth more dazzling 
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than that of the 


with 
powerful retinues of bourgeois-minded 
lawyers, engineers, and journalists. It 
is a 


nobles, more 


growing class—immensely stimu- 
lated by war conditions—active, enter- 
prising, reckless. The Samurai may dis- 
approve and despise, but they cannot 
compete. The ancient clans are giving 
ground to the political parties. For the 
first time in their history, a Commoner, 
a man of this new Third Estate, Hara- 
chosen by the Diet, not an appointee of 
the Throne—is Premier. It is a mo- 
mentous change for them, a great ad- 
vance in constitutional government. 

But it means little to the bulk of the 
people. The great mass of them still 
live on the land, their conditions of life 
changed very little since the Great 
Buddha was erected at Kamakura. 
They hear the rumble of distant trains 
and see the glow of arc-lights, but they 
take little interest in premiers and poli- 
tics. A small, but rapidly growing, sec- 
tion of the coolies has been caught un- 
der the Juggernaut of the Industrial 
Revolution—as hideous and merciless as 
it ever was in Leeds or Manchester. The 
living conditions in the shacks about the 
factories are appalling, the wages pitiful, 
women and children are being ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the modern Moloch. Highly 
explosive material here. Mr. Hara has 
promised to introduce a law to permit 
labor-unions. 

The war has quickened economic proc- 
esses everywhere; it has turned Japan 
into a vortex of complicated strains. The 
The 
munition business has made many new 
millionaires. And the cost of rice has 
gone up. There is immense strain in the 
conflict between the immemorial cus- 
toms of the coolies and the desperate 
new efforts to which they are spurred by 
the rising cost of food. There have been 
rice riots in Japan. 

That all these internal strains and new 
adjustments will cause some change in 
foreign policy is probable, but it would 
take a very bold prophet to forecast its 
effqct on Japan’s relations to us. Mr. 


old feudal control is weakening. 
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Hara’s plebeian Cabinet may be less sub- 
servient to the General Staff, less hungry 
for military glory, but it may well be 
more industrially minded, more influ- 
may 
prove only a change from the frying-pan 


enced by commercial greed. It 
of militarism to the fire of capitalistic 
imperialism. This old world of ours has 
suffered as much from one as from the 
other. But of one thing we may be sure. 
This new mereantile element, which has 
control, will be more intent than ever on 
securing access to raw material for the 
They are face to face with 
the feeding of 


factories. 
Japan’s labor problem— 
the masses. 

(nother thing 1s sure. The attitude of 
America is more important to Japan 
than ever before. No other country has 
watched our military development more 


None 


pressed, few more surprised. 


intently. has been more im- 

The Japanese jingoes have not been 
original. Their program was “made in 
Germany,” based on the theory of the 
that a nation of 
shopkeepers would not fight. They did 
the United 


States, but to grab a coast town, now 


Grosse Generalstab 


not propose to conquer 


and then, and hold it for ransom. Easy 
wealth had sapped our vitality, robbed 
us of “honor,” and we would pay tribute 
rather than fight. We have not won any 
love from the Japanese by our war 
record, but we have gained a new re- 
spect. We have silenced those of our 
enemies who used to preach that war 
with us would be easy and profitable. 


Now that 


impotent 


Russia and Germany are 
the 
hausted, America is the only country to 


and other nations ex- 
stand in the way of Japanese ambitions. 
They are giving us a great deal of 
thought. The new element, under the 
leadership of Hara, want “to do busi- 
ness.”” They need many American prod- 
ucts and want to sell to us, but they also 
want the raw material of Asia and 
we have always resisted their expansion 
in China. They are a hard-headed peo- 
ple. 
valuable, our enmity dangerous. If they 


Our co-operation would be very 
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could come to terms with us, their future 
would be more hopeful. There has been 
much talk of late of a * American 
orientation” in foreign policy. 

Britain was the first Christian nation 
to recognize the political equality of 
Japan. Since she introduced the Japan- 
ese to the circle of the Great Powers by 
the Alliance of 1902, her Embassy has 
been the center of diplomatic gravity at 
Pokio. 
British ambassador was the representa- 
tive of the Kaiser. Strongly reinforced 
by the friendship of Japanese officers, 
who in the military academies of Prussia 


hew 


The only serious rival of the 


had learned a great reverence for “ Eisen 
und Blut,’ supported by the business 
enterprise of his countrymen, who were 
subsidized to underbid English 
the German ambassador 
grew more and more important. 

From 1914 to 1917 the struggle pe- 
tween the British and German influence’ 


their 
competitors, 


in Japan became furious. The “enemy”, 
Embassy’ was closed, but the 


some in high gov- 


many 
friends of Germany 
ernmental position—continued active. 
Their principal attack was on the hith- 
erto sacrosant “* Anglo-Japanese Treaty” 
What could 
England do for Japan, compared to the 
services Japan was expected to render? 
Newspapers which had previously raged 
at American race prejudice began to turn 
their attention to similar 
in the British Empire. Speeches by 
Mr. Hughes of Australia on the “* Yellow 
Peril” 


torial 


—was it worth renewing? 


“incidents” 


quite as insulting as the sena- 
featured. Hindu 
revolutionists were allowed to air their 


output—were 


grievances in public. 

In the long, indecisive first years of the 
war it was inevitable that the British 
prestige should suffer. The facts seemed 
to fit the theory of Berlin that a loosely 
organized mercantile democracy could 
not fight. This theory was very congen- 
ial to the junkers of Japan. After the 
collapse of Russia, most educated Japan- 
ese decided—sorrowfully or gladly—that 


Germany had won, and that their alli- 
ance with Britain had been bad policy. 
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Very few Japanese took our declara- 
tion of war seriously. We also were mer- 
cantile and democratic. But the news 
from America was always in direct con- 
tradiction to the German theory. The 
telegrams about our military prepara- 
tions through 1917 were discounted as 
bluff. But the news of Chateau-Thierry 
and St.-Mihiel could not be ignored. 
Our friends in Japan began to talk louder 
and louder of an ‘“‘American orienta- 
tion.” 

As the tide began to turn against 
Germany we fortunately had in Tokio 
an ambassador worthy of the post. 
Mr. Morris’s position was immensely 
strengthened by the bulletins from the 
front, but even before things began to 
look SU hopeful he had achieved a bril- 
liant result in the matter of ship-build- 
ing. The efforts of the British ambassa- 
dor to get the Japanese to build ships for 
the Entente had failed. They did not 
have enough steel to keep their own fleet 
in repair. They were reluctant to use 
their scanty raw material for the benefit 
of others. But our embargo was already 
making itself felt. Unless we relaxed it 
on their behalf, their commerce would 
be strangled. They sullenly expected a 
hard Yankee bargain. But Mr. Morris 
said to them: “How much steel do you 
need to round out your own building 
program? First of all, we'll meet your 
requirements and then we'll see what 
you can do for us.” 

It was a very successful policy. In- 
stead of forcing the Japanese to turn 
over their insufficient mercantile marine, 
as they had feared, he gave them the 
chance to attend to their own business 
and offered them a profitable enterprise 
besides. For the first time the Japanese 
shipyards began to work at full capacity. 
Also, it was a very sharp object-lesson 
The British 
have liked to deal with them 
they did not 
have the spare steel and could not de- 
liver such help if they had had it. The 
diplomatic center of gravity in Tokio 
began to swing to our Embassy. 


in commercial geography. 
might 


equally generously, but 


It was humanly inevitable that the 
British diplomats in the Far East should 
suffer keenly from this loss of prestige, 
resent the rise of our influence, and strive 
to regain their old position of dominance. 
The battle-fields of Europe were very 
far away and the diplomatic jousts of 
Tokio very near and much out of pro- 
portion. 

“What's the use of this tremendous 
effort to defeat Germany,” some Far- 
Eastern Britishers said, “if the only re- 
sult is to put the Yankees on top?” 

A close analogy is offered by the Brit- 
ish reaction to our ship-building pro- 
gram. They were as near unanimous as 
a nation could be in wanting us to build 
ships with all the speed we could muster. 
But English shipping interests were less 
“What's the use,” they 
said, “in driving the Germans from the 


enthusiastic. 


seas, if cll it means is a new and more 
dangerous rival across the Atlantic?” 
What the attitude of the Cabinet in 
London was toward the developments in 
the Far East we shall not know till the 
day of ““Memoires”’ arrives. They were 
probably too busy at home to give much 
attention to the diplomatic intrigues of 
Tokio. 
ment refused the suggestion of isolated 
action in Siberia and decided to wait for 


But when the Japanese govern- 


America’s approval and co-operation, 
the resentment of the British officials in 
the Far East toward our growing influ- 
ence Was obvious. 

In order to regain their lost prestige, 
in order to revivify the alliance, which 
was becoming moribund, there was an 
obvious, if shabby, policy for such Brit- 
ish diplomats. ‘They must show the 
Japanese that Britain would help them 
realize their ambitions, while America 
They must ar- 
range “incidents” where they could pose 


would surely oppose. 


as loyal friends of Japan, supporting her 
in the face of American hostility. At 
times they encouraged annexationist ap- 
petites in Siberia, at times in China. 
They were not scrupulous about what 


they suggested, so long as it set the stage 
for their little comedy of St. George 
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rescuing the Japanese maiden from the 
Yankee dragon. 

There was an equally obvious play for 
the Japanese Imperialists—military and 
commercial. If Britain and America 
were at odds, neither could cox rce Japan; 
but if we united on a Far Eastern pro- 
gram, they would have to submit. The 
more sand they could throw into the 
machine ry of Anglo-Saxon co-operation 
the better. 

So the Japanese junkers proceeded to 
stake out claims. They filled Eastern 
Siberia with troops, doubled their garri- 
sons In Manchuria, and bribed and 
bullied Peking into accepting the in- 
famous “Twenty-one Demands.” They 
did not hope to bring home all this loot. 
But it is the classic technique of Euro- 
pean diplomacy to ask for more than you 
expect to get. Sometimes the Japanese 
outstrip their teachers.in such guile. 
Sut it is hard to be indignant about it 
they 


cards so precisely * sccording to Hoyle.” 


are so unoriginal, they play their 


In this case the amount of the spoils 
they could keep obviously depended on 
the degree of unity with which Wash- 
ington and London viewed the venture. 
The more distrust and enmity they could 
engender between the two English- 
speaking nations the more they could 
hope to cash in. 

This, of course, was a policy of ex- 
tremists. The majority of Englishmen 
would have repudiated these disloyal 
intrigues of their representatives. In 
fact, some of them, out in the Far East, 
did protest. And there was a great deal 
of outspoken opposition in Japan to the 
exaggerated pretensions of their annexa- 
tionists. But there were many of these 
extremists on both sides. From British 
sources there was a constant stream of 
gossip about Japanese duplicity, and 
Japanese “friends’’ were continually 
arriving with tittle-tattle about the sin- 
ister anti-American game of the British. 

In Tokio, our State Department is 
faced by a bizarre triangle. It is a three- 
party affair. British diplomacy is jealous 
of American-Japanese co-operation, and 


the Tories of Tokio have everything to 
gain by making trouble between Wash- 
ington and London. 

The development of the Anglo-French 
Entente gives comforting assurance 
that war is not the only way to liqui 
date such “issues” as now stand in the 
way of an, accord with Japan. When 
Colonel Kitchener peremptorily ordered 
Colonel Marchand to haul down the 
French flag at Fashoda, those two coun- 
tries were very much nearer war than 
we have ever been with Japan. There 
was a tremendous upflare of hostility. 
But common sense overtook the two 
governments long before it quieted the 
passions of the people. The Cabinet in 
London and the Council of Ministers in 
Paris decided that war would be foolish 
and set themselves to a give-and-take 
reduction of the causes of friction. There 
were numerous dangerous issues at 
stake; the most important was the ri- 
valry in North Africa. Britain, wanted a 
“free hand” in Egypt; France had a 
*“manifest destiny” in Morocco. Each 
party had to pay for what it wanted. 
France sacrificed the “legitimate inter- 
ests” of her citizens in Egypt and 
Britain withdrew support from her na- 
tionals in Morocco. The diplomats 
shook hands and a new era of cordiality 
between the two governments began. 

But popular clamor did not die down 
for years. In London a ‘Morocco So- 
ciety’ was formed by merchants who 
suffered from the new policy, by chronic 
French-haters, by politicians who wished 
to embarrass the government. A corre- 
sponding Comité sprang up in Paris to 
protest against the betrayal of French 
interests in Egypt. They both kept up a 
bitter propaganda against the Entente 
until the outbreak of war in 1914. 

* Incidents ”’—uncontrollable, exasper- 


ating—take place generally on the 
periphery of the circle where conflicting 
interests clash. “‘ Accords” are achieved 
by statesmanship at the center of the 
circle. The French and British residents 
of North Africa hated one another cor- 
dially, partly from memories of Agin- 
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court, partly from trade rivalry. If 
their advice had been listened to—the 
famous “advice of the man on the spot,” 
“who knows facts ’’—the 


tente would never have been signed. 


the real En- 

So, in our relations with Japan, there 
is every prospect of long-continued and 
“incidents’> out on the 
In the Far East our traders 
rhe 


bases of an understanding will not be 


unpleasant 
periphery. 


and diplomats meet in rivalry. 


discovered by competing Japanese and 
Siberia and 
The student of diplomacy will 


American merchants in 
China. 
be more interested in the developments 
The “ Lan- 
that an 
effort is being made to reach an accord. 
It is quite possible that this beginning 
may 


at the center of the circle. 


sing-Ishii Agreement” shows 


-in spite of the jingoes in both 
countries—develop into a new and more 
fruitful entente cordiale for the Pacific. 
But this is dependent on our attitude 
toward Japan’s policy of expansion. The 
destinies of nations are not decided on 
precise dates. Definite decisions, clear- 


cut crises, are the rarest things in his- 
tory. But ten years hence we will prob- 
ably be able to look back on the decade 
following the Great War and tell how 
a policy—gradually and with many hesi- 
took shape. The oscillations of 


discord will be damped to a point man- 


tations 


ageable and insignificant, or the vibra- 


tions will increase in violence till the 
structure of peace is wrecked. 
No one in America wants war. Most 


of us want a real friendship with Japan, 
but some of us would like the spoils of 
war, without fighting for them. This is 
the dangerous element on our side of the 
problem. If a desire for unfair commer- 
cial advantages determines our policy, 
we cannot hope for decent relations. 
Japan may be too weak to fight us. Like 
the government of Bogota, her fear of 
our strength 
hatred. But 
better than war. 


her 
is little 
If we want friendship 
we must not use pious phrases to cloak 
a commercial real-politik, which would 
strangle Japan. We must help her to 


may overshadow 


‘6 > 
such a peace 
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find some solution for her problems, 
which are very real and very pressing. 

We have come out officially for the 
Open Door in the Far East. We will 
insist that no door of 
commercial opportunity opened to oth- 
We must—if 
that no door 
open to us in China shall be closed on 
Japan. 

If we decide to enforce this rule both 
ways in China, it means a very real com- 
mercial advantage toJapan. We are far 
from this market, unfamiliar 
language and customs. 


and rightly 
ers shall be closed to us. 


we would be fair—insist 


with its 
We have many 
The Jap- 
anese will center their efforts in Asia. 
The Open Door means their commercial 
If we try to 
close the door on the Japanese there, 


other markets to interest us. 


predominance in China. 


because it profits them more than us, if 
our policy is motived by commercial 
jealousy, we will lose all moral force in 
the argument. If we veto projects of 
theirs in China, which are similar to 
those we launch there and elsewhere, we 
shall be the veriest hypocrites 

However, American opposition to some 
of Japan’s ambitions does not have rise 
in commercial motives. Very few of us 
have mercantile interests in Siberia, but 
we are opposed to Japanese annexations 
there. There is very general protest 
among us, based on more respectable 
motives than greed, against some of the 
“Twenty-one Demands.” It is too much 
like stealing pennies from a child. The 
best excuse which the authors of these 
demands have yet offered is that they 
did not expect to get all they asked for. 
It is a weak excuse. The moderation 
they now profess seems too closely asso- 
ciated with the storm of protest their 
proposed brigandage has raised. 

It is not jealousy of financial profit 
which stirs us in this matter, but simple 
sympathy for the victims that Japan has 
bullied. It is just as important for us to 
be fair to China as to Japan. 


This is 
sound ground on which to make our 
stand. We had better remobilize and go 
to war at once, rather than acquiesce in 
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such despoiling of China. But Japan 
does not intend to insist on all of these 
demands—now that public attention has 
been called to them. And some on the 
list are not at all shocking, according to 
the accepted standard of international 
morality. 

What rule shall we use in judging 
Japanese expansion? Our unrealized 
ideals of perfection? Or accustomed 
practice? A gentleman tries to observe 
a higher standard himself than he de- 
The 


ought not to satisfy us In our 


mands of others. ** accustomed 
pra tice” 
own enterprises, but we can hardly ex- 
pect a higher morality from others. 

A thoroughgoing wishing 


to arrange a perfect world, could not be 


reformer, 


content with a mere change in human 
He would have to undertake 
and 
There will be no perfect justice so long 


nature. 


geographical geological reforms. 
as some people are congested in barren 


districts and others are “chosen” to 
monopolize the lands flowing with milk 
and honey. Why did not the Children of 
[srael—to 


cient, 


take an unnecessarily an- 
but still potent, precedent re- 
spect the “political sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity”’ of Philistia? They 
might have stayed in the desert. 


Nature 


Japanese. 


has been “unjust” to the 
And the menotony of their 
increasing hunger is not relieved by any 
miraculous showers of manna. We might 
somewhat right this natural wrong by 
sharing our plenty with them. We might 
encourage them to find an outlet from 
their misery in the undeveloped regions 
under our control. 
not 


Until we do, we can- 
in the name of Justice—ask them 
to develop perfection and consent to 
starve in pious peace. We have refused 
to recognize their “racial equality” and 
so cannot expect moral superiority. 

We could greatly relieve the pressure 
on China if we were unselfishly willing 
to allow Japan to expand in our direc- 
tion, to But 


Unless we 


detriment. this is 
hardly “practical politics.” 
want to ~ 


tate 


our 


smash”? Japan, we must facili- 
to China. 


her commercial access 
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There is a workable distinction between 
political and economic penetration. — If 
the “Twenty-one Demands” were sub- 
mitted to the Hague Tribunal, there 
would be unanimity in dividing most of 
them into one or the other category. A 
few of the demands lie too close to the 
dividing-line decision. 
But it was for just such cases that arbi- 
tration was invented. 

Without attempt to apply to 
Japan a rule we refuse to recognize when 
applied to us, we can insist on the ful- 
filment of her various pledges to respect 
the political sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China. 


for unanimous 


any 


A sound policy for 
us is to veto all of the demands which 
infringe on the political rights of China 
and so violate formal agreements with 
us. But such action is negative, and to 
be equitable requires positive support of 
are 
sary to Japan’s industrial life, which are 
similar to those enjoyed by us and other 


the economic projects which neces- 


nations in China and elsewhere. 

That such a policy has its dangers 
goes without saying. The Chinese have 
reason to “view with alarm” the covet- 
ousness of other and stronger nations. 
Economic concessions wrung from weak- 
the 
The 
French pénétration pacifique of Morocco, 
the British action 
classic examples. 


er nations have generally been 


prelude to political absorption, 
in South Africa are 


But in neither ef these cases was there 
any outside control, any “organized 
major force”’ to see justice done. As the 
League of Nations develops this impar- 
tial overpowering force, it will find plenty 
of work—not only as between China and 
Japan, but in a hundred other corners of 
the globe. If the League fails, China 
will not be the only weak nation left to 
the mercy of the strong. 

China refused to sign the Treaty of 
Versailles because she did not get all she 
wanted. The teeth and 
recently acquired “hereditary enemy” 
were not pulled. 


claws of her 


Japan was not pun- 
ished for being stronger and better or- 


ganized. But, in spite of her protest, 
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China’s gains from the Peace Conference 
Her distressing dia- 
While the 
Japanese have not promised to set us 
all an example in international righteous- 
ness, they have, by adhering to the 
Covenant of the League, pledged them- 
selves to accept the standard which the 
Christian nations have evolved for their 
own guidance. 


are considerable. 


logue with Japan is over. 


And a very real step in 
advance was made at Paris. The custom, 
which allowed the strong to define their 
own “rights” in relation to the weak, 
outlawed. If the 
strength, it will be impossible to “loeal- 
ize’’ such disputes, as Austria wished to 
do in her affair with Serbia. 


was League gains 


The more 
people concerned in any agreement, the 
better chance it has to live. 

We have a right to insist that Japan 
Bul 


leg to stand on, in any attempt to pre- 


respect her pledges. we haven't a 
vent the purely commercial expansion of 
the Japanese in China. Their Foreign 
deal more about 
ventures in Central 
We cannot 


Chinese 


Office knows a great 


our mercantile 
America than most of us do. 
pretend to protect the from 
commercial exploitation by the Japan- 
ese, when we are unwilling or unable to 
protect our nearer neighbors from the 
greed of our own capitalistic interests. 

We may not be conscious of making 
up our minds in this matter, but within 
a decade or so all the world will know 
as a nation, have decided to 
befriend Japan or bully her. It is hard 


that we, 


to conceive a middle course, 
the 
rather easy. 


To-day would be 


In every way we 


browbeating 
are so 
much the stronger. We could probably 
veto every one of Japan’s projects of 
expansion, by the mere threat of war. 
[It would be wiser for her to submit and 
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continue to starve—until she could find 
allies. 

It would be difficult to enlist a cor- 
poral’s guard in America for a frank 
campaign to strangle Japan. With prac- 
tical unanimity we want peace. 
Europe. 


Peace in 
Peace on our southern border 
But it will take 

effort—eternal 
the dream. The 
friendship of Japan is a necessary ele- 
ment. 


Peace on the Pacific. 
hard work, 


vigilance—to 


consistent 
realize 


We, like all the world, are somewhat 
saddened by the Treaty of Versailles. 
We are not satisfied. What we 


wanted was a comfortable 


really 
assurance 
that everybody was as fine as we should 
like to have them 
like to be 


as fine as we should 
ourselves in our better mo- 
ments. We have come down to earth, to 
a realization that an eloquent formuliza- 
tion of our new ideals of International 
Organization is not enough. Before we 
can get them generally accepted, we 
must patiently and persistently demon- 
strate them, We must bring our prac- 
tice up tg our professions. We must test 
every proposal we make by its applica- 
tion to ourselves. 

We cannot win the friendship of Japan 
with words. We must deal justly with 
We must co-operate with her in 
working out plans for her national well- 
being which do not depend on the old 
method of brutal domination, which we 
want -on the kind of 
diplomacy, which she learned from the 
practice of Christendom. If we want 
Japan to be more considerate to her 
weaker than 


are-—Wwe 


her. 


to see disc arded 


neighbor 


other nations 


have been—or must 


give her 


active and cordial assistance. There is no 
other policy for us, if we wish the Pacific 
Ocean to deserve its attractive name. 
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President of Har 


N the heart of ancient Rome, by the 
side of the Via Sacra, stood the shrine 

of Vesta and the house of the Vestal 
Virgins. Here for centuries they kept 
the sacred fire perpetually burning day 
night. They treated 
high public honors; for them a special 
] 
i 


and were with 


place at the Colosseum was reserved; 
their privileges and precedence were 
maintained from the early days, through 
the Republic, and the commotions which 
darkened its fall, into the period of the 
Empire that ruled the whole known 
They were, in fact, the guar- 


dians of something constantly needed by 


world. 


Fire was 
a necessity of life, but difficult to pro- 
and it 


the civilization of their time. 


have a 
place where it could always be found. 
Centuries later, in the Middle Ages, 
another kind of 
Europe which has also shown a marvel- 


duce, was essential to 


institutions arose in 


ous permanence. These institutions 
the One of them 
was founded on the banks of the Seine, 
at what was then the small, medieval, 
walled Paris. Unbroken, it 


witnessed the change from feudal times 


were universities. 


town of 


to the centralized monarchy, the wars 
the strife of the Fronde, 
the upheaval of the Revolution, the 
tyranny of the Empire, and the oscil- 
lations of the political pendulum in the 
nineteenth century. 
vived 


of religion, 


It not only sur- 
all these shocks, but has kept 
abreast of the growth of human thought 
and maintained, even enhanced, its posi- 
tion and its influence. In the same way, 
Oxford and Cambridge passed through 
the Wars of the Roses, the convulsions 
of the Commonwealth, the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution in the seven- 
teenth century, and later, the gradual 


BULWARK OF 


LAWRENCE 





CIVILIZATION 
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evolution of the older forms of govern- 
ment into the democracy of the present 
day. 

These are merely striking illustrations 
of the permanence of universities. They 
have endured for the same reason as the 


Temple of Vesta, because they kept 


alight a sacred fire needed by men. 
The light they guarded was that of 


knowledge, and constantly they added 
fresh fuel to its Without the 
light shed by scholarship and science, 
men would be in the dark; or rather, 
although the light shines around them, 
they would not see. Sir Isaac Newton, 
in discovering the theory of gravitation, 
opened from his rooms in the great court 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, the eyes 
of men to see the structure of the uni- 
verse, and illumined the human under- 
standing. Earlier still, Harvey, in dise 
covering the circulation of the blood, 
made possible a wholly new departure 


flame. 


In our 
own day, Pasteur taught the world to 
see bacteria, or rather to see their pres- 
ence and operation, to which it had 
hitherto been blind. The countless lives 
that have been saved, the vast amount 
of suffering avoided by making men 
perceive the effects of these microscopic 


in the knowledge of medicine. 


forms of life, is known to every one. 
Chemistry, at first the plaything of the 
curious, has in a little more than a cen- 
tury grown until it has given us control 
over the powers and resources of nature. 
Such secrets are revealed to-day mostly 
in the universities, and almost wholly 
by men trained within their walls. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that, so 


long as these institutions maintain their 
vigor, the streams of new light will be- 
On the contrary, with the 


come less. 
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expansion of knowledge, the starting- 
points for fresh discoveries are greatly 
enlarged. 

Physical Science offers the most ob- 
vious examples of the growth of knowl- 
light it 
life upon the planet; but the service of 


edge and the sheds on man’s 


institutions of learning is not less 


im- 
portant in those matters which deal 
with human relations. We know little 
of the foundations upon which those 
relations rest, and of the laws that 


govern them. 


We are apt to think the 
which we are familiar 


is natural and necessary, until disturb- 


condition with 
ances, such as have accompanied and 
still more have followed this war, reveal 
its insecurity. Neither order nor prog- 
ress in the organization of society can 
be solid unless built upon solid founda- 
tions, and it 
that 
stantly examined and their condition 
reported to the inhabitants of the house. 
But in order to understand the condition 
of the substructure we 
it was built. 


is important, therefore, 
those foundations should be con- 


must know how 


Physicians tell of strange cases of 
men who lose suddenly all recollection 
of their previous lives, and who in con- 


sequence either become senile, mere 


automata, or wander leading 


strange, unnatural lives, until something 


away, 


brings back the memory of their previ- 
A man who should forget 
his past would become either an iImmu- 


ous existence. 


table creature of habit, or go off wildly 
at a tangent. Without his own experi- 
chartless. 


Now what experience is to a man, the 


ence, life would be to him 
knowledge of its past is to a people. 


Without 


unstable. 


that, it becomes immobile or 
The that 


have no scholars are unchanging, un- 


barbarous races 
progressive ; those more civilized, who 
disregard them, have tried political and 
social experiments that have rarely, if 
ever, endured. 
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The main subject of a general educa 
tion is, and properly ought to be, what 
the race has been and thought and done: 
and the wider the conception of the 
race and its doings, the broader and 
more profound the For 
want of a better word, these are com 


education. 


monly called the humanities, because 
they are directly concerned with man. 
From their nature, they furnish the chief 
landmarks, or points of departure, for 
navigating the unknown sea of the fu- 
ture. The knowledge of these things 
books. 


great depositories. 


Libraries are its 
But he is a rare 
man who can use a library, who can 


is stored in 


really get at its stores of information, 
without having been taught to do so; 
and it is the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the universities and colleges, that 
possess the key and can teach its use. 
The wide-spread belief in a coming 
change of greater or less magnitude in 
social relations is not a reason for neg- 
lecting the study of man and of his 
experience in the past. On 
trary, it 


the con- 
incentive to 
a more profound examination and a 
wider diffusion of the knowledge of 
these things. So long as a mariner keeps 
within sight of land his longitude is of 
less importance to him; but when he 
puts out to sea 


should be an 


he ought to be sure 
of the exact point from which he sails. 
In times like these, our people cannot 
know too much or too accurately about 
where they are and how they got there. 

Universities do two things. They 
teach men to open their eyes and they 
discover new things for men to see 
The first is essential for a civilized, and 
the second for a progressive, people. 
Without them what to 
see, men can perceive little. What is 


seers to show 


it worth while for a community to do 

an institution that can 
blind—and_ al! 
men are born mentally blind? 


l 
for a Man or 


open the eyes of the 

















SURE DWELLINGS 


BY MARY ELLEN CHASE 


Ww it was proposed in Dorset 
' Village to raise the minister’s sal- 


ary from five hundred to six hundred 
dollars in recognition of forty years of 
faithful service, not a few parishioners 
were frankly and noisily skeptical. Miss 
Drusilla Means, salary solicitor, led the 
opposition. She declared the project 
preposterous. 7 

“Fifty dollars would be unheard-of,” 
she asserted to every pursued and capt- 
ured listener, ““but a hundred’s nothin’ 
short o’ sacrilege! Haven't I collected in 
this village for nigh onto twenty years? 
Don’t I know to a cent what each one ’Il 
give? If my conscience would allow, 
couldn’t I tell of them that haven’t paid 
their last year’s signin’, and the one 
before that? Don’t I know if it wa’n’t 
for rusticators, we'd go without the 
gospel in Dorset? And comin’ right now 
just after Mis’ Harriet Norton’s left all 
she had to the Maine Missionary Society 
instead of to the church! I declare, I 
don’t know what they’re thinkin’ of!” 

But Miss Drusilla and her followers, 
still objecting and unconvinced, were 
obliged to give way before the forces of 
organized labor. The Ladies’ Circle 
proudly reported forty dollars’ surplus 
from the last August sale; the Lookout 
and Social committees of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of a recent convention, pledged 
twenty-five dollars to be raised by socials 
and ice-cream sales; the Ladies’ Social 
Library heroically promised ten, trust- 


ing to an increase in the demand for 
“shares”: the Odd Fellows, of which 
organization the Rev. Phineas Holt was 
an honored member, came forward with 
a promise of fifteen; finally the Village 
Improvement Society, breaking all 


precedent, voted, after a secret session of 
the executive committee, to patch up 
the old flag and complete the hundred 
dollars. 

Miss Drusilla, seeing in part the actual 
funds, and bound to respect the reliabil- 
ity of those to come, intrenched herself 
behind the bulwark of the future. Hope- 
ful as was the prospect of the first hun- 
dred, how about those to come? But 
Dorset, in the main, refused to be anx- 
ious. Tacitly understanding its own vil- 
lage psychology, it knew that, although 
individuals might decline to sign sub- 
scription-sheets, they could be lured in- 
definitely to ice-cream sales, socials, and 
red-hash suppers. Moreover, it received 
reassurance in the added knowledge that 
the years of the Rev. Phineas Holt were 
already well beyond threescore and ten. 
Even if, “by reason of strength,” they 
should become fourscore, the time was 
not far off when a younger man would 
ascend the Dorset pulpit at a minimum 
salary. The village, therefore, glorying 
in its triumph, wrote its pastor by the 
hand of Mrs. Tobias Blodgett, president 
of the Ladies’ Circle, and looked ex- 
pectantly forward to an exceptionally 
social year. 

The Rev. Phineas Holt, with his wife 
Abbie, was working among the peren- 
nials in the front yard when young Enos 
Blodgett brought his mother’s letter. 
The minister, leaning on his garden rake, 
read it, passed his hand across his eyes as 
though to clear his bewildered vision, 
and read it again. Abbie, busy among 
the larkspur with early witch-grass, that 
infester of New England gardens, and 
thinking the communication but a no- 
tice to be read from to-morrow’s pulpit, 
did not see his agitation. When she 
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arose to straighten her tired back on her knees before the Franklin stove 


Phineas had gone. She found him in the 
study, staring stupidly at the pink oxalis 
in the window-bracket, and fumbling 
among his pockets for a handkerchief. 
While her astonished eyes attempted 
by several readings to absorb the con- 
tents of Mrs. 
ory swept the long road of his forty years 
in Dorset, whence he had come after his 
course at Bowdoin College and the semi- 
nary at Andover to preach the gospel at 
an annual salary of five hundred dollars, 
to be 
his firewo 1, 


Blodgett’s letter, his mem- 


supplemented by the parsonage, 
invitations to 
Sunday dinners, and an occasional dona- 
tion party. In the earlier years of his 
there had “calls” to 
larger towns, and once a splendid open- 
ing in Belfast; but his 
growing family and the consequent ex- 
pense of moving had advised 
had to dictate, his re- 
maining in Dorset, where living was less 
expensive and demands few. 
Later, when they were struggling to belp 
the boys at college, 11 


frequent 


ministry been 


the church at 


indeed, 
almost seemed 


social 


would have been 
folly to abandon surety for uncertainty. 
Finally his heart anchored him to Dor- 
set. In lieu of salary increases, he ac- 
cepted the appreciation of his congrega- 
tion, and the respect accorded him by 
the “ 


the outskirts of 


summer people” who sojourned on 
Dorset. 
had believed himself the most fortunate 
of men, even without this unlooked-for 
avalanche of good fortune. 

Abbie, as might be expected of a 
woman whose capacities for 


iY r vears he 


“making 
had never been exhausted, had 
acquired a distinctly utilitarian and 
pragmatic tinge to her attitude toward 
life. A modern category would place her 
in the list of “efficiency” experts. Her 
mind, trained in a persistent school, now 
at sixty-five instinctively co-ordinated. 
While Phineas, vaguely conscious of a 
cataclysmic change, still stared at the 
oxalis, she, with a hundred dollars extra, 
had unlocked and swung wide the gate 
into hitherto forbidden territory. Her 
husband started suddenly as he saw her 


over” 


With a pink slip folded carefully in the 
palm of one hand, she was tearing into 
pieces the remaiming contents of an 
envelope and throwing them into the 
grate. 

“Tm tearing up your letter to the 
Tylers, Phineas,” she explained, in an- 
swer to his startled, unasked question. 
“As I see it, the last reason why you 
can’t go is gone. Now this hundred dol- 
lars that never reckoned on is 
coming next year, we're perfectly able 
to pay a supply for two Sundays. I don’t 
feel exactly right about their sending the 
check for traveling expenses, but I un- 
derstand ‘tis 


circumstances. 


we ve 


customary under some 

I declare, I don’t dare 
begin to reckon how long it’s been since 
you left this town except to local unions. 


I believe, on my soul, “twas when 
Phineas, Junior, graduated; and how 


you've kept from getting mossgrown is 
more ’n I can see. 
You to-morrow and 
leave Thursday morning after midweek 
prayer-meeting. 


To-day’s Saturday. 
can announce it 
That ‘ll give you two 
Sundays, anyway, and for one Wednes- 
day night I guess we can get along on 
prayers and testimonies. If we can’t” 

Abbie paused for a moment to experi- 
ence a strange and pleasurable thrill of 
unaccustomed opulence—‘‘if we can’t, 


we can get the minister from 


Peters- 
port oi 

Finding her husband pliable, if uncom- 
municative, Abbie left him in the study 
and went up-stairs to “go through” his 
clothes in preparation for the New York 
visit. No less important pastime could 
occupy her thoughts on such a day. 
From time to time, as she bustled about, 
opening and shutting drawers with a 
vigor and energy which seemed somehow 
necessary in view of existing circum- 
called belowstairs to 
His Prince Albert was in ex- 


stances, she 


Phineas. 


cellent condition, which discovery was 
fortunate, as it would doubtless be his 
chief wearing-apparel in New York. 
“Seems almost as if I was guided, 
Phineas,” she called over the banister, 
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“when I insisted you wear your second- 
best black in last winter’s pulpit.” 

He needed a new shirt, she told bim, 
suggesting a black-and-white stripe. His 
Once she asked 
him, half-querulously, how it happened 


underwear would do. 


that so many of his handkerchiefs were 
daubed with ink. 

To all of her questions and comments 
Phineas returned no replies, or, at best, 
unintelligible ones. It was only when, a 
half-hour later, she came down-stairs to 
proffer a suggestion which demanded 
immediate proximity, that he returned 
uncompromisingly to the present. 

** Phineas,” 


just come to me. 


she said, “‘something’s 
I always knew the 
time would come when your work 
on ‘Immersion’ would be appreciated. 
There’s not a question in my mind but 
what there ‘ll be a call for it at that con- 
New York ministers. that 
Doctor Tyler wrote about. Where he’s 
the ministry himself, 


there’s sure to be a chance for you to 


ference of 
so high up in 


read it, even though it may be too late 
to have it on the regular program. At 
I don’t be- 
lieve it’s been touched since you and 
Reverend Otis used to argue the matter. 
If not, it’s on the third shelf of the book- 
case behind Jonathan Edwards. 


all odds, you best copy it. 


| never 
change it from spring to spring.” 

That afternoon, in the intervals be- 
tween callers, lured to the parsonage by 
an irresistible curiosity, Abbie attacked 
her laden mending-basket, 
scratched away busily at his desk, tran- 


while Phineas 


scribing on many clean sheets of paper 
A Doc- 


a treatise entitled *‘ Immersion 
trine without Scriptural Basis.” 


Sunday morning marked a mile-stone 
in Dorset. Not for years had there been 
read from the pulpit two announcements 
interest as those 


of such consuming 


which preceded the morning’s sermon. 
In fact, 
the atmosphere of the church was preg- 
nant with an anticipation which found 
satisfaction in the grateful, broken ex- 
pression of the minister’s gratitude. But 


The first was not unexpected. 
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the way had not been prepared for the 
second. Abbie, alive to latent dramatic 
possibilities, had guarded the secret 
from callers of Saturday afternoon and 
evening, and it burst upon the Dorset 
congregation with all that dazed poig- 
nancy of an extra thrill when one is sur- 
That their minister, 
through the generosity of the Reverend 
Doctor Tyler and through their own re- 
cent kindness which rendered a“ supply” 
possible, should be enabled to spend a 
fortnight as the guest of the Tyler fam- 
ily, which, with the various accouter- 


feited already. 


ments of the obviously wealthy, had for 
sojourned on the outskirts of 
Dorset, announcement calcu- 
lated to stimulate all the dormant pride 
and imagination of his congregation. 
Abbie, from her seat in the choir-loft, 
whence she had gone to superintend a 


years 


was an 


new boy who was pumping the organ, 
congratulated herself that she had en- 
couraged Phineas to neglect the last re- 
hearsal of his sermon in the interest of 
Immersion. It was clear to her practised 
eye that few were listening. 


In the interim between Sunday morn- 
ing and the minister’s departure on the 
rp . ° 
Phursday-morning might, 
with all due justice, term Dorset conver- 


stage one 


sation circumscribed. Contributions as 
to the Tylers’ mode of living and their 
status in New York society were ac- 
cepted from all sources with more regard 
for interest Miss 
Drusilla Means, anxious to escape the 


than for veracity. 


recent anathema of “‘ wet-blanket,”’ an- 
swered Dorset’s puzzled inquiry as to 
how a minister could possess both wealth 
and social prestige by announcing that 
the wealth Mrs. Tyler, 
whose father was the Governor of some 
Western state—she surmised Ohio. As 
for Abbie, secure in the knowledge that 
Phineas’s clothes were ready for the 
sulit-case (which had been willingly lent 
by the preceptor of the Academy), she 
dwelt in that state of blissful anticipa- 
tion which can be enjoyed only when 
details are over. 


belonged to 
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The minister left on Thursday—May 
2 Ist, Miss Drusilla, as she 
marked the date on her calendar, after 
watching the last cloud of dust mingle 
with the sunlight. Abbie, waving with 
her apron until the stage rounded the 
corner, felt suddenly glad that she had 
left the ironing for Thursday. The tone 
with which she replied to Mrs. Tobias 
Blodgett, who, as befitting her position, 


observ ed 


had come to say good-by, was, however, 
distinctly matter-of-fact. Mrs. Blodgett 
had expressed regret that Abbie had not 
accompanied her husband. 

“Women haven’t any means of cover- 
ing up what they haven’t got in the way 
of clothes. Style is kinder to men. If it 
wan't, I'd to let Mr. 
Holt go.” 


Throughout 


have been slow 


the seven-mile drive to 
Stetson, while he sat, wrapped in coat 
and the 
stage-driver, the Rev. Phineas Holt at- 
tempted vainly to grasp the idea that he 
was going away. 


muffler beside Simeon Small, 


Try as he would to 
reach New York, he could not get be- 
yond the East Dorset post-office, where 
they stopped to sort the mail, or the pink 
sheep-sorrel which smiled against the 
gray rocks of numberless pastures punc- 
tuating the woodland stretches. 

Once on the train, he gave up trying, 
and dedicated himself exclusively to the 
present, stifling any vague notion of 
future self-consciousness which not in- 
frequently assailed him. He chatted 
pleasantly ‘with a school-teacher who 
shared his seat, and who was finishing 
the spring term in the Academy at 
Athens. He deplored the passing of 
Greek, recalled the days when Homer 
was construed in every Maine academy, 
and cautioned her against the neglect of 
When she 
left to change trains, he welcomed the 
overflow from a large family of children 
who crowded the seat behind him; and 
at supper-time he was so fortunate as to 
share the remainder of Abbie’s sand- 
wiches and crumpets with a fellow-min- 
ister homeward-bound from a Sunday- 
school convention. When the lamps were 


Latin and ancient history. 
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lighted and he was alone again, he turned 
to ‘ Immersion ”’ 
thoughts. 

It was nearly when he 
reached New York. The noise and bus- 
tle of the great terminal climaxed the be- 
wilderment which had swept over him 
since the city lights began by thousands 
to slash the fast-moving darkness out- 
side his train. 


as a refuge from his 


midnight 


Following the crowd, so 
sure of itself, he reached the great ro- 
tunda of the station, where he halted, as 
he had been told to do by a letter from 
his host. 
him. 


There some one was to meet 
Standing under the great lights, 
his suit-ecase in one hand, his big um- 
brella and precious portfolio containing 
‘*Immersion”’ in the other, he became 
vaguely conscious of having forgotten 
something. He looked at his luggage, 
holding it out carefully and at arm’s- 
length to see what was missing. 
all there. 


It was 

Then his confused brain re- 
He had forgotten Abbie’s 

last injunction to remove the muffler! 

Before he could make up his mind to 
drop his belongings in order to attend to 
the offending muffler, a clean-cut young 
man in a gray suit and cap hurried up to 
him, quite as unerring in his aim as 
though the number of persons about 
were twenty instead of hundreds. 

* Doctor Tyler’s guest, sir?’ he asked, 
touching his cap, while his other hand 
reached for the baggage. Then, as 
though a reply were unnecessary, he Jed 
the minister, who had tremulously in- 
sisted upon carrying the portfolio, 
through the crowd to the outside of the 
station and into a waiting automobile. 

A partial return of self-confidence 
came to the guest as he stuffed the 
muffler into his coat pocket and sank 
back upon the cushioned seat. After an 
interval of a few moments, not wishing 
to appear uncommunicative, he reached 
across the space between him and the 
seat in front, and tapped the astonished 
driver on the shoulder with his umbrella. 

“T trust the family is well, sir?” he 
asked. 


The smiling driver believed it was. 


membered. 
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They stopped in a brilliantly lighted 
street before a brownstone house, at the 
door of which the guest was delivered 
into the charge of a black-clad, obsequi- 
ous individual, who presented the com- 
pliments of Dr. and Mrs. Tyler. They 
had been unavoidably detained. Would 
he please to await them in the library? 

It was after one o'clock when the old 
man, who, in spite of himself, had been 
dozing in a great chair, felt a hand upon 
his shoulder. He started and stared 
sheepishly. For an instant he thought 
that Abbie had caught him napping over 
his sermon. Then he recovered himself 
and sprang to his feet to greet his host 
and hostess, who, in apologetic tones, 
deplored the sudden need of their ab- 
sence on the night of his arrival. They 
asked about Dorset, the people there 
whom they knew, the church, whether 
there had been an early spring and much 
winter sickness (Mrs. Tyler wondered at 
the close what else there would be to 
ask) before calling the black-clad person 
who showed him to his room. There, in 
a high-posted mahogany bed, whose 
white counterpanes and sheets had been 
fortunately prearranged for his occu- 
pancy, he fell at last asleep to dream 
that Abbie and Mrs. Tobias Blodgett 
had fallen out over raising the price of 
circle suppers to twenty cents. 

A habit of fifty years awoke him at 
six o'clock, though breakfast, he had 
been told, was served at nine. He stayed 
in bed as long as he could, impelled by 
the desire to be strictly in keeping with 
his new environment. At six-thirty he 
was assailed by the remembrance that 
he had left the key to the study clock in 
the pocket of his every-day vest; at 
seven he pictured Abbie taking out the 
ashes, realizing suddenly that he had 
forgotten to tell her about the handle of 
the pan, which was loose and uncertain; 
at seven-thirty he could remain in bed 
no longer. 

He felt a boyish desire to try the tub, 
in his private bath, but was deterred 
partly from a fear of awaking others in 
the house, partly from a diffidence tow- 
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ard experimenting so early in his visit. 
He bathed, therefore, in the manner pre- 
scribed by Dorset necessity, dressed in 
his second-best black, and sat down with 
a tablet and pencil from his portfolio to 
write to Abbie. He smiled with a sud- 
den flash of humor when he hesitated as 
to how to address the envelope. When 
the letter was finished, addressed, and 
stamped, he discovered, upon an explora- 
tion tour of his room, a quantity of 
stationery ready for his use jn the ma- 
hogany desk, whereupon he labori- 
ously copied his letter on heavy mottled 
paper, topped with the Tyler crest, and 
engraved with the New York address. 

At breakfast he consoled himself in the 
midst of his ill-concealed confusion with 
the thought that this strangeness which 
enveloped him, this choking sensation 
which came upon him at frequent inter- 
vals, must be of short duration and 
would soon pass away. But it clung to 
him persistently, and followed him even 
into the automobile, which,. breakfas' 
being over and the various members of 
the family dispersed to meet again at 
dinner, came to take him and the doctor 
on a sight-seeing trip. When, in the 
early afternoon, they met Mrs. Tyler 
and a volunteer social worker in horn- 
rimmed glasses for luncheon at the 
Waldorf, he had obtained a dazed im- 
pression of the city, from the gray mist of 
which certain memories shone in clearer 
liight—Grant’s Tomb, the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, and a confused cor- 
ner at the juncture of crowded streets 
where a great sign recalled to him even- 
ings in which he and Abbie had studied 
a pictorial catalogue for prices of under- 
wear and stockings. 

Luncheon over, they went to the con- 
ference in which Abbie had placed so 
many hopes. Acting upon her injunc- 
tion, he had carried with him his port- 
folio in case there might be a request for 
some “remarks” from him. There was 
no such invitation, and, had there been, 
“Immersion ’’ would not have served. 
For after two hours of the conference he 
became conscious, as though a sudden 
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light had hurt and blurred his vision, 
that immersion, with many 
gospel tenet still in vogue in 


another 
Dorset, 
was here distinctly out of date. It might 
do as a subject for discussion between 
him and the Rey. Rinaldo Otis, Baptist 
minister of Petersport, as they ate their 
sandwiches at some county Sunday- 
school picnic, but here it was a non- 
Indeed, 
been opened by a prayer of thanksgiving 
that all such non-essentials of doctrine 
had faded away in the light of clearer 
vision, and that they had met together 
as one man, dedicated to the civic wel- 


essential. the conference had 


fare of the city. That evening, before he 
put on his Prince Albert for dinner, the 
minister hid the portfolio beneath a pile 
of clothing in the preceptor’s suit-case. 
Dinner was an ordeal upon which he 
had never reckoned, and the glamour 
of which, so enjoyed in imagination by 
the ladies of Dorset, faded before the 
choking sensation which again attacked 
him. There were guests who, from the 
and social 
position, tried honestly, if ineffectually, 


vantage-ground of culture 
to go back and meet this “quaint old 
He, 
the 
chasm, strove to push himself forward. 
But they could not meet. Seeing them, 
one might 


gentleman” at their hostess’s right. 


in his turn, vaguely conscious of 


recall the shades who, from 
the banks of the Styx, extend never- 
touching hands to those reaching in vain 
from the opposite shore. 
Saturday—another day of sight-seeing 
and of puzzled hours at the conference— 
there was a letter from Abbie. Phineas 
read it eagerly, sitting by his windows 
which looked out over other brownstone 
She wrote of the Ladies’ Circle. 


It had been the usual success. 


houses. 
Elvina 
Osgood was a good entertainer. Deacon 
Stover was not prepared to say grace, as 
he should have been, knowing of the 
minister’s absence, and blundered con- 
siderably. Abbie dreaded the “supply” 
on Sunday, and hoped the choir would 
not disgrace itself. She was well. 
“Where did put the almanac, 
Phineas?” said a postscript. “‘There’s a 


you 
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dozen inquiring about the weather for 
Memorial Day.” 

The minister folded the letter and put 
it in the envelope. Then he drew it out, 
unfolded it, and read it again. Finally, 
when he dressed for dinner, he trans- 
ferred it from his second-best black to 
his Prince Albert. Remembering vividly 
last night’s experience, he realized his 
need of tangible help. 

It was at breakfast on Sunday that 
his host invited him to make the morn- 
ing prayer in the pulpit of his Fifth 
Avenue church. The Rey. Phineas Holt, 
somewhat more at home than before in 
the less hurried, guestless atmosphere, 
and anxious to compensate Abbie for her 
disappointment over his failure to win 
honor by ** Immersion,” accepted the in- 
vitation, and hurried wita some trepida- 
tion to change his black tie for a white 
one. With far greater trepidation, an 
hour later, he preceded the Rev. Doctor 
Tyler from the door of his study into 
the pulpit of the great church, and 
looked out over the heads of hundreds. 
His host had proffered a robe, and he 
had donned it, more for Abbie’s sake 
than for his own. 

When the time came for the morning 
prayer, his heart was in Dorset. He was 
wondering how the “supply” was get- 
ting on, and hoping that the people had 
turned out well to hear him. The words 
of his host broke like an intruding wedge 
into his reverie. 

“My friend, the Reverend Phineas 
Holt of Dorset, Maine, will offer the 
morning prayer.” 

The New York congregation, Presby- 
terian in doctrine, was Episcopal in atti- 
tude; and when the Dorset minister, 
stumbling a little in his robe, reached 
the pulpit and raised his hands in bless- 
ing, he looked out upon a host of bent 
or kneeling figures. The sudden and un- 
accustomed change in posture confused 
him, and he hesitated. Conscious that 
somehow he lacked the source of supply, 


his eyes still swept the congregation. 
He was looking for inspiration as he had 
looked unfailingly for years; 


but no 
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Miss Billings, teacher of the Dorset and shook hands with scores of person- 


from the 
front pew a prayer for the minds of chil- 
dren; no well-known, vacant seats called 
to mind the sick of the parish, no famil- 


grammar-school, suggested 


iar face recalled some village tragedy, 
not yet healed. Baffled and 
scious, yet aware that his hand was at 
the plow, he began to quote from the 


self-con- 


prayers of others, verses of Scripture, 
The 
conference coming to his aid, he asked 
for the betterment of living conditions, 


meaningless snatches of hymns. 


for nation-wide prohibition, for cleaner 
politics, for the Governor of New York. 
His voice fumbled among the unaccus- 
tomed phrases, and there was no anxiety 
in his petitions. They were as formal 
and meaningless as the words that 
clothed them, and Abbie would have 
noted an unmistakable tone of relief in 
the Amen. 

When he had once more regained his 
1e Was conscious of a kind of sur- 
render to himself. 


seat, 
He no longer strove 
against the sinking weight, which baffled 
in the region of his heart, and 
the choking sensation which seized him 
whenever he thought of Dorset. Recog- 
nizing both as his superior adversaries, 


he yielded the field with no final struggle. 


diagnosis, 


But with the recognition and surrender 
there came sweeping relentlessly over 
him the realization that retreat was im- 
Could he be 
to frame an excuse to his host and host- 
his fear for Abbie’s rheumatism in 
the rec and it 


be granted that in hours past such an 


possible. So ungracious as 
cs 
‘nt damp weather must 
excuse had slyly encroached itself upon 
could he thus un- 
gratefully terminate his fortnight’s stay, 
he would not for Dorset and for Abbie, 
who was so glorying in this New York 
visit. 


his consciousness 


For ten days more he must wan- 
der by the waters of Babylon, as out of 
place as a single untutored Israelite in 
the courts of Pharaoh. He did not hear 
a word of the Reverend Doctor Tyler's 
timely sermon, to which Abbie had so 
charged him to listen. At the close of the 
service he stood dutifully by the doctor 


ages who, as they hurried to waiting 
automobiles, told one another what a 
“dear, funny old fellow” he was. 

Tuesday, which came dragging on the 
heels of reluctant Monday, saw him in 
the Zoological Gardens at the Bronx, 
whence Mrs. Tyler had suggested, in 
desperation, that he go in company with 
the youngest Tyler boy, less sophisti- 
cated and particular as to his associates 
than his older brothers. There, for the 
first time during his stay, he met him- 
self, and found him the former pleasant 
associate. Returning just before dinner, 
he found Abbie’s letter, and carried it 
hastily to his room with all the eagerness 
of forty years before.- As he read it, 
there came before his startled, bewil- 
dered eyes the vision of Paul and Silas 
and their broken shackles in the prison 
at Phillippi. 

The letter was brief and to the point. 

“The -supply will not be here next 
Sunday,” Abbie wrote, “but we can get 
the church 
hasn't been closed a Sunday morning 


along, of course, even if 
for forty years.” 

In his Phineas almost 
omitted the postscript in which Abbie 
had known all along they would ask him, 
if not to preach, at least to pray in the 
New York church. He felt like one whe, 
following for hours a circuitous footpath, 
comes suddenly upon the freedom ol 
open country. 


eagerness 


Then something seemed 
to come rushing back to him—a mighty 
embarrassment and 

and = transfiguring 
mere relief at the means of escape. It 
was his own identity, returning with the 
blessed knowledge that 


in his own place. 


force, banishing 


vague discomfort, 


he was needed 
His host and hostess 
the briskness of his 
step on the stairs and the light in his eyes 


were astonished at 


when, quite unembarrassed, he greeted 


them at dinner and explained to them 
why an earlier return to Dorset was 
They demurred at Wednes- 
Friday would give ample time; 
but he reminded them of a sermon to be 
prepared, adding, with a gift of geniality 


necessary. 


day 
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which amazed even himself, that he, 
they must remember, was no 


tongued New York preacher. 


silver- 


Abbie the 
stage with a surety born of forty years 
with Phineas, of the ability to read be- 


met Wednesday-evening 


tween the lines of his daily letters, and 
of some practical reckoning as to just 
when he had received her message con- 
As she helped 


and followed him 


cerning the “supply.” 


him with his baggage 
into the parsonage, she was strangely 
aware of something escaping from her, 
like a child who tries to hold sunlight 
within his closed fingers. But she hero- 
ically maintained her reserve, fortified 
by custom and by the knowledge that 
she must play a difficult part before 
Phineas’s certain questions. In the pan- 
try, whence she had retreated to take up 
the biscuits, she wiped her eyes surrep- 
titiously with her apron, but stopped 
when she heard her husband’s step in the 
kitchen. He followed her back and forth 
as she put supper on the table. 

\fter a 


feigning surprise tinged with indigna- 


tremulous grace, Phineas, 


tion as a sate vehicle for expression, 
asked about the supply. 

“its his backing out,” he 
‘*What was the matter?” 

\bbie bent over a teacup to remove an 
imaginary speck. 


strange 


said. 


*T asked no questions, Phineas,” she 
answered. “He 
all. 


How about ‘Immersion’ ? 


won't be here, that’s 
she asked, 
in her turn. “ You never mentioned it in 
your letters. How'd it take with the 
conference?” 

Phineas cleared his throat, as he added 
to the supply of jelly already on his 
plate. 

“They were very busy at the confer- 
ence,” he explained. “They didn’t—get 
to it, Abbie.” 

Reading his face, she stifled the disap- 
pointment, touched with indignation, 
which she felt, as one loses all but 
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tenderness with a child who has been 
hurt. 

“Well,” she returned, briskly and en- 
couragingly, “there’s sure to be another 
time. Now you and Doctor Tyler are 
such good friends, he'll doubtless want 
to hear it I'm glad it’s 
ready when the call comes.” 


this summer. 


Sunday morning they walked to 


church more slowly than usual. Phineas 
seemed prone to pause and look at things 
—the bursting buds of Miss Drusilla’s 
lilacs, the shadow of a columbine on the 
sunlit road, the promise of daisies and 
butter-cups in the lengthening grass. 
With his cane he called Abbie’s attention 
to the summit of the hill where a tree, 
laden with apple-blossoms, seemed to 
touch a blue sky. 

Once in his accustomed place behind 
the great mahogany pulpit, he looked 
forth upon his congregation. Here there 
was no fear that he would lack inspira- 
tion for his prayer. Miss Billings was 
there in the front pew. Behind her and 
two pews to the right sat Mrs. Nathan 
Pendleton, whose only son had been lost 
years ago off the Banks. It was for her 
he always remembered those “that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do busi- 
ness in great waters.” The unknown 
trouble which some months ago had sent 
Miss Hope Davis home from Boston 
impelled him to pray for those whose 
Young Will- 
iam Prentiss, sitting with his father on 
the center aisle, would enter college in 
September. 


sorrows are hid in secret. 


He needed prayer, as did 
all boys and girls who must go away 
from home. 

The swift shadows of passing swal- 
lows fell aslant the Bushrod Hinckley 
window as he rose to read the morning 
lesson. 

“*The palaces shall be forsaken; the 
multitude of the city shall be left; . 
and my people shall dwell in a peaceful 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in 
quiet resting-places.’” 
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V Y Bavarian tramp ended at Wei- 
L mar. Circumstances required that 
[ return to Berlin at 
are never too certain in war-time, how- 
ever, and I decided to leave the delay- 
provoking earth and take to the air. 
There was a regular airplane mail 
Weimar Berlin, 


three times a day in each direction, 


once. l'rains 


service between and 


with room for a passenger or two on 
each trip. The price—450 marks—was 
high, but it would have been several 


times more so for those unable to buy 
iheir marks at the foreign rate of ex- 
A swift military automobile 
called for me at the hotel next morning, 
picking up a captain in mufti next door, 
who welcomed me in a manner befitting 
On 
the way to the flying-field, several miles 
out, we gathered two youthful lieuten- 
ants in civilian garb and slouchy caps, 


change. 


the ostensible fatness of my purse. 


commonplace in appearance as profes- 


sional truck-drivers. The captain in- 
troduced me to them, emphasizing my 
nationality, and stating that they were 
the pilot and pathfinder, respective- 
ly, who were to accompany me on my 
journey. They raised their caps and 
pilot had 
taken part in seven raids on Paris and 
four on London, but the biplane that 


was already fanning the air in its eager- 


bowed ceremoniously. The 


ness to be off had seen service only on 
It still bore all the 
military markings and a dozen patched 
bullet-holes in wings and tail. 


the Eastern front. 


The cap- 


tain turned me over to a middle-aged 
woman in an anteroom of the hangar, 
who tucked me solicitously into a flying- 
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suit, that service being included in the 
price of the trip. 

Flying has become so commonplace 
an experience that this simple journey 
warrants perhaps no more space than a 
train ride. Being my own first depar- 
ture from the solid earth, however, it 
took on a personal interest that was en- 
hanced by the ruthlessness with which 
my laYman impressions were shattered. 
I had always supposed, for instance, that 
passengers of the air were tucked snugly 
into upholstered seats and secured from 
individual mishap by some species of 
leather harness. Not at all! When my 
knapsack had been tossed into the cock- 
pit—where there was room for a steamer- 
trunk or two—the pathfinder motioned 
to me to climb in after it. I did so, and 


gazed about me in amazement. Up- 
holstered seats indeed! Two loose 


boards, a foot wide and rudely gnawed 
off on the ends by some species of er- 
satz saw, teetered Msecurely on the two 
frail strips of wood that half concealed 
the steering-wires. Now and then, dur- 
ing the journey, they slipped off at one 
end or the other, giving the ride an 
annoying resemblance to a jolting over 
One 
furnished a 
cushion, at 225 marks an hour! 

The pathfinder took his seat on one 
of the boards and I on the other. Be- 
hind me was a stout strap, attached to 
the framework of the machine. 


country roads in a farm-wagon. 


might at least have been 


“IT suppose I am to put this around 
me?” 


I remarked, as casually as pos- 
sible, picking up the dangling strip of 


leather. 











878 
“Oh no, you won't need that,” re- 
plied my companion of the cockpit, 


“We are not going high; not 
thousand 


absently. 
over a meters or so.” He 
spoke as if a little drop of that much 
would do no one any harm. 

The silly notion flashed through my 
head that perhaps these wicked Huns 
were planning to flip me out somewhere 
along the way, an absurdity which a 
second glance at the pathfinder’s seat, 
as insecure as my smothered in 
ridicule. There 
other passenger than myself that morn- 


r 
Ing. 


own, 


Was ho mail and ho 
Regular service means just that, 
with the German, and ‘the flight would 
have started promptly at nine even had 
I not there to offset the cost of 
gasolene at two dollars We 
roared deafeningly, crawled a few yards, 


been 


a quart. 


sped faster and faster across a long field, 
the tall grass bowing prostrate as we 
passed, rose imperceptibly into the air 
and, circling completely around, sailed 
majestically over a tiny, toy house that 
had been a huge hangar a moment be- 
fore, and were away into the north. 
Like all 
this one was far less exciting in realiza- 
At the start 
I felt a slight tremor, about equal to the 


long-imagined experiences, 
tion than in anticipation. 


sensation of turning a corner a bit too 
Now and 
then, as I peered over the side at the 

the flashed 
there but 
beneath us; 


swiftly in an automobile. 


shrunken earth, reflection 
that 


thousands ot 


upon me was nothing 
feet 
but the thought was no more terrifying 
than 
water when he first sails out to sea. By 
the time Weimar had disappeared I felt 
home as if I had 
been seated on the floor of a jolting 


air for 


the average person feels toward 


as comfortably at 


box-car 
edly. | 


paper, 


the parallel is chosen advis- 
glanced through the morning 
belated 
and exchanged casual remarks in sign 


scribbled a few notes, 
language with my companion. 

The roar of the machine made con- 
versation impossible. Whenever a new 
town of any importance appeared on 
the animated relief map far below us, 
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the pathfinder thrust a thumb down- 
ward at it and pointed the place out 
on the more articulate paper map in 
his hands. The much the 
same as that from the brow of a high 
mountain. I knew a dozen headlands 
in the Andes below which the world 
spreads out in this same entrancing en- 
tirety, except that here the perform- 
ance was continuous rather than sta- 
tionary, as a cinema film is different 
still” picture. To say that the 
earth lay like a carpet beneath would 
It resembled 
nothing so much as that—a rich, Per- 
sian carpet worked with all manner of 
fantastic figures; unless it more exactly 
imitated the “crazy-quilt”’ of our grand- 


view was 


froma“ 


be no trite comparison. 


mothers’ day, with the same curiously 
shaped patches of every conceivable 
form and almost known 
Here were long, narrow strips of bril- 
liant green; there, irregular squares of 
flowery purple-red; beyond, mustard- 
yellow insets of ridiculously misshapen 
outlines; farther off, bits of daisy- 
white, and between them all velvety 
patches that only experience 
could have recognized as plowed fields. 
I caught myself musing as to how long 
it would be before enterprising mankind 
took to shaping the surface of the earth 
to commercial purposes, advising the 
airman by the form of meadows to 
“Stop at Miiller’s for gas and oil,” or 
to “See Smith for wings and propellers.” 
All the scraps of the rag-bag had been 
utilized by the thrifty quilt-maker. 
Corn-fields looked like stray bits of 
green corduroy cloth; wheat-fields like 
the remnants of an old khaki uniform; 
the countless forests like scattered pieces 
of the somber garb cast off after the 
period of family mourning was over; 
like narrow, faded, 
black tape woven fantastically through 
the pattern in ridiculously snaky at- 
tempts at decorative effect. 

We had taken a rough road. 


every color. 


brow n 


rivers sections of 


Like 


all those inexperienced with the element, 
I suppose, I had always thought that 
flying through the air would be smoother 
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than sailing the calmest sea known to 
the tropical doldroms. Experience left 
another illusion ruthlessly shattered. It 
was a fitful, blustery day, with a high 
wind that rocked and tossed us about 
like a dor, on a heavy sea, moreover, 
at irregular intervals averaging perhaps 
a minute apart, the machine struck an 
air current that bounced us high off 
our precarious perches in the cockpit, 
as a “thank-you-ma’am”’ tosses into 
one another’s laps the back-seat pas- 
sengers in an automobile. The sicken- 
ing drop just beyond each ridge in the 
air road gave one the same unpleasant 
sensation of vacancy in the middle of 
the body that comes with the too sud- 
den descent of an elevator. Particularly 
was this true when the pilot, in jockeying 
with the playful air-waves, shut off his 
motor until he had regained his chosen 
altitude. There may be nothing more 
serious about a faulty carbureter a 
thousand yards aloft than on the ground, 
but the novice in aérial navigation is 
apt to listen with rapt attention to any- 
thing that ever so briefly suggests engine 
trouble. 

Yet none of these little starts was 
caused by fear. There was something 
efficient about the ex-raider who sat 
at the controls with all the assurance 
of a long-experienced chauffeur that 
would have made fright seem absurd. 
I did get cold feet, it is true, but in the 
literal rather than the figurative sense. 
After a May of unbroken sunshine, 
early June had turned almost bitter 
cold, and the thin, board floor of the 
cockpit was but slight protection against 
the wintry blasts. Every now and then 
we ran through a rain-storm, but so 
swiftly that barely a drop touched us. 
Between them the sun occasionally 
flashed forth and mottled the earth- 
carpet beneath with fleeing cloud shad- 
ows. Now the clouds charged past close 
over our heads, now we dived headlong 
into them; when we were clear of them 


they moved as does a landscape seen 
from a swift train—those near at hand 
sped swiftly to the rear, those farther 
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off rode slowly forward, seeming to keep 
pace with us. 

We landed at Leipzig, girdled by its 
wide belt of “arbor gardens,” theoreti- 
cally to leave and pick up mail. But 
as there was none in either direction 
that morning, the halt was really made 
only to give the pilot, who had neither 
seen nor heard us since our departure 
from Weimar, time to smoke a cigarette. 
That finished, we were off again, rolling 
for miles across a wheat-field, then 
leaving the earth as swiftly as it had 
risen up to meet us ten minutes before. 
Landing and departure seem to be the 
most serious and time-losing tasks of 
the airman, and, once more aloft, the 
pilot settled down with the contentment 
of a being returned again to its native 
element. As we neared Berlin the scene 
below turned chiefly to sand and forést, 
with only rare, small villages. One 
broad strip that had been an artillery 
proving-ground was pitted for miles as 
with the smallpox. To my disappoint- 
ment, we did not fly over the capital, 
but came to earth on the arid plain of 
Johannesthal, in the southernmost sub- 
urbs, the sand cutting into our faces 
like stinging gnats as we snorted across 
it to the cluster of massive hangars 
which the machine seemed to recognize 
as home. My companions took their 
leave courteously but quickly and dis- 
appeared within their billets. Another 
middle-aged woman despoiled me _ of 
my flying togs, requested me to sign a 
receipt that I had been duly delivered 
according to the terms of the contract, 
and a swift automobile set me down, 
still half deaf from the roar of the air- 
plane, at the corner of Friedrichstrasse 
and Unter den Linden—as it would have 
at any other part of Berlin I might have 
chosen—just three hours from the time 
I had been picked up at my hotel in 
Weimar. 


Two or three days after my arrival 
in Berlin I might have been detected 
one morning in the act of stepping out 
of a wabbly-kneed Droschke at the 














SSO 


Stettiner Bahnhof after 


In the northernmost corner of the Em- 


soon sunrise. 


pire there lived—or had lived, at least, 
a family distantly re- 
I had paid them a 
hurried visit ten vears before. Now |] 
the acquaintance, 


before the war 


lated to my own. 
proposed to renew 
not only for personal reasons, but out 
of selfish The 


exact degree of war suffering would be 


professional motives. 
more easily measured in familiar scenes 
and faces; moreover the German point 
of view would be laid before me frankly, 
without any mask of “propaganda” or 
suspicion. 

Memories of France had suggested 
the possible wisdom of the 
station well before train-time. I might, 
to be have purchased my ticket 
in leisurely comfort at the ‘Adlon,’ 
but for once I proposed to take pot luck 
with the rank and file. 


reaching 


sure, 


First-hand in- 
formation is always much more satis- 
factory than hearsay or the dilettante 
observation of the mere spectator— 
once the bruises of the experience have 


disappeared The first glimpse of the 


station interior all but wrecked my 
resolution. Early as I was, there were 
already several hundred would-be trav- 
elers before me From both ticket- 
windows lines four deep of dishevelled 
Germans of both sexes and all ages 
curved away into the farther ends of 
the station wings. Boy soldiers with 


fixed bayonets paraded the edges of the 
columns, attempting languidly and not 
selfish 
new-comers from out of 
their I attached myself to the 
end of the queue that seemed by a few 


always successfully to prevent 
“butting in” 
turn. 
inches the shorter. In less than a min- 
ute I was jammed into a throng that 
quickly stretched in S-shape back into 
the central hall of the station. 

We moved steadily but almost im- 
perceptibly forward, shuffling our feet 


an inch at a time. The majority of 


my companions in discomfort were 


plainly city people of the poorer classes, 


bound short distances into the country 
They 


on foraging expeditions. bore 
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every species of receptacle in which to 
carry away their possible spoils,—hand- 
baskets, grain-sacks, 
knapsacks, even buckets and toy wag- 
Ons. The evidence of the scarcity of 
soap was all but overpowering. Seven 
women and at least three children either 
fainted or 


bags, hampers, 


toppled over from fatigue 
during the two hours in which we moved 
a few yards forward, and they were 
buffeted out of the line with what seemed 
to be the malicious joy of their com- 
petitors behind. I found my head swim- 
ming long before I had succeeded in 
the corner that cut off our 
view of the pandemonium at the ticket- 
window. 

At. eight-thirty this suddenly 
closed, amid weak-voiced shrieks of pro- 


turning 


was 


test from the struggling column. The 
train did not leave until nine, but it 
was already packed to the doors. Sol- 


diers, and civilians with military papers, 
were served at a supplementary window 
up to the last minute before the depar- 
ture. The disappointed throng at- 
tempted to storm this, only to be driven 
back at the points of bayonets, and at 
length formed in column again to await 
the reopening of the public guichets at 
noon, 

until one the struggle 
doubled fury. "The boy 
soldiers asserted their authority in vain. 
A mere bayonet-prick in the leg was 
apparently nothing compared to the 
gnawing of continual hunger.  Indi- 
vidual fights developed and often threat- 
ened to become general. 


From noon 


raged with 


Those who got 
tickets could not escape from the crush- 
behind them. Women 
unconscious from the 
first, their skirts about 
The rear of the column 


ing maelstrom 
were dragged 
fray, often feet 
their heads. 
formed a flying wedge and precipitated 
a free-for-all fracas that swirled vainly 
about When this closed 
again I was still ten feet away. I con- 
cluded that I had my fill of pot luck, 
and buffeting my way to the outer, 
air, purchased at the “* Adlon” a ticket 
for the following morning. 


the window. 

















( 
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\ little episode at my departure sug- 


ed that the ever-obedient German 


ff Kaiser days was changing in char- 

The second-class coach was al- 
filled when | entered it, except 
ul there 


nent, on the windows of which 


one end was an empty 
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“This 


vociferated, 


compartment 
In a crown-princel) 
“and it remains bestellt. You 
get out of there at once!” 


No one moved: ol the othe r har d. 


ho 

one answered back. The porter fumed 
a bit, led his charges farther cd the 
train, and perhaps found them in- 
other compart- 

ment; at any 


he never 


“De- 


rate, 
returne d. 


ey hy 


mocrac! ad 
won. Yet through 
it all [ could not 
shake off the feel- 
ing that a any 
one with a genu- 
inely bol 1, com- 
manding manner, 


offi- 


for instance, 


an old army 
Cer, 
decorated with all 
the thingamabobs 
had 


the com- 


of his rank, 
ordered 
partme nt va- 
cated, 
pants would have 
filed of it 


silently and meek- 


the Occil- 


oul 


ly as lamb . 





heen pasted the word * bestellt.” 
he olden days 
é ( ( ane- 
ement that 
engaged” 
| have pro- 
| | . isily 
| d bars. 
lecided to test 
e new demoe 
( rowding 
\ past a 
dozen men stand 
yhedte ntly in 
he corridor, I e1 
; d the forbid 
den compartment 
nd t down In 
ortwoa 
Ss passenger 
his head in at 
doo! and in 
quired with hum 
ourtesy 
he t was I 
» had el 7 THE 
ection | READY FOR THI 
| y head 
nd a moment 
ter he was seated beside me. Others 


until the compartment was 


Dassenvers and baggage. 


ded with 


One of my companions angrily tore 


pasters from the windows and tossed 


the outside 

Bestellt, indeed!” he « ried, sneering- 
I “re rhaps by the Soldiers’ Council, 
eh? I thought we had done away with 
those old favoritisms!” 


\ few minutes later a station porter, 

his major’s uniform, appeared at the 

door with his arms full of baggage and 
ed by t 

. He began to bellow in the 

liar old before-the-war style. 

\ Cx \ $34.—111 


: 
wo pompous-looking men 


n i Bowl 


AUTHOR DRESSED IN FLYING 


A | 


the re lay 


COSTUM Spandau 


rRIP TO BERLIN acre Up- 


on acre ot war 
material, of ever 
species, reddening with rust and ove;r- 


The sight 


of it aroused a few murmursof discontent 


growing with grass and weeds. 


from my companions. But they soon 
fell back again into that apathi tic si- 
lence that had reigned since our de 

parture. \ few had read awhile the 
morning papers, without a sign of feel- 
ing, though the head-lines must have 
been startling to a German, then laid 
them languidly aside. Apparently the 
lack of nourishing food left them too 


sleepy to talk The deadly apathy if 


the compartment was quite the antith- 


of 


France; a cargo of frozen meat could 


what it would have been in 


esis 
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not have been uncommunica- 


nore 
tive. 


The 


due perhaps to its ersatz coal. It got 


train showed a similar languor, 


there eventually, but it seemed to have 
no reserve strength to give it vigorous 
The should 
passed at noon was not reached until one- 
thirty 


spells. station we have 
Passengers tumbled off en masse 
and besieged the platform lunch-room. 


‘I here 


watery beer, 


was ersatz coffee, ersatz cheese, 
and war-bread 


the last named only “against tickets.” 


for sale, 


I was not supplied with bread-coupons, 
but a 


pair of them and replied to my thanks 


fellow-passenger tossed me a 


with a silent nod. The nauseating 
stuff seemed to give the travelers a 
bit of surplus energy. ‘They talked a 


little for the next few 
dreary, apathetic tones. 


miles, though in 
One had re- 
cently journeyed through the occupied 
area, and reported that i 
being 


“every one 1s 
there, es- 
A languid 
but 


one 


fairly enough 
pecially by the Americans.” 
the Allies 


evident 


treated 


discussion of 
though it 
suspected 


ensued, 
was that no 
my nationality, there was 
not a harsh word toward the enemy. 


Another advanced the wisdom of “see- 


ing Germany first,” insisting that 
the sons of the Fatherland had been 
too much given to running about 
foreign lands, to the neglect of their 


Own. 
Where | four fellow- 
travelers reached the station lunch-room 


changed cars, 


before me and every edible thing was 
bestellt With 
three hours to wait I set out along the 
broad, well-kept highway. <A 
hotel served me a 


made of real eggs, a few cold potatoes, 


when my turn came. 
village 
huge Pfannkuchen 
and some species of preserved fruit, but 
declined to repeat the order. The bill 
reached the lofty heights of eight marks. 
Children playing along the way, and 
frequent greups of Sunday strollers, tes- 
tified that energy for 
unnecessary exertion here in the coun- 
try than in Berlin. The flat, well-plowed 
land. broken only by dark masses of 


there was more 
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forest, was already giving promise of a 
plentiful harvest. 

The sun was still above the horizon 
when I reached Schwerin, though it was 
nearly nine. There was a significant 
sign of the times in the dilapidated 
coach which drove me to my destina- 
tion for five marks. In the olden days 
one mark would have seemed a generous 
reward for the same journey in a spick- 
and-span outfit. The middle-aged wom- 
an who met me at the door was by ho 
means the buxom matron she had been 
ten years before. But her welcome was 
none the less hearty. 

“Bist du auch gegen uns gewesen?” 
she asked, softly, after her first words of 
greeting, “* You, too, against us?” 

“Yes, I was with our army in France,” 
Treplied, watching her expression closely. 

There was regret in her manner, yet, 
as I had foreseen, not the faintest sus- 
picion of resentment. The German is 
too well trained in obedience to govern- 
ment to dream that the individual may 
make a choice of his own in national 
the 
household there was never a hint from 
any member of it that the war had made 
any gulf between us. 


affairs. As long as I remained in 


They could not 
have been more friendly had I arrived 
wearing the field gray of the Fatherland. 

A brief glance about the establishment 
sufficed to settle, once for all, the query 
as to whether the civil population of 
Germany had really suffered from the 
and of the blockade. 
The family had been market-gardeners 
for generations. 
had 


material prosperity of 


ravages of war 
Ten years before, they 
with the solid 
the well-to-do 
In comparison with their 
neighbors, they were still so, but it was 
a far call from the plenitude of former 
days to the scarcity that now showed 
The estab- 
lishment that had once been kept up 
with the pride of the old-fashioned Ger- 
man as for an old family heirloom, which 
laughs at unceasing labor to that end, 
was everywhere sadly down-at-heel. The 
house was shedding its ancient paint: 


been prosperous 


middle class. 


its head on every hand. 
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the ravages ot weather and vears crazed 
down with a neglected air; the broken 
panes ol glass In the hotbeds had not 
been replaced; farm-wagons falsely sug- 
vested that the owner was indifferent 
to their upkee Dp; the ve ry tools had all 
hut outlived their usefulness. Not that 
the habit of unceasing labor had been 
lost. The family 
lee ping-hours 
were still from ten 
to four. But the 
Wal h id reduced 


the available help- 
ing hands and the 
blo kade had shut 
out materials and 
supplies, or forced 
them up to prices 
which none but 
the wealthy could 
rea h. 

Inside the 
house, particular- 
ly in the kitchen, 
the family had 
been reduced to 
almost as rudi- 
mentary a life as 
the countrymen of 
Venezuela, so 





many were the 
every-day appli- 


ances that had MY GERMAN AVIATOR WHO HAD BOMBED 
confiscated PARIS AND LONDON 


heer 


or shut off by the 

war-time govern- 

ment, so few the foodstuffs that could 
be obtained. Though other fuel was 
almost unattainable, gas was available 
only from six to seven, eleven to twelve, 
and seven to eight. Electricity was 
turned on from dark until ten-thirty, 
which at that season of the year meant 
barely an hour. Petroleum or candles 
were seldom to be had. All the better 
utensils had long since been turned in 
to the government. When I unearthed 
a bar of soap from my baggage the 
family literally fell on my neck; the 


] 


only piece in the house was about the 


size of a postage-stamp, and had been 
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husbanded for weeks. Vegetables were 
beginning to appear from the garden; 
without them there would have been 
little more than water and salt to cook. 
In theory, each adult member of the 
household received 125 grams of beef 
a week; in practice they were lu ky to 
get that much a month. What that 
meant in loss of 
energy I began to 
learn by experi- 
ence, for a mere 
three days with- 
out meat left me 
weary and ambi- 
tionless. Those 
who could bring 
themselves to eat 
it might get horse- 
flesh in the mar- 
kets, without tick- 
ets, but even that 
only in very 
limited quantities. 
The bread, “* made 
of potatoes, tur- 
nips, and God 
knows what all 
they throw into 
it,” was far from 
sufficient. 
Though the sons 
and daughters 
spent every Sun- 
day foraging the 
countryside, they 
seldom — brought 
home enough to make one genuine meal. 

The effect of continued malnutrition 
seemed to have been surprisingly slight 
on those in the prime of life. The chil- 
dren of ten years before, men and women 
now, were plump and hardy, though the 
color in their cheeks was by no means 
equal even to that of the grandfather, 
sleeping now in the churchyard, at the 
time of my former visit. Of the two 
granddaughters the one born three years 
before, when the blockade was only be- 
ginning to be felt in these backwaters 
of the Empire, was stout and rosy 
enough; but her sister of nine months 
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looked pitifully like the waxen image 
of a maltreated infant of half that age. 
The simple hearted, plodding head of 
the household, nearing sixty, had shrunk 
almost beyond recognition to those who 
had known him in his plump and pros- 
perous years, while his wife had out- 
distanced even him in her decline. 
Business in the market vardening line 
had fall Ih off chiefly because of the 
scarcity of seeds and fertilizers. Then 
there was the ever more serious question 
of labor 


accepted three marks for toiling from 


Old women who had gladly 


dawn until dark ten years before re- 
ceived eleven now for scratching languid- 
ly about the gardens a bare eight hours 
with their hoes and rakes Male he Ip 
had begun to drift back since the armis- 
tice, but it was by no means equal to 
the former standard, in numbers, 
On top of all 
this came a crushing burden of taxation. 
When all the demands of the rovern- 
ment were reckoned up they equaled 


1) per cent. of the ever-dec reasing in- 


strength, or willingness. 


come 


The hardships of the past four years 








was not the prevailing topic of conversa- 
tion in the household, however, nor, 
when the subject was forced upon them, 
was It treated in a whining spirit. Most 
of the family, like their neighbors, 
adroitly avoided it, as a proud prize- 
fighter might side-step references to the 
bruises of a recent beating. Only the 
mother could now and then be drawn 
into specifying details of the disaster. 
“Do you see the staging around our 
church there?” she asked, one morning, 
after I had pr rsisted some time in my 
questions, drawing me to a window, 
“They are replacing with an ersatz 
metal the copper that was taken from 
the steeple and the eaves. Even the 
bells went to the cannon foundries, six 
of them, all but the one that is ringing 
now. I never hear it without thinking 
of an orphan child erying in the woods 
after all the rest of its family have been 
eaten by wolves. Ach! What we have 
not sacrificed in this fight to save the 
Fatherland from her wolfish enemies 
We gave up our gold and our silver, 
then our nickel and our copper, even 
our smallest pots and pans, our alumi- 
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| ; we 
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num and our lead, our leather, and our 
rubber down to the last bicycle tire. 
The horses and the cows are gone, too 

I have only goats to milk now. Then 
the struggles I have had to keep the 
family clothed! Cloth that used to 
cost fifty pfennigs a meter has gone up 
to fifteen marks, 
and we can 
scarcely find any 
of that. Even 
thread is sold 
only against 
tickets, and we 
are lucky to get 
a spool a month. 
We are far better 
off than the poor 
people, too, who 
can only afford 
the miserable 
stuff made of 
paper or nettles. 
America also 





wants to destroy 
us; she will not 
even send us cot 
ton And the 
wh ked Schleich 
handel and profi 
teering that 
goes on! Every 
city has a hotel 


or two where you 
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At least my dear boy was not taken 
from me.” 

‘| he SsOn, whom we will call Heinrich, 
I had last seen as a child in knicker- 
bo kers,. Now he Was a powerful, two- 
fisted fellow of twenty-one, with a man’s 
outlook on life. Having enlisted as a 
I re iwillige r OTl 
his sixteenth 
birthday, at the 
outbreak of the 
war, he had seen 
constant service 
in Russia, Rou- 
mania, and in all 
the hottest see- 
tors of the West- 
ern front, had 
been twice 
wounded, twice 
decorated with 
those baubles 
with which 
princes coax men 
to die for them, 
and had returned 
home with the 
highest non-com- 
missioned rank 
in the German 
army. What 
struck one most 
forcibly Was the 


lack of opportun- 





can get anything 
you want to eat GERMAN SOLDIER 
for it. Yet our 

honest tickets 

are often of no use because rascals have 
bought up everything at wicked prices. 
If we do not get food soon even this 
Handarbeiter government will recom- 
mence the war against France, surely 
as you are sitting there. The young 
men are all ready to get up and follow 
our generals. The new volunteer corps 
are taking on thousands every day. 
Ach! The sufferings of these last vears! 
And now our cruel enemies expect our 
poor brave prisoners to rebuild Kurope. 
But then J have no right to complain. 


SELLING AMERICAN 
if you can pay CIGARETTES 


— I ity offered) such 
men asheby their 
beloved father- 
land. In contrast 
to the positions 
that would have been open in America to 
so promising a youngster, with long ex- 
perience in the command of men, he had 
found nothing better than an apprentice- 
ship in the hardware trade, pay ing forty 
marks for the privilege and bound to 
serve three long years without pay. 
Like nearly all the young men in town, 
from vrocery clerks to bankers’ SONS, 
he sul wore his uniform, stripped of its 
marks of rank, not out of pride, but 
because civilian clothing was too great 


a luxury to be indulged, except on Sun 
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ai ® | Wis 


miught pride 


surprised, Loo, at the lack 
vhich T had 
Germany felt 


made SOTLLC casual re- 


fancied 


soldier ol for his 


\\ hie a} | 


l 


irk about the gorgeous spiked helmet 
e had orn, with its Prussian and 
Nlechlenbur er co kerk s. which | took 


for ranted he would set vreat store by 
end of his days, he 


rd me with, “Here, 


want it. It 


tossed it tow- 
the 


will 


tuke thing 


make al 
When I 


eal Tin outdoors to be photographed 


‘| Vou 


uivenir of your visit.” 


! til two CTOSS@ES, he would nol 


had 
garde Ih, he ause, 


might 


rot 
until we 
the 


xplained, the 


them on reached a 


ad corner ol 


lhe iv hbors 


boastful. 


t nk he w 


| should vladly have died for the 
Fatherland,” he 


remarked, as he 
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dence of this fact was to see the daugh- 
light the 


ste rnly religious father of ten years be- 


ters calmly cigarettes, while 
fore, who would have flayed them for 
sneezing in church, looked idly on with- 
out a sign of protest. They were still 
at bottom the proper German Friuleins 
of the middle though as 
much said of all the 


even in respec table old ™~ owerin 


rural class 


could hot he SCX, 
but 
on the surface there were many of these 
little tendencies toward the leichtsinnigq. 
When it came to discussions of the war 
and Germany’s conduct of it, I found 
no way in which we could get together. 
We might have argued until doomsday, 
were it fitting for a guest to badger his 
without coming to a single point 
Ever) the old 
fallacies was still 


swallowed. hy ook 


hosts. 


olf avreement. one of 





trink- 


< back mmto the 


LOSSCC the 


drawer full of mis- 
ct LneOous junk 
iron vhich he had 
fished them, “il 
only Germany had 
wonthe war. But 
not for this! Not 
l, vith no 


clionthan 


ot her 





the poor fellows 
we buried out 
there would feel if 
th could sit up 
in their graves 
and look about 
they 


in the sole nih, 
patriarchal at ti- 
toward life 


\\ hich | had 


found so amusing, yet so charming, 
in the simple people of rural Germany 
at the time of my first visit. The 
war seemed to have given a sad jolt 


to the conservative old customs of for- 
er days, particularly among the young 


per ryle Vs rhaps the most tangible evi- 





MAID UNHARMI 


If Thad 


expected national 


and line. 
disaster to bring 
a change of heart 
I should 


bee 8 


have 
grievously 
disappointed. To 
be sure, Mechlen- 
burg is one of the 
remotest back- 
waters of the Em- 
pire, and those 
laborious, unim- 
aginative tillers of 
the soil one of its 
most conservative 
The 


have 


elements. 


would con- 





sidered it unseem 
ly to make a busi 
ness of thinking 
D BY WAR for themselves in 
political matters, 
something akin to 
accepting a position for which they had 
no previous training, 

Here 
was most outspoken toward what she 
called “the wicked wrecking of poor, 
The father and 
the children expressed themselves more 


again it was the mother who 


innocent Germany.” 
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though it 
their Cony T tions 


calmly, if at all, was evident 
that the same 
\pparently they had reached the point 
where further defense of what they re- 


were 


garded as the plain facts of the situa- 
tion seemed a waste of words 

“TI cried the 
signed,” the mother confided to me one 


when armistice was 
day, “for it meant that our enemies had 
done what they had set out to do many 
years apo 


They deliberately planned 


to destroy us, and they succeeded. But 
they were never able to defeat our 
wonderful armies in the field. England 
starved us, otherwise she would never 
have won Then she fostered this Bol- 
shevismus and Spartakisn us and the 


that 
But our brave soldiers at 


wicked revolution undermined us 
at the rear 
the front 


never 


never gave way, they would 


have retreated a vard, but for 


the breakdown at home.” 

She was a veritable mine of stories 
of atrocities by the English, the French, 
the Russians, but 


insisted there had never been one Com- 


and especially she 
mitted by the Germans. 

“Our courageous soldiers were never 
like that,” she protested. “They did 
not make war that way, like our heart- 
I SS enemies 

Yet 


on into anecdotes of what 


in the same breath she rambled 
any one of 


less prejudiced viewpoint would have 
called atrocities, but which she advanced 
as examples of the fighting qualities of 


There 


in that curious German psychology, or 


the German troops. again came 
mentality, or insanity, or whatever you 
eall it, 
astounded the world at large. 
had 
themselves by taking food away from 
the wicked Roumanians; he had often 
told how they entered the houses and 


choose to which has always 
* Heinie” 
seen the hungry soldiers recoup 


carried away everything portable to sell 
that the next 
battle should not find them unprepared. 
The officers had just 
did not see the men, for they could not 
let them go unfed. They had 


things themselves, too, espe lally 


to the Jews at a song, 


pretended they 


taken 
the 
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reserve officers. But then, war is war. 
If only I could get * Heinie” to tell some 
of the things he had and heard: 
how, for instance, the dastardly Rus- 


had 


seen 


slans screamed when they were 


A GERMAN SERGEANT-MAJOR SELLING 
NEWSPAPERS 





pushed back into the marshes, whole 
armies of them, 
in ‘* Heinie’s” 


stories of the insuperable difficulties he 


I found more interest 


had overcome as a Feldwebel in kee] ing 
up the discipline of his men after the 
failure of the last great German offen 
sive, but I did not press that point in 
her presence. 

“No,” she went on, in answer to an- 
other question, “the Germans never did 
anything against women. Those are 
all English lies! 


me of a 


Heinie never told me 
* Heinie” 
of course, no more apt to tell mother such 
details than would one of the well-bred 
but 


single case” Was, 


boys of our own Puritan society, 
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L ke ppt the mental comment to myself 
“Of course, there were those shameless 
Polish girls, and French and Belgian 
hussies, who gave themselves freely to 
the soldiers, but 

Certain] the Kaiser will) come 
back.” she insisted “We need our 


Kaiser: we ? princes, to govern the 
What are Ebert and all that 
Handarbeiter, hand-workers, 
It is absurd to think 


| rripire 
crowd 7 


and nothing more 


that they can do the work of rulers 
Wi need our princes, who have had 
generations of training in governin 

S t du, | will give you an exampl 


Wi have 


erations 


Handel gartner tor gen 


Hermann 


he Il 
knows all about 


the business of gardening, because he 
cht wahr 
had never 
and do 

Well, 


darbeiter 


was trained in it as 
Dew you 
planted a < 


il Dov, } 
think a man who 
abbage could come 
Hlermann’s work? lusgeschlossen 


Ha 


like Ebert to attempt to become a ruler 


it is just as foolish for a 


one ot OU! 


as it would be for princes to 
try to run Hermann’s garden 

* Germany is di idedinto three classes: 
the rulers, the middle class (to 


we bye long 


whi h 


~and the prole tariat, or hand 


workers, which includes Ebert and all 
these new upstarts. It is ridiculous to 
by etting these distinctions all mixed 
up. Leave the governing to the princes 


the Junk 
nickname * Junker’ for 


and their army officers, and 


ers We use the 


our noble gentlemen von Bernstortff, 


for Instance, who IS well known in 


America, and all the 


areal right to use the 


others who have 
‘yon’ before their 
ancestors were first high 
then bold 


naturally very proud” 


Hames, whose 


Was robbers and Wi rriors. 
and who ire 
} 


she ¢ 


prope I 
ofhcers are 


idently thought this pride quite 


and fitting “Then our army 


best 


only in the 


chosen from the very 


families 
} ; 
geten 


has 


thousand marks. 


and can marry 
Class, 


and « nly then if the girl 


at least eight hundred 


al dowry ( 
So they preserve all 
thre nobility of their caste down through 


every veneration and keep themselves 
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quite free from middle class ways—the 
real otheers I am speaking of, not th 
Re erviste My 


middle-class men, 


who are just ordinary 


merchants, and do 


tors, and and the like, acting 


Wal. Those are 


traine ad to govern, and 


teachers, 
as officers during the 
the men who are 
govern.” 

t the great god 


of class was still ruling in Germany, but 


the « nly ones who can 


I knew, of course, tha 


I confess that this bald statement of 
that fact left me somewhat flabber 
vasted. It is well to be reminded now 
and again, however, that the Teuton 


regards politi . diploma V; and govern 


ment as lfelong pre fessions and not 


merely as the fleeting pastimes of law 
vers, automobile-makers, and = unsu 
cessful farmers; it clarifies ouy vision 


and aids us to see his problems ore 


nearly as he sees them. 

[ took train one morning back to Berlin 
At the frontier of 
of the late 
through passengers’ baggage in search cf 


food 


and I saw no tips passed, but there was 


Me hlenburg soldier S 


dukedom went carefully 


The cpu st seemed to ay thorough 
, which 


considerable successful smuggling 


came to light as the train was 


as soon 
well under way again. A well-dressed 
merchant beside me boastfully displayed 
the 
hand-bag, and 
his neighbors, not to be 


a twenty-mark sausage in bottom 


of his innocent-looking 
outdone in 
proot of cleverness, showed their caches 
of edibles laboriously concealed in briet 
hat-boxes, 


Cases, and laundry bags. 
The peasants have grown absolutely 
shameless,” it was agreed. “They have 


the audacity to demand a mark or 


more for a single egg, and twenty for a 
chicken.” In other words, the rascals 


had the 


of their own favorite tricks, 1 


turned upon bourgeois some 


aking ad 
vantage of conditions which these same 


merchants would have considered le- 


gvitimate sources of profit in their own 
\W rath 


countrymen was unlimited, 


business. against the “con- 
S¢ ienceless 


but no one thought of shaming the smug 


vlers for their cheating. 








CLAY 


AND 


BY WILBUR 


, ee ext day was Sunday. It was 
is Wé yric Mr. Ives 


Saw 
iken as he was by the pe 
exhaustion which follows any wild 
lulgence In the occult. He remained 


acing from room to 


pausing for minutes at a time 


W inde mW 


a real with a 
‘ ice t the new, faint 
‘ irf under the lilae-bush 


| Victoria who, taking matters 


own hands, had buried there the 
clay of young Kyle, knowing, as 


that if this be done 


ood woman did, 


: and under cover of the 
then the earthly envelop of the 
m hims« no matter where his 


: 
uin mav have overtaken him, 


to be found by any police 
table that ever walked the earth. 

This, to Victoria, was almost an axiom 
r calling. That Mr. Ives affected to 
inaware of 1 That he 


a practitioner of standing she could 


puzzled her. 


t que stion: 


she had known many in 
the islands, and had heard of other and 

re epl ones at the lips of her grand- 
mother, who had come from the back- 
lands of the Ty Coast, but 


hority of this cold-country white was 


ory the au- 


ond anvthing her experien e had vet 


DANTE] 
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STEELE 


\ 
; la ; ; ; 
i I) 
I . 2 
u fa 
troys a f D I 
t ( in ha t } 
he ca Doctor I 
t by t] rordina 
he affect l Ir 


touched. And this made his 


hension In minor phases of his prol ion 


in Onipre- 


seem only the more appalling 
As for Mr. Ives himself, now that it 


was all over, he had the oddest feeling 


about young Kyle. Young Kyle was 
not so much forgiven as forgotten. By 
evening it Was almost as if the assistant 


cashier at Mr. Tronwall’s bank had never 


been. In an ima 


iInative-digesti e Way, 
he did nol “oo so far” as Doctor Failing 
had. No meat will ever taste so sweet 


to the tiger as it tasted to the cub. 
3 noon of the Monday, had it 


been for one thing, he would have he n 


not 


quite himself again—not, of course, his 
old self, as the public schools of Paragon 
Heights and the house of the immaculate 
Geraldine White had known him. But 
to all outward seeming, had it not been 
for one thing 
The one thing, 
or shall we say the 
Had Daisy come 
afternoon: had she 
then he had a 
have faced her e* 


faced her d 


wile 
of Doctor 


straight in 


in short, was the 
widow 7? 
Failing. 
that 


storm: 


taken him hy 
feeling he could 
en that he could have 
After all, 


Was this 


she Was only a 


woman. ... I rowing sense 
irresolution, this half- 
his home, 


\W hye a he 


of an assault by 
shrinking beleaguerment of 


which was too much for hin 
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had seen her coming up the walk, falter- 
ing at the steps, turning back, retreating 
almost in headlong pante——-when he had 
seen this for the third time through a 
window 


erack in a front 


hade, I say, 
he began to take a really serious view of 
the matter. 


=a wonder ! By Heavens!” 
Turning, he found Victoria behind 
him, a question smoldering in her small, 


close sel eves. 


He bad an impulse to tell 
her all, to blurt out who it was that hov- 


ered so before the house, to confess 
that he had talked, precise ly as the 
woman called the Harris woman, for 
whom the boils had been set on the 


most in- 


He had the impulse, but he 


cable-agent’s wife, had talked 

discreetly. 

mastered it. 
“Tt 


is nobody . nobody. 


is nothing,” he muttered. “‘She 
She'll vO aWay pres- 
ently.” Avotding the eyes, he turned to 
roam again 


* But by 


with 


considered, 
“that’s pre 
Daisy has al 


Heavens!’ he 
growing conviction, 


( isely what’s happened. 


lowed this thing to work on her mind 
and she’s got herself into a stew and 
gone running to the police The po- 


lice! 


other night 


Yes, that’s what the maid said the 


‘Something about the—the 


polree 
It must have been the humidity again, 
the 


W indow 


for, although 
the 


SIxty 


thermometer outside 
stood ata 
, vet he found himself beginning to 
perspire freely. 

“And now,” he broke out, bitterly 


“now, 


bedroom bare 


to salve her conscience, she feels 
that she’s got to let me know what she’s 
And yet—-yelt she’s afraid to face 
me. A pretty pickle, a pretty pickle!” 
He drew himself up a little straighter 
and folded his arms. 
“After all,” he 


tone, “there is no law in the country to 


done. 


announced In a firmer 


prevent me from destroving a work of 
still 


possession, and not 


art, done by me, remaining my 
property, in m\ 
covered by insurance. Nor is there any 
law to prevent ms burying it in the back 


yard if I feel like it. Or in the front 
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yard, or the cellar. 


pregnable.” 


My position is im- 


Mopping his brow, he went on tiptoe 
to have one more peep through the cur- 
tain crack. Daisy had not gone away. 
She was there at the very top of the 
steps; in fact, her eyes fixed with a 
despairing fascination on the door, her 
hands pressed to cheeks on which the 
white of fright did battle with the rose of 
shame. This time she was coming in. 

“My Mr. Ives repeated, 
hoarsely, “is impregnable.” 

And, turning, he fled. He went by the 
kitchen way and the secret cemetery of 
the back yard, speeding light-footed in 
his red MLOroccg slippers. 


position,” 


Red morocco 
slippers! He became aware that he was 
hatless, too, that his hair was mussed, 
and that a man as white as a saint could 
hardly afford to be seen about town in 
a long house-gown of horizon blue and 
old gold altering, he 
groaned vet more deeply at sound of 
a door-bell creeping out of the house 
behind him. 

he had to go. 
hand on the alley 


Heavens! 


Come what might, then, 

He laid an impulsive 
The following 
instant he withdrew it, as if the gate had 


gate. 


been hot, and, with his eyes protruding 
slightly from their sockets, stared at the 
man who seemed to have arisen from the 
ground on the other side. 

The man had on a golfing-cap. This 
fact impressed itself upon Mr. Ives, as 
alsothefact that the man seemed polite 
polite enough, at any rate, to shield with 
cae hand a somehow introductory cough. 


“* Ah—Mr. Ives?”’ 
Mr. Ives found himself unable to 
speak. Evidently taking silence for 


affirmation, the man in the cap went on 
to make himself known. 

“My name is Barleyplanter, 
G. Barleyplanter. 


Mr. E. 
| always like every- 
thing open and aboveboard, Mr. Ives, 
and so Pll tell you right off that I’m 
connected with the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Police, and—” his eyes, from under 
their somewhat heavy lids, weighed the 
effect of every falling word 
thought we'd have a little talk. 


“and I just 
Kh?” 
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The time had come now when, in sim- 
pl justice to himself, Mr. Ives had to 


open his mouth 


“My position,” he announced in a 
strengthless voice, “1s impregnable.” 
“Oh, ho doubt, 


Mr. 
Ba rley pla nter 
rubbed 


ho doubt Fr’ 


his hands 


inthe jolliest way. 
*No doubt in the 
world!” Getting 
inside the gate, he 
went on in a loud 
tone “Shall we 
talk here? The 
neighbors 

“Oh ho, no 
Mr. Ives had hold 
of his elbow. “Do 
cole in!” 

He had _ forgot- 
ten Mrs. Failing. 


He was to remem- 
ber her presently, 
Piloting 
the police e agent 
through the kitchen 
and into the living- 


however. 


room, he became 
aware of her there, 
a vague, pale. sil- 
houette against the 
dimity curtains of 
a window. She 
wheeled with a 
nervous cry at 


sound of their en- 


trance and flung 
out a hand. HE WENT TO HAVE 
‘Robert, who is PHROUGH 
that?” 
* That?” he echoed. It was fortunate, 


after all, that she had come, for now he 
could be angry—angry at her who as a 
girl had been his friend, only as a woman 
to betray his trust, his advice, and him- 
self. And 
which he could have found, perhaps, in 
* That?” he echoed, 
“Now I sup- 


pose you haven't the vaguest idea, have 


anger gave him a strength 


no other quarter. 


with a poisoned sarcasm. 


THE 
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you? Allow me, then, to introduce to 
you Mr. Barleyplanter of the Metro- 

politan District Police.” 
If a word escaped her, it was inaudi- 
ble; if shame flooded her face, it 
hiddenby herhands. 


Was 


She actually ran, 
out of the room and 
out of the house. 
Mr. Ives would 


have run after her, 
a part ing shot 
trembling unde- 
livered on his lips, 
but Mr. Barley- 
planter had some- 
how got in his way 
at the 
he murmured some- 


door, W here 


thing about its be- 


ing very interesting, 


and all that. He 
was getting a note- 
book out of his 


pocket. 
“You k now, of 

Mr. Ives, 

why I am here?” 
Mr. 


chair and pressed 


course, 
Ives took al 


his tem] les between 
the thumb and fore- 
finger of his right 
hand. 

“ft know noth- 
ing,” he said. 


Mr. Barley plant- 


er took a chair, 
too. He began 
ONE MORE PEEP to slap his thighs 
CURTAIN by way of good- 


fellowship. He had 
dealt with such cases before. 


look here, old man, | 


like you too much to want to see you 


“Come, come; 


do yourself harm by playing ‘possum. 
I might as well tell you, straight off 
Well, here’s the proposition Ill make. 
If you want to make a clean breast of it 
and tell us exactly what you know 

Mr. Ives stared 
sullenly at a flower in the rug. 


“7 know nothing.” 
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“So! Flatly deny all knowledge, do 
you? You'll be able, then, ho doubt, to 


explain your actions 


* Actions?” 


“You were seen with the man.’ 

“Seen with him? Well, I lke that! 
Can't I be seen with a man without 
being accused of—ol 

“Of what?” 

“Of—of whatever [Im accused of. 


And, besides,” 


ting loose the floodgates ot speech, “the 


he rushed on, let- 
solemn 
last | 
Ironwalls’ 
gate. It was a dark night, I tell you, and 
if he 


nah Was drunk | elve 
word. Mr 


laid eyes 


you my 
Barleyplanter, the 
on him was at ihe 
started home across-lots, with all 
those open drains and cellars and every- 
thing, why, anything could have hap- 
pened to him, anything! And he had 
been drinking heavily 7 
“Drinking?” The other pursed his 
“That's 
anew point. I didn’t know he drank.” 

* Well, he does—that is, did—does, I 
mean Ask his wife!” 


Wife?” Mr 


tience 


lips with a trace of impatienc . 


Barleyplanter’s impa- 
How could they 
to do the work if they 
him the data? 


"They never told me he had a wife.” 


vTew deeper. 
expect: a man 


fruled to vive 


“Why, that * Mer. Ives waved a wild 
hand toward the door. “* That was his 
wile!” 

“Oh? So-o-0?7" Mr. Barleyplanter 


pursed his lips stall tighter and shot a 
glance at Mr. Ives This did 
pul another face on the matter. “Tell 
me, has Mrs. Kyle been in the habit 


sidelong 


“Mrs. Ayle Amazement lifted Mr 
Ives bodily from his seat 
“Not Ayle:” he shouted. “I thought 


all the while you were talking about 
about An eleventh-hour realization 
that he was getting in deeper than ever 
But then he couldn't 
What if the detective insisted 
had 


sealed his lips 
be quiet 
upon knowing of whom he been 
thinking? 

** As to Kyle,” he stammered, * Ky le 
about Kyle, 


- Yes, Mr 


how 


Ives: about Kyle?” 
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“About Kyle—I—I 
\bsolutely nothing!” 

Mr Barleyplanter begar 
air of jollitv. He 
placed a finger on Mr. Ives’s knee, and 


know nothing 


to lose his 


drew his chair closer, 


eved him sternly. 

“My friend, that That 
won t LO down. You ought to know by 
this time that Mr 
fool.” 

“Tronwall? Mr. TIronwall? What’s 
Mr. Ironwall got to do with this?” 

“ve 


won't do. 


lronwall is nobody *s 


a suspicion you'll know what 
he’s got to do with it before you get 
But 
here; let me help your memory a little 
bit. What did vou do on the day before 
the night of Kyle’s disappearance? [ll 
You took the three-fifty train 


through with him now, look 


tell you. 


down from Paragon Heights. Why? 
You didn’t go to the city. You got off 
the train at Bloomsbury. Why? At 


Bloomsbury you had a meeting with this 
Kvle. Why? It’s an interesting fact that 
not even your closest friends had the 
slightest idea you were well acquainted 
You had pretended, i: be- 


lieve, even to dislike Kyle. 


with Kyle. 
If you can 
explain, then, this prearranged meeting 
at Bloomsbury 

Mr. Ives’s face was growing moment 
by moment more purple. 

“Tt was not prearranged! And I can 
explain nothing!” 

“Tm afraid there'll come a time when 
you'll find that you can. And you'll also 
be able to eX] lain just what occurred in 
the time between four-thirty-five, when 
you left Bloomsbury in Kyle’s car, and 
five-twenty-five, when you were seen 
by Mr. Ironwall at his place in Paragon 
Heights And, another thing,” he 
added, that’s why 
you've been acting so strangely of late.” 

Mr. Ives turned a gaze of suddenly 
“Did Elean 
Did Miss Ironwall tell you that?” 

“Miss Ironwall doesn’t enter into the 
question, Mr. Ives. 
to deal with in this matter is Miss Iron- 
wall’s father.” 

* Damn her father!” 


presently, “and 


bitterness. 


deepened 


The person we have 











CLAY AND 
Mr. Barleyplanter bent over his little 
book 
heard in the room but the faint scraping 
When he got up he took 
his « ap out of his pocket. 
“That is all, then, Mr. Ives, that you 


care to say? 


and for a moment nothing was 


ol his pem il. 


*T tell you, I’ve said nothing.” 

“Very well.” At the 
door Mr. Barleyplanter 
hesitated. “By the way, 
I suppose I can count on 
you to stay here quietly 
till you're wanted? Other- 
wise, of course, I shall have 
to take steps 

“Oh yes, yes—you can 
count on me 
Mr. Ives straight 
ahead of him at a cold 
space on the wall. “And, 
besides,” he 
thick 


position is impregnable.” 


quite 
stared 


added in a 


weak, voice, “my 


He remained seated pre- 
cisely as he was for some 
after the door had 
slammed in the wake of the 


time 


agent of police. 

And then, quite of a 
sudden, he jumped up. He 
went in haste to his room, 
his clothes-closet. He went 
to the closet in the hall by 
He got his 
suit-case, his clean shirts, 
his night things. He took 
stock of available 


Was 


the bathroom. 


moneys. There 
six dollars and odd change in his 
clothes, drawer, 
a fifty-dollar bond certificate of the 
Fifth, or Victory, Loan tucked 
the blotter onthe desk. It made a 
pitiful stake on which to face a 
world, and to face it, 


tive. 


twenty dollars in a 


under 


new 
moreover, a fugi- 
But the rest of his moderate Ppos- 
session was in the bank, and the bank 
was Mr. Ironwall’s. He got his hat 
He got a light coat. 

He took the precaution to peep before 
he tried the front way, and he was glad 
of this, for, although he could not be 
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sure, it seemed to his heightened senses 
that the vague, penumbral shadow of an 
invisible watcher lay across the strip of 
door-step he could see... . He tried 
the back tried it at something 
almost like a rush. 

And 


short. 


WaVvy 


there again he was brought up 


It was no hidden shadower that 





halted him this time, but the spectacle of 
another fugitive in the act of stealing out 
of the kitchen door. At sight of her it 
passed quite from his mind, once and for 
all, that he was a fugitive himself. 

* Victoria: 

She turned with a start. 
trouble 


She had had 
Her 


had vyone sour; In 


with the police before 
austere detachment 
her eyes, habitually dark with introspec- 
tion, whiteness made narrow rims; on 
tight black head a hat of black 
straw with a poppy was set awry, and in 
her hands she 


which the hat 


her 


bore the striped box in 
had come, a cotton um 
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and a brown-canvas suit-case ex- 
uding the hasty ends of things 
a) | ade an effort to straighten her 
it. “Yes, sir; quite right, sir?” she 
dehed i in a sullen tone 


) as all Mi Ives said. ** Even 
er touched the depths ol 
| tlerm before Lhe 


red his soul. For the 


poisoned iron 


| iderstood how 

t feel when the rats I 

Lhe rat herself stood 

d burden “But su 

Phi lacy at 1 

place id, sir, if Hi w 
kal a 


| he position 
Mr. Ives interrupted | 


Viille 


she was telli 
he didn't drop so mud 
Ly PONE ibout a little 
cx notice?" 
If she answered he did 


terme had made Wal 
Wir the anger of the ar 
hi 

Ne ron ind!” he eri 

ul a 

She did not go Inste 


irned. to search his face 


Curious, Sub me reed alarn 


And what ir, might } 


\ note of 


laughter ca 


throat, high and brittle 
*“No! Go! Just go on \ 
ind leave me here al Ih 
la and my memor 
to see how far you'll get wiun tnat pe 


culiar lower lip of yours and that high 


cheek bone sloping down at an angle of 


| 
about 


those rathet deep, close-set eve-sor kets 
ot vours Yes, go! Ha-ha ha!” 

He reeled a little as he turned away, 
leaving that 
ing in the air over the colored woman's 
head 
The die 
set fis tace a 


to the livin 


ten degrees into the lower rim of 


awful note of mirth hang- 


Was ¢ 


ast Definitely he had 
gainst the world. Coming 
room, he fell to roaming up 


ke a panther, his ears attuned 
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to the sounds of a renewed and furious 
domesticity in the kitchen, the peniten- 
tial rattling of stove things, the propi 
tiatory banging of pans and kettles, the 
swish of That he 
thousand 
thousand men and women have tried to 


That, 


a frightened broom. 


had done a thing which ten 


do and failed was nothing 
v1 — | 1 


Sinn 


TiN rs ot ot vereawen 





CUT- 


Vir. Lronwall his affairs? 
Using his name? Bandying it about with 
the police? As all the indignities he had 
suffered there piled up in memory to this 
culminating indignity his face grew cold 
and hard. 

a nele 


ly. “Damn you! Damn you, I say, for ; 


meddling in 


George,’ he broke out, hoars 


overbearing intolerable, meddlesome 
“Why, Robert Eggleston Ives!” 
It would be false to say that he wa 
not startled by this exclamation comin 
out of the shadows of the room which | 


had considered empty save for himself 
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CLAY AND 


\ week ago he would have turned per 
tectly 


an expression on his lips, espe ially by 


crimson at being caught with such 


wished to die, 
or at least to sink through the floor. But 


ve for the first sharp intake of 


Kleanor: he would have 


now, Si 


breath, there was no pe rceptible breacl 


in the wall of his contained and_ icy 


-OF F 


preree O perecity aX Yee 
‘Happened?” 
“Where is he?” 
“Why do you want to know?” 
“Because I shall go crazy if I don’t 
know what you know.” 
Mr. lifted hands 
“ghtly, laughed with a 
lulgence, 


[ves his ever so 


low, sardonic 


and turned away to gaze 


ut of the rear window where leaves 
ere blowing over the softly mounded 
urt The moan of the wind came 


iuffled to his ears; his soul drank of the 
orm: a dark disdain touched the cor- 
ners of his lips 
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“T suppose you'll be asking me 
where Doctor Failing ts.” 
“Doctor Failing? 1 didn't 
Was anyvwhere—in partic ular 
Doctor 
with Sterling Kyle?” 
* Absolutely nothing. ... Except that 
they both happen to be gone, and that 


vill 


next 


know he 
And be 


what's Failing got to do 


sides, 


ever be found 


Ow thev'll never hye 
A burst of un 


but he 
Ha- 


e to his lips, 
‘kle. * How? 
rd further from the 
heard soft footfalls 

at r vol e sounded 


understand you. I 
and now, somehow, 
used 


any more I 


he supplied in a 


ing in the gasp be- 
sed a diabolical ag- 


Wheeling, he 


oul. 


w,” he cried. “ Even 
my way! 


What if 


was mM 


ny way! 


what was happen- 
ioise In the kitchen, 
threats, 
pangings, and tramplings. It was as if a 
wind blew through the house, a heavy 
wind of anger that swung back the door 
into the 
roaring. 

“Ts my daughter here?” 

In the gloom which had now 


protests, 


living-room with a sound of 


YTOWH 
really prolk und the figure of the banker 
bent 
rocking a little on half-crouching limbs 
One could see he 

* Robert, hound, 
hide. Is my daughter here?” 

In the the 
words, there was a quality of domineer- 


could be discerned, forward and 


was not himself. 
vou don't try to 


tone, even more than in 
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brella, and a brown-canvas suit-case ex- 
uding the hasty ends of things. 

She made an effort to straighten her 
hat Yes, sir; quite right, sir?” she 
defied him in a sullen tone 


You!” was all Mr. Ives said. “Even 


Ile had never touched the depths of 
bitterness before The poisoned iron 
entered his soul. For the first time in his 
life he understood how a sinking ship 

sust feel when the rats beein to leave 

Phe rat herself stood erect under her 
vild burden “But surely Hi have a 


right, sir. The lady at the employment 


phere said, 


sir, if Hi was not satisfied 
with the position—” 

Mr. Ives interrupted her with a sneer. 
“And while she was telling you all that 


ie didn’t drop so much as a hint, I 


suppose, about a little thing called a 
“week's notice’? 

If she answered he did net hear. Bit- 
terness had made way for a stronger 
wine; the anger of the avenger engulfed 
him 

"Ne Cl mind!’ he eried., “Go! Gro 
your way!’ 

She did not go Instead of that she 
turned to search his face with eves of a 
urious, submerged alarm 


~And what, sir, might be the meaning 


\ note of laughter came out of his 
throat, high and brittle 

*No! Go! Just go on where you wiil 
and leave me here alone—alone with 
my clay and my memory. I’m anxious 
to see how far you'll get with that pe- 
culiar lower lip of yours and that high 
cheek-bone sloping down at an angle of 
about ten degrees into the lower rim of 
those rather deep, close-set eVve-so kets 
ol yours Yes, go! Ha ha ha!” 

He reeled a little as he turned away, 
leaving that awful note of mirth bhang- 


ing in the air over the colored woman's 


Definitely he had 
set his face against the world. Coming 


Lhe die was cast 


to the living-room, he fell to roaming up 


and down like a panther, his ears attuned 


to the sounds of a renewed and furious 
domesticity in the kitchen, the peniten- 
tial rattling of stove things, the propi 
tiatory banging of pans and kettles, the 
swish of a frightened broom. That he 
had done a thing which ten thousand 
thousand men and women have tried to 
do and failed was nothing. That, sim 
ply, as if it were offhand, he had hit 
upon the only adequate solution of the 
servant problem; this fact, stunning as 
it Was, Was scarcely more than a straw 
in the wind of his personal triumph. He 
roamed in circles. He was drunk with a 
drunkenness given to few, and the more 
insidious by ten times, coming, as it did, 
upon the empty stomach of fright. 

“Touch me, will they? Lock me up? 
I'd like to see them!” 

He almost wished Victoria had per- 
sisted in going. Gazing at the closed door 
of his studio, thinking of the clay bevond 
it, the waiting, hungry clay, he began to 
think it would have been rather splendid 
to have had her flee, like a fish at the end 
of a diabolical line. While he was at the 
figure he could have put in the bag, and 
the cotton umbrella, and the straw hat 
all awr¥ on the clay 
That would have been funny; 


with the poppy, 
topknot 
screamingly funny. 

As for that man Barleyplanter, the 
preposterous upstart 

As for Mr. [ronwwall 

Thinking of Mr. Ironwall, an un- 
healthy pallor crept over his face, and 
the fingers of the hands clasped behind 
him knotted a little. What business had 
Mr Ironwall meddling in his affairs? 
Using his name? Bandying it about with 
the police? As all the indignities he had 
suffered there piled up in memory to this 
culminating indignity his face grew cold 
and hard. 

“Uncle George,” he broke out, hoar: 
lv. “Damn you! Damn you, I say, for: 
overbearing, intolerable, meddlesome 

“Why, Robert Eggleston Ives!” 

It would be false to say that he wa 
not startled by this exclamation comin 
out of the shadows of the room which | 


had considered empty save for himself 

















CLAY AND THE 


\ week ago he would have turned pet 
fectly crimson at being caught with such 
an expression on his lips, eSpec ially by 
Kleanor: he would have wished to die, 
or at least to sink through the floor. But 
now, save for the first sharp intake of 
breath, there was no perceptible breach 
in the wall of his contained and _ icy 
anger 

* Eleanor,” he demanded in a le vel 
tone, “how did you come here?” 

“The front door was unlocked | 
walked in.” 

* How long ago?” 

“About ten minutes, I should say.” 


He ( ontinued to peer at the wing ( ha 


in the corner and the dim loom of the 
virl half hidden in its shadows It was 
not odd that he had fatled to notice her 
before. Dusk was coming on, and with 
it the added pall of an autumnal storm 
The weather, which had failed so signall, 
in the way of portents on the day of 
ht 


off guard again. It grew wild and dark 


Victoria’s arrival, was not to be cau 


to the dark wildness of that might which 
was even now beginning to close down 
over the life of Robert Ives 

It was curious to think that once this 
eirl could have been in love with the 
man that he had been 

“Why?” he murmured, by and by. 
“Why did you come?” 

* Because I had to know, Robert | 
can't go on in this terrible, terrible 
cloud, listening to what they say. . 

I want you to tell me, Rob. What has 
happe ned to Ste rling Kyle?” 

“Happened?” 

“Where is he?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“Because I shall go crazy if I don’t 
know what you know.” 

Mr. Ives lifted Is hands ever so 
“ghtly, laughed with a low, sardonic 

lulgence, and turned away to gaze 

ut of the rear window where leaves 
ere blowing over the softly mounded 
urf The moan of the wind came 
iuffled to his ears; his soul drank of the 
orm; a dark disdain touched the cor- 
ners of his lips 


r 
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“T suppose you'll be asking me next 
where Doctor Failing is.”’ 

* Doctor Failing ? I didn’t know he 
Was anywhere—in particular. And be 
sides, what’s Doctor Failing got to do 
with Sterling Kyle?” 

“Absolutely nothing. ... Except that 
they both happen to be gone, and that 
neither of them will ever be found 
Phat’s all.” 

* How do you know thev'll never be 
found?” 

“How do I know?” A burst of un 
bridled laughter rose to his lips, but he 
stilled it to a chuckle. “How? Ha- 
ha ha!’ 

There was no word further from the 
wing-chair, but he heard soft footfalls 
coming toward him. Her voice sounded 
behind his shoulder. 

“Robert, I don’t understand you. J 
used to know you, and now, somehow, 
I don’t know you any more. I used 
ss 

to love me,” he supplied in a 
steady tone 

There was something in the gasp be- 
hind him that aroused a diabolical ag- 
vressiveness In his soul. Wheeling, he 
grasped her wrist. 

* Yes, and even now,” he cried. “ Even 
now! What if Kyle was in my way! 
He's no longer in my way! What if 
another man 

It was hard to say what was happen- 
ing, but there was a noise In the kitchen, 
mingled of ruffled protests, threats, 
bangings, and tramplings. It was as if a 
wind blew through the house, a heavy 
wind of anger that swung back the door 
into the living-room with a sound of 
roaring. 

as my daughte r here?” 

In the gloom which had now grown 
really profound the figure of the banker 
could be discerned, bent forward and 
rocking a little on half-crouching limbs. 
One could see he was not himself. 

“Robert, vou hound, don’t try to 
hide. Is my daughter here?” 

In the tone, even more than in the 
words, there was a quality of domineer 
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ing brutality to which the other’s venom 
leaped as a flame to vaporing wax. The 
devil had him how, He walked slowly 
half-way across the room and snapped on 
the overhead lights, flooding the rool 
with a spacious, incandescent glare. 

“Your daughter, as you may see, Mr. 
[ronwall, is here.” 

* You-—vou—criminal!” 

“And being here,” 
ignoring the epithet with an easy scorn— 
“and being here, what of it?” 


Mr. Ives went on, 


The banker’s face was growing purpler 
all the while. 
“Tl talk to you, 


proper time. ~~ 


young man, at 
And now, Eleanor 
His eves, slightly bloodshot, went to the 
corner where the girl, dazed by the sud- 
den irruption of noise and light, stood 
with her hands pressed to her whitening 


the 


“Come, Eleanor!” 


Seeing that 


cheeks. 
in her bewilderment she 
had not moved, he repeated it in a shout: 
* Come!” 
He moved toward her, almost menac- 
ingly. But 


“Just a moment, if you please. 


Mr. Ives was in his way 


Just 


a moment! 





* NEVER MIND!” HE 
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This sort of thing, to Mr. Ironwall, 
than incredible; it 
He was the president of a 


was more Was Im- 
possible. 
bank. 
“And by the way,” the other filled 
up the blank in a voice that was now 
the aren | 
you going to ask me some questions, 


too? 


almost a purr, “by way, 
| thought evervbods 

The banker had got his breath back 
“The police,” he 


to ask questions of your sort. 


roared, “are paid 
Personal 
ly, I don’t care to soil my lips with any 
further words. ... It’s enough, God 
that I 
upon you almost in the light of a son 

“Or perhaps a son 

“W-h-a-t?”’ 

“Why do you ask ‘what?’ 
heard.” 

For a space of seco ids, in which Mr. 
Ives maintained his pose of punctilious, 


knows, to realize 


once looked 


: pars 
in-law? 


IT think 


you 


if disdainful, attention, silence lay in 
the And then Eleanor’s 
was heard, scarcely more than a whisper 
husky with imploration. 


room. voice 


“Don't, father, don’t! Can't you 
see he’s sick? Oh, oh, don’t!’ 
s 


— Peter Newel 


“ ed 
GO YOUR WAY! 

















CLAY AND 





“ Pk ase!’ 


Mr. 


Ives bade her in a 


without removing his eves 


from the anatomy of her father’s face 
The word served only to draw upon 
| self the girl's despairing plea. 

“No, Robert, no! Think! Look, 
Robert! Can't you see he’s not him- 

“Tam only waiting for his answer,” 
he said 

Mir. ITronwall broke out in a sudden, 
loud, thick, furious tone. “My answer 
= , 


Nii 
from the blow of the other’s open hand. 
On his le tt the 


tern of palm and fingers came out 


Ives rocked slightly on his feet 


cheek, white as dough, 
pat 


L crimson stain 


Thank you!” he said. 
The man’s calm was cataclysmic. 
Had it not been for that mark on his 
cheek, only the faint heliotrope of his 


lips, the searce-seen dilation of his nos- 
trils, and the extraordinary, studying 
isitv of the 


gaze he fastened upon 


his assailant’s head and shoulders would 
have betraved the flame that devoured 
him flesh and bone 

His voice 
hefore 


“Thank vou,” he 
] 


was even lower, softer, than 


repeated. “That 


it easier 


MmaKeS ; Now all | ask you 
to do is this. Remember! Just for an 
instant, Mr. Ironwall, when you begin 
to feel the queerness coming on, kindly 
have the goodness to remember what 
vou have done It will be too late, of 
course—but—remember!”’ 

It was evident that the banker, after 
his act of violence, could not trust him- 
self to deal further with the obviously 
mad. He averted his eves, which began 


to bulge a little. and beckoned his daugh- 


ter. She went with him, her head 
drooping. 
“Oh, father, father, couldn’t you see 
Rob, oh, Rob, but couldn't 
that himself—at all 
to the door did 


back. Not 


you see 
father isn't 
Nc} once on his Wway 
\ 
Ly once, 


lronwall look 


with that erimson sign-manual flaming 


high 


did Mr. 
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his cheek, Ives stir 


CXXXIX.—No 


on 





from where he stood beneath the hang 
ing lamp, or open his cold lips, or Tre- 
extraordinarily 
the back of 


move his vazZze, oncen 


trated, from the banker’s 
head. ... 

He began on the back of the head, 
holding it still vividly in his mind . 
Walking into the studio at a deliberate, 
almost somnolent pace, his chin in his 
neck, his eves curiously clouded, he got 
out his clay from the cracker-box, piled 
it about the armature on his stand, and 
began to shape it roughly, from. the 
vivid back toward the front. 

It is fair to say that he didn’t know 
what he was doing. For the time being 


worked mechanically, not 


the 


garment-worker or a veteran | ricklayer, 


his hands 


mechanically in way of a drowsy 


led by habit, but with the divine, care- 
less, perceptive authority of the sub- 
If he felt 
only the clinging, cool caress of the clay, 
If he 


the rising 


conscious. anvthing it was 


like the devil’s kiss on his hands 


heard anything it was only 


majesty of the gale, the thick, dark, 
tragic moan of the night that came to 
wrap him about, stand his guard and 
pay him homage—the wind and _ the 


dying leaves that whispered against the 
clapboards, or lodged, rustling, in re- 
If he 
thought of anything it was of his past 
life 
some queer reason had been much like 


mote, high gutters of the house. 
pitvingly of his boyhood, which for 


the boyhood of other men who had later 
and furni- 
ture dealers. He thought of his young 
manhood, far off and incredibly 


become engineers, ministers, 


com- 
monplace. ... 

He was a little ashamed of it all. 
eve, 


His 
roving over the clay company of his 
old acquaintances and friends, despised 
them. Even their huddled shadows, dis- 
torted by the angles of the wall on which 
they fell, were not yet sufficiently dis- 
torted to make them seem anything but 
human vegetables, unmoved, unmoving, 
They might all be blotted 
and not for 


unfantastic. 
out of the world of genius, 
so much as an eye-wink of time would 
there be 
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Vast projects of annihilation floated 
through his brain. Suppose he should 
take them all in alump! But no, hardly 
that! With a small, internal start, he 
found himself gazing into his own eyes. 
He had quite forgotten that portrait 
of himself; the one he had not thought 
good because it failed, somehow, of 
being him. 

And now he made a bizarre discovery. 
[t was he. Not as he had been then, but 
The 


working 


as he was now. creative sub- 


conscious in him, sullenly 
against his will, had made a prophecy. 
He had thought the face too hard, too 
ruthless. He had im- 
agined there was a strange curve in the 


upper lip. 


It was too hard. 


There was. 

It was all most fascinating. He moved 
it nearer to the working light and studied 
it. He had been trving to mold the 
likeness of a young man who, when he 
had ordered a pound of steak cut for 
him at the butcher’s shop, accepted a 
pound and nine meekly and 
went And his stubborn, vision- 
ary hands had 
man who could stand unappalled before 


ounces 
away. 
wrought the face of a 
a world in arms; who, with a sense in 
him of the myriad-footed law closing 
in upon him through the night, could 
vet move forward the ordered processes 
haste, full of a 
large, philosophical disdain. 
Without haste, ves; but swiftly. 
all this 
inspiration, his hands, had never fal- 
tered. None but the artist will know 
the joy of the hour when the thing be- 


of vengeance without 
For 


while those bond-servants of 


gins to create itself, when all the worry 
goes out of work, when by some obscure 
miracle it becomes impossible for any- 
thing at all to be wrong. 

lronwall? 
fear. 


This was Ironwall, never 
The first ear, emerging scarcely 
handled from the dead mass, was Iron- 
Young Kyle he had done by 
a sheer tour de force, in the rage of his 

With 
Ironwall 
to his doom under the caressing 


wall’s ear. 


heart and the sweat of his brow. 
[ronwall it was all different. 
grew 


even the 


fingers of an exquisite hate 
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epicurean fingers. Your epicure knows 
not only what to eat, but he knows how 
to bide his time till the eating shall ful- 
fil the finest accumulated desire. So 
it was with the fingers. Touching into 
life an ear, rounding forth the nose, 
there would flit across his mind the sud- 
den, starry thought: “This ear now; 
with of the hand—! Or, 
“This nose; just a simple, quick jerk 
now—and how would he _ feel—how 
would he look up there in his house on 
the hill? Mr. G. J. Ironwall, the banker, 
without any nose, any nose at all?” 

“Ah, but no! Wait! Wait a little 
while! Wait!” 


It grew late. 


one twist 


His shadow, working, 
working, sprawled monstrous and fan- 
tastic over the shadows of all those un- 
unimaginative 
Beyond 
the door and across the dark space of 
the living-room the clock was striking 
its little bell. 

It was midnight, and it was as if 
something mysterious had come to keep 
tryst with the mysterious hour. Mr. 
Ives discovered it quite suddenly and 
with surprise. Stepping back a pace, 
he perceived that the thing was done. 
The clay was Ironwall. 

“Tronwall!” he cried aloud. 
shivered. 


fantastic creatures of 


clay. The room grew close. 


His voice 
The hour that had com2 was 
too sheer, too naked. ‘“‘Ironwall, look 
at me! I asked you to remember. Do 
you remember? Now? Now?” 

He felt his hands rising above bis head, 
the fingers knotted into fists, higher, 
higher. He Over the 
whole of him, to the crown of his head, 
to the soles of his feet, to the marrow of 
his bones, he 


remembered. 


was conscious now of the 
burning pain of a vast, ignominious 
slap. It is curious that the long hours 
had not dulled it. The psychologist may 
explain perhaps why, seeming to go quite 
away, it had in reality only lain and 
grown in abeyance, gathering its poi- 
soned self against that moment— 

“Now, Ironwall, damn you! Damn 
you and ruin you forever and ever. 
Amen!” 
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“YOUR DAUGHTER, AS YOU MAY SEE, MR. IRONWALL, IS HERE” 


A mist He 
felt the awful, inexorable weight of his 
. . He tried to stop 
Biting his lip, he tried. Pray- 
tried. He tried and tried, and, 
as if by a miracle, they were stopped, a 


swam before his eves. 


descending hands. . 
them. 
ing, he 
bare two inches short of their mark. 
And a groan burst from his threat... . 

Mr 


it will be hard for the reader to believe, 


Ives was not a bad man. Perhaps 
but it is a fact that up to this instant he 
had never actually realized what he was 
doing. Murder? No! Does any one ever 
truly and seriously condemn the soul of 
the Queen of Hearts, waddling about to 
the tune of that everlasting “Off with 
his head!’ Well, that was precisely the 
sort of And people like that 
never have any real, vivid idea of the 
harm they do. Almost like killing flies.... 


thing. 


But now, in that hanging fraction of 
a second, the light fell, and in the light 
The 
slinking, secret murderer of Doctor Fail- 
ing—of Kyle -of—of 


But no Not of Lronwall! 


he saw himself. The murderer! 


As a 


no! 


drowning man will recall the scenes of 
life, bright 
flickered across the retina of his brain. 


his past small, pictures 


He saw himself astride a fiery steed on 
the road to Salem, by way of Boston 
and of Lynn, and the horse was a knee, 
and in the sky above him hung the 
kindly face of He 
“Uncle grammar- 
school graduation, sitting in the front 


“Uncle George.” 
saw George” at a 
row, clapping longer and louder than 
any one else when Robbie Ives had suc- 
ceeded finally in getting the remnants 
of the Light Brigade through that never- 
blunder. He walked 


arm in arm with “* Uncle George” up the 


to-be-forgotten 


elm-shaded way totheold Law School. ... 

“My God!” he whispered. He hid his 
“God 
what am I— 


dilatedeyes with his soiled hands. 
in heaven, what have I 

All the strength drained out of his 
limbs. He He felt bimself 
falling, and to save himself flung out 
an arm. And this time it did not fail 
of its mark. It struck. In 
sounded the crash of an inexorable ruin, 


ree ‘led. 


his ears 
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It was fate. He had repented, but 
repentance had come too late. Given 
over, wrapped about, dragged along by 
a dark and hungry destiny, no tiny 
gesture of his could suffice to halt its 


majestic progress. The thing was done, 


hideous, black, irrevocable. Swoon- 
ing with horror, his eves still blind- 
ed by his hands, he staggered to the 


door. *e- 


In the blackness of the outer 
(for she never seemed to turn on any 
lights) the priestess had been 
moving without sound, or, 


rooms 


exiled 
for minutes 
at a time, standing erect and motionless 
in the attitude of the listener. 

She knew. 
Thwaite! 


went 


Ah, yes, trust the woman 
what it that 
forward in that closed room. If 
you ask how, say how the wild goose 
steers northward in the spring, or the 
pigeon finds her cote. 


She knew Was 


And knowing, it 
did a strange thing to her; held her with 
a strange authority. It made her forget 
the police; it made her forget the men- 
acing tether which held her here when 
she would have fled. At 


us believe, she even forgot quite where 


moments, let 


she was; this alien and inhospitable 


cold air was gone, and over her came 
pouring the warm wind of island jungles, 
heavy with the heart of hibiscus, wound 
with the silken whisper of serpents, the 
far bell-note of a bird, the imponderable 
. Per- 
haps she saw them again, the dark, 
sleek figures of the devotees silhouetted 
against the farther fire-glow; 


kiss of bare soles on the Tass... 


perhaps in 
her dreaming ears hung the phantom 
of a barbaric croon, rising and falling 
to the beat of goatskin drums and the 
rattle of gourds. 

In the cavern of the living-room her 
tall 
ceptible motion, like an inverted pendu 


form rocked with a scarcely per- 


lum; from her lips issued a sound. It 
was not loud, but about it it had this 
curious quality: it went away from its 
source without diminishing; it passed 
into the other chambers and hung there, 


And all 


a slumbrous throb of sound. 
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the while the tall, lithe form went on 
rocking, rocking in the dark. 

Not one step did she take in the direc- 
tion of the closed door. She had com- 
mitted one breach of professional ethics 
the first night she was there in a moment 
of passion; she would not commit an- 
other. One does not intrude upon a 
colleague’s practice; and, flee his pres- 
ence as she would have done that after- 
noon—flee it again as she would at first 
sign of the waning of bis ominous power 
still, after all, he her 
It was hers, she felt, to play 
the acolyte, and, swaying in the blind- 


over her was 


colleague. 


ness of the antechamber, to keep that 
somber incantation hanging undimin- 
ished through the house. 

It was a long time. 
The of mid- 
night lingered in the air. . . . The wall 
on the studio side was broken by a 
shaft of light. The door swurg back, 
not as if pulled by a hand, but 
blown by of outer wind in 
that windless quietude. 


Ten struck, and 


eleven. measured count 


as if 
some gust 
The croon died 
on the woman's lips and she stood mo- 
tionless, studying with a vague uneasi- 
ness the silhouette of the master sway- 
ing brokenly in the doorway. 
Victoria!’ he 


voice. 


called in a shattered 


He came out as she approached and 
let himself down in the 
near the door. In the penumbra cast 
by the inner light his face had the look 
of ivory. 


morris-chair 


The woman spoke in a whis- 
per, wary of the ears that walls have. 

“Shall Hi fetch the shovel, sir?” 

“Shov-v-vel? Ohhhhh!” The gasp 
went down into the bottom of horror. 
“Oh, but no—no—not that!” 

Victoria peered at his working face, 
her uneasiness increasing with her mys- 
tification. 


“What 


She heard him groan. 

What have I 

done? Tve killed him; murdered my 

oldest friend! In cold blood, Victoria! 

Cold blood!” 
“Hi am at a 


have I done? 


loss, sir.” The col- 


ored woman, reconnoitering, hesitated. 
the 


“Might Hi ask, sir, 


would it be 
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this evening's gentleman, 
sir-—as had the audacity to strike you?” 
“Oh, let him strike me Only 


let him slap me again, box my ears, a 


gentleman 
again! 
a thousand times 


hundred times, 


Victoria, craning, peered again into 
the studio. 

“But Hi say, sir, 
been some mistake, vou know. 
Now that gentleman 

** What?” 

A galvanic and impossible 
hope lifted Mr. Ives from his 


Brushing 


surely, sir, there’s 


chair. the dusky 
acoly te out of his way, he burst 
into the studio. His eves met 
the cold, calm eyes of Iron- 
the un- 


troubled dais of the modeling- 


wall. ° There on 


stand stood, or sat (or what- 
ever one does with one’s bust), 
the complete banker, the un- 
marred man of affairs. 

* Thank God!’ 

It did something incredible 
to the soul of Mr 

Thank God!” he continued 


Ives. 


to mumble with a husky joy. 
* Bless “Uncle 
bless you!” He almost patted 
the cold head. 

* But 


eyes, shifting, 


you, George,’ 


His 


interrogated 


who, then—” 


the other 
smashed wooden pedestal and the ruin 
of clay scattered on the floor. “But 
who, then—who was it?” 

Misgiving cast a shadow over his joy. 
His oldest friend had been saved, true 


enough, and thanks be for it. But some 


one had suffered, all the same. And 
who? Could it be Mr. Harrison. the 
Congregational minister? No better 


man ever walked on earth; and to be 
struck 
reason, in the innocence of his prime 
But no; there was Mr. Harrison in 
the shadow behind Mr. McLeod, the 
coal dealer. And so it couldn’t be Mr. 
McLeod, either. 
fairly darting now, canvassing the list 
There 


his 


down so, without warning or 


Mr. Ives’s glance was 


of survivors. Was a growing 


Perspiration 


lungs. 


tightness in 
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started from the pores about his temples 


and trickled down the sides of his 
hose, ° 
“Hemenway? No, there’s Hemenway. 
And the Hemenway hired girl.” 
Victoria’s glance had been darting, 
too; in her, too, Misgiving deepened. 


But in her it was more knowing, coming 





A BIZARRE DISCOVERY. 


IT WAS HI 


And in 


her there was mingled with the horror 


more directly toward the truth. 


of discovery the strain almost of a dia 


bolical relief—release. Its echo was in 
her voice. 
“But, sir, and 


you understand me, sir 


where is that one 

Mr. Ives’s brain, leaping to the urge 
of her voice, touched the truth. 

** Me?” 

His voice sank to a wandering whis 
per, ““M-e-e-e?”’ 

Yes, he remembered now. Yes, that 
curlously prophetic portrait of himself; 
there it had been standing, communing 
with him at his work. 


He seemed 


to reason, vet he was not 
reasoning at all. He laughed. 
The small, pale, ghastly mummery of 


mirth went and hung among the shadows 


even 
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of the mocking images. . . . Victoria's 
eve dwelt upon him. He had a sense 
of them far off, analyzing, pathological; 
he felt them keeping track of his every 
turn and quiver with a catlike attention, 
horrible, brilliant, and very hard. 

He made an effort and tore himsel| 
way. ‘Turning, he walked out un- 
steadily into the dark living-room. He 
put a hand to his side. 

“Tt doesn’t amount—doesn’t mean 

anything! It’s all a—a kind of joke 
Phe idea of a clay figure having any- 
thing under the sun to do with a—a 

The ideal” 

Behind him he heard the soft-footed 
following of the watcher. He wheeled 
on her with a fragile anger. 

“Stop hounding me about, will you? 
You, and = all your tomfoolishness. 
You're nothing but a dull, simple, igno- 
rant woman, and I tell you so to your 
ne 

She remained silent, an inscrutable 
shadow against the light. 

“And I don’t feel queer, anyway! 
There! I hope that’s settled once and 
for all. Not the least queer in the 
world!” 

Both hands were pressed to his abdo- 
men; the breath whistled sluggishly in 
and out of his lungs. 

“But it hasn't anything to do with 
that, though I—I am an educated 
man. I—it’s just something—any good 
doctor could tell me in a wink what 
Was wrong—yjust some little thing 

He loosened his knees and let himself 
down in a chair. But in place of easing 
it, the new posture seemed only to speed 
the growth of the vast, vivid, localized 
discomfort within him. 

“Just for an instant ... when you 
feel the queerness coming on’’), the 
ironic echo winged across his” brain 

‘it will be too late, of course—but 
pane Cae 

He tried to stifle the groan that would 
come out of his lips. 

Where was Victoria? Where hade 
that limb of the living devil taken her- 
self? The nimbus of light knew her 





no more; released from bondage by the 
knowledge that the withering hand itself 
was withered, the destroyer himself de 
stroyved, she lost no time in slipping 
back into the sanctuary of her native 
element, the dark. He felt her every- 
where about him, watching him with 
her black vision, counting off the sec 
onds pulsing in his heart... . 

Light! He must have light! 

He tried to find the wall-switch, but 
his feet stumbled over the vales and 
precipices of the rug and his groping 
hands had lost the instinct of direction 
eae His mind swan blind in a blind sea. 

— Pain became an ¢ bsession ‘ He 
felt himself breaking in two, impossibly, 
inexorably, in the middle. 

He had missed his way. He was no 
longer in the living-room. He was in 
the kitchen. His nerveless fingers struck 
the wall where the switch happened to 








be; light sprang out around him. His 
eves were dazed; they blinked and 
blinked at the little circle of floor where 
they chanced to be fastened, and in it lay 
a shovel—the coal-shovel! 

That was too much. Wheeling, he 
fled—out of the back door, down the 
back steps, across the hideous, peopled 
turf of the back vard. He got out of 
the back gate, he couldn't say how. 
He ran, where he didn’t know; how 
far, how long he couldn't have told 

About his flight there was a bounding 
motion; at each step he seemed to leave 
the dark earth far behind and beneath 
him. Somewhere in the obscure chan 


nels of his consciousness lay the idea 





that if he could only speed fast enough 
he could outdistance that doom ef pain. 
He had the illusion once or twice that 
he had; once for a whole dazzling block 
on Pleasant Avenue he seemed to have 
left it hopelessly in the rear, only to 
find it waiting to pounce upon him 
under the arc-light at the corner, like 
the kick of a hundred cannon... . 
Lights came and went across the dis 
ordered firmament. Faces more rarely, 


faces of brief amazement turning to fol- 
low the flight of that kobold creature 
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blue - 
athwart the night. Once there was the 
face of Mr. Barley planter, of the Metro 
politan District Police 
the lip hung. 


streaming a and - yellow robe 


The eves were 
But he presently 
turned to give pursuit, albeit the fact 


round; 


meant nothing in Mr. Ives’s life 
In an odd lost 


went 


way the storm char 


acter. Something of dignity out 
of it: there came indecision, a changed 
Rain fell in large, re 


Lightning ran over the 


wind, thunder. 
volving drops. 
ky. 

Mr Ives Was in a really serious condi- 
tion He had gone past the possibility 


did 


him to be amazed at finding himself in 


of wonder, and so it not occur to 


his own alley again, hanging on for what 
dear life was left him to his own alley 
gate 


There was lightning. It may have 
passed in an instant, but to Mr. Ives’s 
untrustworthy brain it seemed to en- 


white moment 
All things were vivid, edged, and bard 

He perceived the form of Vic toria 
Thwaite in the middle of the yard. She 
had on the black hat 
poppy, 


dure for a long, long, 


with the fugitive 
the cotton umbrella, open, lay 
beside her on the grass, as did the brown- 
canvas exuding the ends of 
On the other side of her he 


the yellow basket in which clothes-pins 


suit-case 
things. Saw 
were kept. But there were no clothes- 


pins in it now. It harbored a more 


the wreck of Ives. 
He watched her because he hadn’t the 


ghastly burden 
power to get his glazed eyes away. She 
was so busy, so indefatigably and hor- 
ridly busy, her lean form swaying with 
a sickening rhythm over the coal-shovel 
in her hands! 

“Oh, but My God, not that!” 
Mr. Ives’s lips moved with dry, mute 


Cries. 


' 
Ho. 


“No, no, no—I tell you no—not 


in the ground!” 

In his heart he knew it was vain. As 
the blackness swept down again out of 
the rocking sky, he felt the coming of 
the end. He tried to keep hold of the 
gate with his nerveless fingers, but they 
He felt 


began to slip. 


They slipped. 
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himself going down and down. 
It’s queer to feel yourself going down 
and down . breaking in two in the 
middle and going down in pieces 


into the black, bottomless pool of space. 


It couldn't have been quite the end: 
or else, perhaps, passing over, he still 
lingered for a while in the borderlands 
the 
He had a dim, inchoate sense of being 


along river where the ghosts are. 


almost aware of Presences. Shadowy 


faces passed him by on the primeval 


a His soul groped back 


tides of space. 


to the time of his innocence, and, 
strangely, the wraith of his virgin vic- 
tim came to bear him company. He 


couldn’t say how he knew it was Doctor 
Failing—but it Doctor Failing. 
And on the diaphanous face there was 


was 


a look— 

How long he had been wandering 
this frontier land he did not know. He 
opened his eyes in heaven. It was 
almost dark in heaven. Perhaps it 


wasn't heaven; perhaps it was hell... . 
All his frail sight could give him was 
the foot-rail of an iron bed and the brief 
passing of a white-robed being with a 
Then it was heaven, after all. 

tired, 


spoon. 
He 


he closed his eves and slept. 


was being new-born, and 


It was quite bizarre; when he awoke 

again Eleanor Ironwall was in the room. 
It was just for the merest instant, and 
then, seeing him in his senses, the figure 
in white had “‘shooed”’ her out. 
He was still tired, and decided, wisely 
perhaps, not to engage with the Prob 
lem. Perhaps she had not been 
there at all. ... 

He saw her again, though. It was 
dusk. Eleanor was on her knees beside 
his bed. She had hold of one of his 
hands, and the hand was moist with in- 
explicable tears. 

“Oh, Rob, I didn’t—neither of 
knew—that is, I knew you weren't well 

but I didn’t know how terribly sick 
you were... i. 


us 
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His eyes rested upon her, inert, de 
tached. The thought gripped 
through the remnants of his mind was 
this: “Sweet, pure, innocent girl; she, 
of all, should not be touching that hand 
with hers 


W hich 


“And father,” she was going on with 
a kind of penitent rush, “father will 
himself! Never! We 


didn’t know till next morning, but when 


never forgive 
Doctor Failing ‘phoned us 
Mr. Ives found 
strength to get himself up 
startled elbow * F-f-failing? 
D-d-doctor Failing?” 

By the blankness in her eyes he knew 
she did 


pillow 


‘Failing? some 
where the 
on a 


\ Ou mean 


He relapsed slowly on the 
Canvassing the realms of im 


possibility, he hit upon a wild hypoth 


esis. It must have been all a dream, 
a prolonged, vivid, and abominable 
nightmare. He had read stories that 
ended that way, that beimg the easiest 


way. He turned on her an eve of last 
appeal 
* Not—voudidn'tsay Doctor Failing!” 
“You're tired,” she murmured. She 


started to smooth his brown arm with a 
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pitying, gentle hand, and then = sh 
withdrew it in guilty haste, for the doc 
tor himself was in the doorway. Mr. 
Ives received him with dilated eyes. 
The doctor's own eves were for the 


moment fixed upon the girl. She arose 
and retreated, covered with confusion. 
* But he seemed so—so much better,” 
she stammered. 
** Seemed! By 
hands! Let 


you've both made up your minds to it.” 


Heavens! 


the man go on and die if 


I wash my 


He turned his attention to the patient, 
and in a lighter tone: 
“Well, so eh? | 


pose, first off, you'll never be 


here we are, sup- 
content 
till you see it. They're always that 
way 
What?” 
*““T’ve vot { in 


my word, Ives, 


a bottle. 


I don’t know what you 


T give vou 
were about, going around with an ap- 


pendix like that inside of you all that 


while. If I'm any judge you were in 
a very, very bad condition for a good 
many days—weeks even—and_ prob 


ably the suppression of it had something 


to do with the little braim-sterm they 





ELEANOR WAS ON 





HER 


= 


KNEES BESIDE 


HIS BED 
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tell me you pulled off on them. I give 
you my word, Ives—”’ 

‘Doctor!’ Mr. Ives felt himself get- 
ting farther and farther to sea, and he 


was not strong. “Doctor, tell me one 
thing. Were you, or were you not, here 


in the Heights all the time?” 

Color the 
and in the old signal of perturbation 
his dark, silken 
elared uncertainly at 


touched doctor’s cheeks, 
his fingers crept to 


mustache He 


Eleanor, who had held her hesitant 
ground in a corner. 

“Miss Ironwall, how many times 
must | 


If she went out grudgingly, it was yet 
in haste. He closed the door after her, 
came to the bedside, and spoke in a 
lower tone. 

“See here, old man, I want to thank 


you for sticking tight and keeping mum 


as long as you did, and | suppose a 
word to the wise is sufficient, eh—for 
the future, you know. Now I'll tell 
you how it was. I was just a little 


well, ‘off,’ you understand, that evening 
He has a good stock. 
you, ] 

found 


at old Ironwall’s. 
Well, left 
for some more. I 


when I was all set 


some more, 
all right, but where I landed up, some 
queer how or other, was in the ‘Cure’ at 
Portgate; and a good job it was for me. 
Honestly, I believe they fixed me up 
for good. gut the little 
Well, you know! Anyhow, I managed 
to get word to her the third day, and 
then after that she was scared pink 
that you would go and make a mess of 


pe or wite. 


things by getting the police on the job. 
Pink! Honest! 


she didn’t just tell you everything. She 


I’ve asked her why 


says she was ‘embarrassed.’ But she 
did try one evening, and the maid 


And the other time 
she tried you'd actually got a detective 
to the don’t know whether 
you were going to tell him or not 

“Oh, Doctor’—Mr. Ives waved a 
weak hand—*“‘oh, I assure you 

“Well, anyway, all’s well that ends 


couldn’t get you. 


house. I 


well, and now between the three of us, 
| suppose, no one need 
. , 
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“Oh, I—Doctor—I— 
for it, Doctor!” 

Mr. Ives’s brain felt its way through 
cloud-dust. *And Kyle,” he implored. 
“Wh-what happened to Kyle?” 

“Oh, Kyle!” The doctor laughed. 
“T don’t know much about it, but I’ve 
heard they got Kyle dead—” 

“Dead!” The invalid groaned, and 
the miracle began to fade. 

“Yes, dead to rights. Isn’t that so, 
Mr. Ironwall? . . . Here’s Mr. Ironwall, 


Ives. 


Take my word 


He can tell you more about it 
than I can.” 
The 


genial enthusiasm in every line of his 


banker was in the doorway, 
face. 


“Well, I should say. 


a boarding-house in 


Caught him in 
Utica, the 
suit-case under his bed and only two 
out of the hundred and ten thousand 
gone. Thrifty lad, eh?” He approached 
the 1 
“Rob, my boy, believe me when I say 


with 


sufferer, his expression sobering. 
I’m glad to see you looking alive. I 
ell you [ll never forgive myself for 
the did. I it’s 
no excuse, but I was upset—terribly 
upset. I trusted that young 
and then to find out he’d been laying 
the wires all the while to make his get- 
away the minute I gave him a place 
where he could get at the funds Well, 
I was upset.. [ll confess it; I went wild. 
I suspected everything, everybody. I 
know now why you'd been acting queer; 
But the way I was, I 
jumped on that. And then you wouldn't 
deny it, you know. Look here, you'll 
laugh, but I got it into my old fool head 
that night that you'd the 
boodle and had it hidden somewhere in 
I couldn't sleep. I got the 
police first thing in the morning and 
took them down and went through 
your house from top to bottom 

“QOh-h-h!” breathed Mr. Ives, with 
an abrupt recrudescence of shame. 

But still another expression had come 
on the banker's a light of 


acting way | suppose 


fellow 


you were sick. 


received 


the house. 


face now 
penitential enthusiasm. 


“Rob, my boy, I’ve got to confess 
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and that is that I’ve been 
I used to think you 
had it in you to do big things in the 
world, but of late years 


another thing, 
misjudging you 
of late years 

I came into that 
little room and found what you'd been 
keeping from us all this while 
know what I did? 


Sut now! Rob, when 
do you 
I sat down and told 
myself in plain words just what I was. 
That Rob 


like awe crept into the speaker's eyes. 


one of me, Something 


‘od That one of me, Rob well vou ll 
just have to forgive me—us—that is, 
I they the dire« tors, you know 


they're having it cast in bronze. I 
they wanted it, you know, for the—the 
bank. ... I’m not much on artists, as a 
rule, but when it comes to genius—” 
Mr. 
imploring hands. “‘ Please, Uncle George, 
don’t talk about that!” 

“Oh, ves, I will. 
[ said 


‘That boy there can have anything I’ve 


* Please, please!” Ives wagged 


Do you know what 
to myself? I said to myself, 
got to give; on my word of honor he 
can!’ ” 

“Do you mean 
Eleanor, 


He got no farther. running 


THE 


BY HAZEL 


said a 


LITTLE 
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the gantlet of the doctor’s eye, had 
somehow got back into the room, and 
Eleanor was there on the other side of 
the bed, squeezing his nerveless hand. 
He appealed incredulously to her eyes, 
his own blurred by a mist of rose. 

“Victoria has gone,” she argued, with 
an absurd sobriety. “‘And you'd have 
to hunt up another housekeeper, any- 
way 

“Oh, Eleanor Tears of 
weakness and of joy stood in his eyes. 

“And we'll get the nicest little house,”’ 
she went on, and her whisper was more 
“with the coziest little 


Eleanor 


than ever music, 
studio 

Mr. Ives actually sat right up in bed. 
He clung to her hands with a strength 
that made her wince. 

“Not a studio. No don’t 
—studio!” An office!” He was a weak 
man, and all he wanted to do was to 
forget. “* But, Eleanor 
Oh, everybody 
had in it the 
wall.... “I—I 


no- Say 


Uncle George 
His voice 

thread of a 

I want to be a lawyer!” 


Eleanor 
indefinable 


Isn't that just like life? 


HOUSE 
HALL 


little house 


( FTEN I ‘ 
Would do quite well for me: 


I'd dwell among the happy things 
As happy as could be. 


I’ve built my house and stocked it 


well 


With precious, little things 


Yet here | 


stand 


within the door 


And dream of shining wings! 
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IV.—A GREEK WAITRESS, A TURKISH POLICEMAN, AND A RUSSIAN SHIP 


BY CAPTAIN 


\ 


A T half past eleven of a scorching 
morning every britisher at Psa- 
matia (a suburb of Constantinople 


As a 


followed the 


marched from the prison-house. 
result of the furore that 
escape, twenty-four hours earlier, of my 
fellow-conspirator, Captain White, the 
Turks were sending us into the interior 
of Anatolia. About fifty Tommies, with 
a detachment of guards, left first; and 
fifteen fol- 
lowed twenty yards behind them. In the 


we—the officer-prisoners 
rear was the Turkish officer in charge, 
with a screen of six guards who showed 
fixed bayonets, loaded rifles, and smiling 
ferocity. 
Three of us 
self—had made up our minds to slip 
away, or, if needs be, dash away, before 
the party entrained at Haidar Pasha, on 
the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora. 
The Turkish rather expecied 
somebody to make an attempt, but knew 
not whom to suspect in particular. A 
little deduction might have told him, 
for, except F., the “do-or-die trio’’—as 
the others had named us- 


Fulton, Stone, and my- 


officer 


were the only 
officers wearing civilian clothes; and one 
would as easily have suspected F. of an 
ambition to become the sultan’s chief 
eunuch as of an ambition to escape. 
Some of the Tommies were disabled 
or still sick. As they trudged through 
the hot streets, oppressed by heavy 
packages and the relentless heat, their 
backs bent lower and lower, and they 
began to straggle. Finally one man 
fainted. While he was being carried into 
the shade the officers obtained permis- 
sion to relieve the weakest Tommies of 
their kits. Once again the Turks ought 
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to have discovered the escape-gang; for 
the others saw to it that Fulton, Stone, 
and I should not be burdened with the 
parcels. Meanwhile the midday heat 
and the 
It became necessary, 


grew more intense Tommies 
more exhausted. 
every half-mile or so, to rest for a few 
minutes on the shady side of the street. 

The ‘‘do-or-die trio”’ looked to these 
halts for their opportunity ; but always 
the guards hemmed us in too closely for 


A com- 


bined effort seemed impossible, So that 


any chance of a break-away. 


the three of us accepted the maxim of 
Even to talk with 
one another on the march was impru- 


each man for himself. 


dent, for earnest conversation, like ear- 
nest looks, must have attracted atten- 
tion. 

The first move was m«de by Fulton. 
We had halted on a narrow pavement, 
There 
followed a short interval of lounging re- 


in the suburb of Yeni-kapou. 


pose, during which we sipped at water- 
bottles, while the Turkish officer did his 
best to fraternize. Turning ‘round casu- 
ally, in a search for possible opportuni- 
ties, I saw Fulton sliding into a little 
booth of a shop, and then, with head 
bent over the counter, looking at post- 
ecards. As far as I could gather, none of 
the guards had noticed him. He killed 
time by calling for more and ever more 
post-cards. Five minutes later the order 
to continue was given. We rose and 
arranged our packs, while M. stood in 
front of the shop-window, so as to hide 
Fulton. But a Turkish sergeant counted 
us, and, finding the number of officers 
short by one, became excited and ag- 
gressive as he wandered around and 
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checked his figures 


was then inevitable. 


Fulton’s discovery 
He made the best 
the 


and paying for 


of things, when observed through 


window, by choosing 
several post-cards, and leaving the shop 
indifferently, as if he had entered it with 
no ulterior purpose. The Turkish officer 
looked his suspicion, but made no com- 
ments. 
Koum- 
rested below the wall of an 
When, as he thought, no- 
body was looking, Stone slipped through 


Stone’s turn came next. At 
kapou we 
old palace. 


a side entrance and sat down against a 
doorway in the left-hand corner of the 
courtyard. A guard darted after him 
and dragged him back. The Turkish 
officer saw the commotion and wanted 
explanations, Stone 
plained that, although he went into the 
courtyard merely to find shelter from the 
sun, the guard had hustled him rudely. 


whereupon com- 


The watehful guard was reprimanded 
for want of politeness. 

We passed 
Stamboul, 


men and veiled women gathered at every 


from Koum kapou to 


where crowds of befezzed 
crossing to gaze their dull-eyed curiosity. 
Here, in the mazed streets of the Turkish 
quarter, I again petitioned Providence 
for some sort of a diversion, under cover 
But 
happened. The guards surrounded us as 
had 
driven to the slaughter-house, and han- 


At one 


s down a 


of which we might run. nothing 


if we been wayward pigs being 
dled their bayonets suggesti ely ; 
point we could see Theodore’ 
side turning. We moved along the tram- 
lines toward the big bridge. ‘Then, after 
the toll-gate, we 


passed over the Golden Horn. 


a moment's delay at 


Three quarters of the way across the 
bridge, the Turkish sergeant leading us 
switched the column-head to the 
stage for the Haidar 
Pasha steamboats. ‘The 
placed al 


with 


steps 
descending the ferry 
lommies were 
one end of the wooden stage, 
separate group of cuards, while 
the Turkish ofheer, who since the begin- 
ning of the journey had shown a desire 
to make himself pleasant, took the offi- 
cer-prisoners into a little café for cooling 
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drinks. We talked idly to the Greek 
waitress who served us; but at the mo- 
ment I was too preoccupied to notice 
anything about her, except that she was 
plump and obliging. 

Later we were grouped some distance 
to the left of the café, in a corner of the 
ferry-stage opposite that occupied by the 
Tommies. There we remained for nearly 
an hour in the broiling sun while waiting 
for the steamer which was to take us 
from Europe to Asia. People surged on 
and off the ferry-boats that moored 
opposite us from time to time, but never 
once did the guards relax enough to 
allow anybody to fade into the crowd. 
The chances were made even more des- 
perate by some German soldiers who 
leaned over the bridge-rails above us 
and watched the changing scene. 
announced the 
Turkish officer, at last, pointing out to 
sea in the direction of Prinkipo Island. 
In five minutes’ time, I knew, the party 


“Qur ship comes,” 


would be on board that steamer: and, 
once aboard it, I should have left behind 
all hope of escape from captivity in Tur- 
key. Only five minutes! Had the gods 
left no loophole? I searched among the 
crowd in every direction, ready to take 
advantage 


of the wildest and slimmest 
scheme rest 


that might sugg itself. I 
heard Father Mullen and Fulton asking 
the Turkish officer if they might return 
to fetch some kit which had been left in 
The Turk nodded and sent 
them away, escorted by his sergeant. | 


the café. 


I claimed on the 
Father 
Mullen and Fulton were leaving us. 

All right,” said the Turk; “follow 
your comrades.” 

In full view of the rest of the party, I 
walked after Father Mullen and Fulton, 
and, while keeping close to the sergeant, 


also had left some kit, 


spur of the moment, just as 


took 
care to remain behind him, so that he 
himself should know nothing of my pres- 


as if to show I was under his wing, 


ence. The little group entered the café, 
first Father Mullen and Fulton, then the 
and finally myself. 

Inside the doorway was the plump 


sergeant, 
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waitress, who smiled affably. I strayed 
near her while the other three passed to 


the had 


seated earlier. I fingered my lips warn- 


inside room where we been 


ingly, and in soft-spoken French asked 
whe re | could hide. 
The waitress gave no answer, but, 


without showing the least excitement or 


even surprise, half-opened a folding 
doorway that opened on a passage to the 
kitchen. I planted myself behind it, 
while she entered the inner room and 
talked to the Turkish sergeant. A min- 
ute later I heard the three of them 
Father Mullen, Fulton, and the guard— 


tramp past my doorway and out to the 


ferry-stage. Just then the arriving 
steamer hooted. 
“Now,” said this waitress-in-a-mill- 


ion, “they have gone, and so must you. 
The Turks may come any moment, and 
if they find you here I shall suffer more 
than you.” 

‘Good-by, and a million thanks,” I 


said, fervently, and walked into the 
open. Without even turning my head to 
see whether the disappearance was 
known, I swerved to the right and, tak- 
ing great care not to attract aitention 
by walking in haste, passed p the long 


line of ste ps leading to the bridge. I 
ight ahead: but I 


could sense the presence, only a 


continued to look stra 
few 
, of the German soldiers who 


the railings. 


vards away 


loitered by Fortunately, 


several other people were moving up or 
down the steps. Dressed as I was in a 
civilian suit obtained from the Dutch 


Legation, the Germans paid no more 

attention to me than to them. I reached 

and, still 

behind, crossed the tram-lines to 

the « Then 

only did I turn ‘round to find out if I 
1] | 


were Tollowed, 


the pavement not daring to 


ke A! rk 


ypposite side of the bridge. 


} 


Every thin 
the idlers 
noti d 


Not one of 
had 
the 
usual crowds ebbed and flowed across 
I lit a ciga- 
Having 


was normal. 
the 
tr iffie 


who lined railings 


me, the usual and 
the sun shone. 


walked 


e circus of streets at the Galata 


the bridge, 
rette and 
14} 


eastward. 


cros 
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end of the bridge, I turned to the right 
and made for the Rue de Galata. At the 
corner I looked back again. To my ver: 
great relief, I was still not followed. 

I was conscious of an intense exhilara- 
tion as, free at last, I rubbed elbows with 
the Levantines 
It was the first time for months that | 
had ever walked the streets without the 
burden of 


crow d of nondescript 


an oppressive consciousness 
that a yard or two to the rear was an 
animal of a Turkish soldier. 
of always being followed and spied upon 
and menaced and held on a leash had 
weighed so much on my mind that I had 
come to look upon a guard in the same 


That sense 


light as an old-time convict must have 
looked upon the lead ball chained to his 
foot. 
incubus was glorious. 


The sense of freedom from this 


I was worried about my chances of 
meeting the unknown Russian who had 
agreed to hide Captain White and my 
self. According to the plan detailed 
some hours earlier by our intermediary, 
the Russian prisoner, Vladimir Wilkow 
sky, he Was 


house 


to wait for me in a German 
beer from two o'clock to four. | 
had been unable to escape in time for 
and it 


Nevertheless, hoping that the 
| 


the appointment, Was how four 
twenty. 
Russian might 


drink, | decided to carry 


have lingered over his 
out the same 
arrangements as if I had arrived in tin 

These, I remember thinking as I strolled 
along the Rue de Galata, studiously un 
gendarmes and_ soldier 


Deadwood Di 


or of some sawdust melodrama 


conscious ot 
were suggestive of a 
thriller, 
ata provincial theater. 

Having entered the beer-house (named 
Zur Neuen Welt), 


the main room until, on the right-hand 


| was to pass doy ni 


side of it, I reached the plano. I must 
seat myself at the table next to the 
piano, order a glass of beer, put a ciga- 
rette behind my left ear, and look 


around without showing too much 


anxiety. Somewhere near me I should 
find a 
adorned with a cigarette; or, 


there, he 


left ear, also, was 
if not al 


arrive very 


man whose 


ready would 
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He would 


beyond mine— 


shortly. the table 


that is to say, the next- 


occupy 


but-one to the piano. On no account 
must I speak to him in the beer-house, 
although to make his identity doubly 
clear he might ask for a light, speaking 
in German. He would remain until I had 
paid my reckoning, then pay his own, 
Zur Neuen Welt, and = walk 


toward Pera. I was to follow him not too 


leave 


closely, always taking care to be sepa- 
rated by a distance of at least twenty 
yards, so that nobody might observe 
how my movements depended on his. 
Arrived on the fringe of Pera, he would 
unlock a door, leave it open, and disap- 
pear, whereupon all that remained for 
me was to follow him into this retreat, 
where I should find Captain White al- 
ready installed. 

It was four-twenty-seven when I en- 
tered the Bierhaus Neuen Welt, a low- 
roofed, close-atmosphered eafé in the 


Rue de Galata. 


were few: 


The customers inside it 
but some of them caught my 
for they included a 
group of German soldiers and a Turkish 
officer of gendarmerie, 
to a The table next to 
piano Was vacant, as 
rounding it. 


attention at once, 
who was talking 
the 
sur- 
I sat down, casually placed 
a cigarette behind my left ear, and or- 
dered a glass of Munich beer. 

As I sipped the beer I looked around 
No- 
body paid the least attention to me. 
Plenty of were held in the 
hand or the mouth, but none in the cleft 
behind the left ear. Still, with a faint 
hope that the Russian who was to hide 
me might 


civilian. 


were those 


the room for the man of mystery. 


cigarettes 


return, I ordered a second 
glass of beer and made a study of every 
man present, in case one ot them might 
be he. But nothing had happened, and 
nothing continued to happen. The offi- 
cer of gendarmerie kept his back toward 
the 


boisterous over repeated relays of beer. 


me, while German soldiers grew 
and over mandolin-strummings by a 
red-faced Unteroffizer. The proprietress, 
a German woman of an especial corpu- 


lence, dragged her fleshy be dy from table 
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to table and finally arrived before mine. 
“You seem hot,” she said, in German. 
*You must have been walking too fast.” 
““No; I have merely been out in this 
atrocious sun.” 
“German?” she asked—at which | 
was delighted, for it proved that my 
accent, acquired many years before as a 
student in Munich, 
rusty to pass muster. 
“No, madam; Russian,” I replied, 
hoping hard that she could speak no 
Russian. 


“So! 


was not yet too 


Plenty of Russians come here 
since the Ukraine was occupied and the 
boats began to arrive from Odessa.” 

Now, although the fat proprietress 
had paid such a compliment to my Ger- 
man accent, I remembered the five years 
since I had spoken the language con- 
tinuously, and was frightened that in 
any word she might detect an English 
accent. I grew more and more frightened 
and anxious, for it was very unlikely that 
the man with the cigarette would arrive 
now. I looked at my watch, and found 
the time to be five-twenty-five. Finally 
the tension of trying to think clearly 
while answering the German female’s 
questions was more than I could stand. 
I paid my bill and returned to the Rue 
de Galata. 

By now, I judged, the guards must 
Probably 
they were searching the streets for me, 


have discovered my escape. 


and probably the gendarmerie in Galata, 
Pera, and Stamboul had been instructed 
to look out for a European in a gray 
civilian suit and a black hat. I stopped 
at the nearest outfitting shop, bought a 
light-gray hat, and left the black one 
lying onachair. Deciding that the water 
would be safer than the land, I made 
my way back to the bridge, with the in- 
tention of chartering a small boat for a 
trip up the Bosphorus. 


Then, crossing the open space facing 
the bridge, I was horrified to see Mah- 
He re- 
volved undecidedly and peered among 
the crowd. Obviously he was looking for 
some one, and the odds were a hundred 


moud, one of my old guards. 
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to one that the some one must be me. 
I edged away from him without being 
dodged the fruit- 
bazaar among the quay-side streets to 
right of the bridge. 

This bazaar was one of the dirtiest in 
Constantinople. Millions of flies drifted 
over and settled on the baskets of tired 
fruit 


fall to pl ‘ces from decrepitude. The peo- 


observed, and into 


The very stalls seemed ready to 


ple, venders and buyers alike, were dusty 


and rag red. A few loiterers squatted on 
the cobbled stones and sucked orange- 
peel It was inevitable that in such a 


place my more or less smart legation 
suit and my newly bought hat should 
attract attention. 
* dog-collar”’ 


larly interested in them. 


A policeman, of the 
speci Ss particu- 


I was leaving 


seemed 


the bazaar by a narrow street that 
looked as if it might lead me to the sub- 
way station of Galata, when he barred 


the way and said something in Turkish, 


< 


e holding out his hand expectantly. 
I failed to understand most of the words, 
but one of them—vecika—was enough. 
Vecikas were the Turkish passports with 
which every honest, or rich but dishon 
est, civilian had to proy ide himself, if he 


They might 


wished to remain at liberty 


be demanded at any time in any place 
bv anv gendarme 

Naturally I could produce no vrecika. 
But I had the next best thing. That 
same morning I had discussed with 
Vladimir Wilkowsky the possibility of 


being SU pped in the street by a police 


man. His advice was that if it happened 
I must claim to be a German officer. | 
remembered being photographed in 
civilian clothes when at Gumush Souyou 
hospital leaving Psamatia |] 


myself a useful identity by signing 


and before 
Pave 
one of the copies with a German name. 
After searching an inside pocket, I now 


handed to the gendarme a photograph 


which went to prove that I was Fritz 
Richt: A Ohbe rl utenant mn de n Flic ger- 
truppen. Speaking in fluent German, 


interspersed with a few words of broken 
Turkish, I protested violently that I was 
a German officer in mufti, and that he 
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would get himself into trouble for having 
presumed to stop a German officer. And 
never was I more frightened than when 
uttering that bombast. 

Half convinced and half browbeaten, 
the the photograph, 
looked at it dubiously, and consulted a 
stallkeeper the curious 
crowd that circled us. This man, it ap- 


gendarme took 


from among 


peared, claimed to know German. I 
little of 
but, as far as I could gather, the police- 


understood the conversation, 
man asked if I really were a German 
officer; and the stallkeeper, reading the 
signature laboriously, informed him that 
it proclaimed me to be a Supreme Lieu- 
tenant of the Flying Soldiers. 

* Pek ée, ¢ fre ndi,”’ said the ge ndarme to 
me. He returned the photograph, sa- 
laamed, and apologized. He then went 
So did I. 

I returned cautiously, through a com- 
to the bridge- 
head, and was relieved to find that Mah- 
moud had disappeared. From the quay 


away. 


bination of side-streets, 


I chartered a rowing-boat, and ordered 
the Turkish kaiktche to row me up the 
Bosphorus. 

“Are you Russian, effendi?”’ he asked. 

“No; German,” I replied, surlily. At 
that his conversational advances ended. 

The train of thought started by the 
Russian led me to decide that | 
had better spend the night aboard the 
Russian tramp steamer on which White 
and | travel as stowaways. 
Viadimir Wilkowsky, in fact, had told 
me to make for it if | failed to reach the 
hiding-place on shore, and to ask for M. 


word 


were to 


Its name, | 
knew, was the Batowm, and most of its 


Titoff, the chief engineer. 


officers were in the conspiracy to help us, 
in return for substantial payment. | 
knew that the ship was moored in the 
Bosphorus, but of its appearance or 
exact position I knew nothing. 

* Russky dam pfschiff *‘Batoum,’”’ I or- 
dered the the polyglot 
mixture which he was most likely to un 


kaiktche, using 
derstand. But his voluble jabbering and 
his expressive shrug showed that he, 


also, was ignorant of where it lav. 
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** Bosphor!” 
higher up the Bosphorus, and thinking 
[ would find the name Batowm painted 
on one of the five or six ships that I 


I commanded, pointing 


could see in the distance, moored in mid- 
stream. 

But, having rowed up the Bosphorus 
and Dolma Bagtche 
Galace, I found 1LoO ship labeled Batoum. 
Most of the craft seemed to use only 
numbers as distinguishing marks. What 
was worse, the majority flew the Ger- 
flag, although the masts 
sported a yellow-and-blue standard 
which I failed to recognize. 
none flew the Russian eagle. 

Our only chance of finding the Batowm 
was to ask directions. We visited several 
lighters near the quay, but the kaiktche’s 
questions to Turks and Greeks were un- 
productive. As a last chance I told him 
to row close to a larger steamer, on the 


already passed 


man two of 


Certainly 


deck of which I could see some German 
sailors. 

**Please tell me where I can find the 
Russian boat Batoum,’ I shouted in 
German, standing up while the kaiktche 
kept the little craft steady with his oars. 

“Don’t know the 


sailor. ‘“‘There are 


said a 
no Russian ships 


Batoum,” 


now. They’ve become German or Aus- 
trian.” 

“And those two over there?’ I asked, 
pointing toward the craft with the yel- 
low-and-blue ensign. 

“Ukranian.” 

“Thanks very much,” I called as we 
sheered off. My mistake, I realized, had 
been in forgetting for the moment the 
existence of that newly made-in-Ger- 
many republic, the Ukraine. Any vessel 
from Odessa not flying the German or 
Austrian flag would now be Ukranian; 
and the yellow-and-blue standard must 
be that of the Ukranian Republic. One 
of the pair flying this flag proclaimed it- 
self to be the Nikolaieff. It followed that 
the other, which was marked only by a 
number, must be the Batoum. 

Having made the kaiktche take me to 
the bottom of its gangway, I climbed to 


the deck. At the top of the gangway 
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was a tall man, made noticeable by a 
bristling mustache and a well - pressed 
uniform of white drill. Obviously he was 
a ship’s officer, and as such he must be 
one of the syndicate whom White and I 
were bribing. 
Wilkow sky. 

“ Russky vapor *‘ Batoum’?” T asked, in 
Pidgin-Russian. 

“pa.” 

“M. ‘Titoff?’—pointing at him by 
way of inquiry into his identity. 

“Niet. M. Belaef.”’ 

* Droug Vladimir Ivanovitch Wilkow- 
sky?” 

He gave me a long look, smiled, and 
said, under his breath, “ Yes, meester.” 

These were the only English words 
known by Ivan Michaelovitch Belaef, 
first mate of the Ukrainian 
steamer Batowm, from Odessa. 
the moment, at 
among friends. 


If so, he would know of 


tramp 
And for 
was safe 


any rate, I 


Michael Ivanovitch Titoff, chief en- 
gineer of the tramp steamer Batoum, 
proved, to the dissatisfaction of Captain 
White and myself, that he was a thief, 
a mean cheat, a cunning liar, a cringing 
coward, and a rat. Apart from these 
aspects of his altogether despicable char- 
acter, he was not a bad sort of fellow. 
The officers and crew of the Batoum were 
scoundrels almost to a man. Except 
Titoff and one or two of the crew, they 
were likable scoundrels, however, and 
applied an instinctive sense of decency 
to their rogueries. For example, Andreas 
Kulman, the Lettish third mate, would 
cheerfully cheat the Turkish merchant 
who had chartered the vessel, and cheer- 
fully smuggle drugs from anywhere to 
anywhere; but I never knew him to 
cheat a friend or a poor man, or to take 
advantage of a stranger in difficulties. 
To White and myself, as prisoners escap- 
ing from Turkey, he showed many kind- 
nesses. If we had been penniless, he 
would have been willing to take us from 
Constantinople without payment. The 


other mates were of the same type, if a 
trifle less obliging. 
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The second and third engineers—Feo- 
dor Mozny and Josef Koratkov—were 
among the very few of our shipmates 
who could not be classified as rogues. 
They transgressed only to the innocuous 
extent of smuggling moneyed stowaways 
and contraband goods. They, also, 
showed White and myself many kind- 
nesses, as did the second engineer's wife, 
who voyaged with her husband. Several 
evenings she spent in the stuffy heat of 
the frowsy littke engine-room, washing 
our only underclothes, while we sat in 
Josef’s cabin, clad in nothing but the 
tunic and trousers of our Russian-sailor 
disguises 

We wore these disguises for the bene- 
fit of visitors to the Batoum, and not to 
throw dust in the eyes of the crew. That 
was needless, for, except the captain, 
every man belonging to the ship soon 
knew of our presence. The marvel was 
that, with so many people privy to the 
secret, it never leaked to the Turkish 
police In pro- Entente circles on shore 
our presence on the Batowm was widely 
known and widely discussed; and I count 
it a debt to Providence that the news 
was not carried to the Ministry of War 
by one of the city ’s many police spies. 
The crew were unlikely to betray us 
knowingly, for every man of them must 
have been concerned in something which 
might wither in the strong light that a 
police investigation would cast all over 
the ship. Besides, they were tolerant of 
the British, while disliking the Turks 
even more than they disliked the Ger- 
mans. 

The captain—a white-bearded, bent- 
backed, ancient Greek of about eighty 
seemed incompetent and well on the way 
to senile decay, buc withal harmless. 
This voyage was to be his last before 
enforced retirement. He was as wax in 
the cunning hands of Titoff, who kept 
him from the knowledge that two 
escaped Britishers were aboard. Had he 
known, he would have either insisted on 
our removal, or, more probably, de- 
manded a large share of the passage 
money. It was not difficult to keep the 
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old man in ignorance, for apparently he 
knew less than anybody else of what 
happened on his vessel. Titoff assured 
us that should the captain see us in our 
disguise of Russian sailors he would re- 
main unsuspicious, if we took care not 
to speak. His declining mind had be- 
come too feeble to remember offhand 
even the numbers of the crew, without 
question of thei faces. Once I brushed 
by him closely, outside Kulman’s cabin. 
He passed without a glance at me, look- 
ing on the ground and muttering into his 
beard. 

The crew were a dubious mixture. 
Many—in particular the firemen—had 
been Bolsheviks of the most violent type 
until Austro-German forces landed at 
Odessa and Sevastopol and temporarily 
crushed Bolshevism in south Russia. 
Others, ex-members of the collar-wearing 
bourgeoisie, who were unable to make a 
living on land under present conditions, 
had become temporary seamen by the 
grace of friends connected with the ship- 
ping company that owned the Batoum. 

Among the whole shipload of rogues, 
the only man who victimized us was 
Titoff, the chief engineer. When we 
first came aboard he demanded twelve 
dollars a day for our food, which, being 
stolen from the ship’s supplies, cost him 
nothing. At the instigation of the second 
and third engineers we reduced the pay- 
ment to six dollars a day. He blustered, 
but gave way and tried to make up the 
difference by cheating us in the matter 
of tobacco, cigarettes, newspapers, and 
other things bought on shore. He paid 
twenty-four dollars for a revolver, and 
tried to sell it us for thirty-six, as 
being the cost price. 

The days and weeks passed, and the 
Batoum remained in the Bosphorus, an- 
chored to Constantinople by heart- 
breaking delays. Our stock of money 
ran low, until at last it was insufficient 
to pay the fifteen hundred dollars which 
Titoff was extorting as passage money. 
This happened at a time when three 
other British officers — Yeats - Brown, 
Fulton, and Stone 





were recaptured 
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while hiding in the house of Theodore, 
the Greek waiter. The news of the dis- 
aster reached the Batowm, and the cur- 
rent report in the bazaars added that 
Theodore was to be hanged. ‘Thereupon 
Titoff, mortally afraid of his own neck, 
wanted to get rid of White and me. He 
made our shortage of funds an excuse to 
order us ashore, although we hoped to 
eash further checks on o.ur good friend, 
Mr. S. White and I VJTeclared that we 
had grown too fond of him to part com- 
pany, and that if we did leave the ship 
it would be to give ourselves up to the 
police, with the request that our friend 
Michael 
Titoff should accompany us to prison. 
Thereupon Michael Ivanovitch pro- 
tested that, out of the kindness of his 
take us to Odessa, 
whether we paid the full amount or only 
part of it. 

We had left behind us in Psamatia a 
store of clothes and tinned food, which 
was to have been smuggled on board by 
the Russian prisoner, Vladimir Wilkow- 
sky. As the days passed and nothing 
arrived we suspected W ilkowsky of hav- 
ing either failed or fooled us. 


and colleague Ivanovitch 


heart, he would 


Then, at 
a party in Titoff’s cabin one evening, I 
saw inside a cupboard some tins of bis- 
cuits and cocoa, of the kind that were 
sent to aviator prisoners in Turkey by 
the British Flying Services Fund. Titoff 
could not—and in any case certainly 
would not—have bought them in Con- 
for English cocoa and bis- 
cuits, if obtainable at all in the shops of 
Pera, fetched fantastic prices. 
Although the mere sight of the tins 
was insufficient proof, the inference was 
that Wilkowsky had sent our belongings 
and that Titoff had stolen them. We 
delayed 


stantinople; 


investigation and accusation 
until we should be safely out of Turkey 
Some 
time or other we meant to make Titoff 
suffer. Meanwhile we were forced to 
wait until our moment came. 


and in possession of revolvers. 


Titoff was head of a syndicate of 
ship’s officers which might have been 
named ““Stowaways Limited.” He was 
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the schemer-in-chief, and 


the others, 
while disliking him heartily, were con- 


tent to rely on his superior cunning. 
Besides ourselves, the syndicate under- 
took to carry across the Black Sea a 
Greek, a Jewess 
Turkish police—and four passportless 
prostitutes, all of whom, to the extent of 
some hundred dollars apiece, wished to 
leave Constantinople for Odessa. 


both wanted by the 


Most of the crew, also, were smuggling 
men, women, or 
Black Sea. It included four Russian 
soldiers who had escaped from prison- 
Turkey and passing 
themselves off as seamen. The bo’sun’s 


material across the 


camps in were 
particular line of business was a woman 
thief, who brought with her a heavy 
purse and a trunk full of property stolen 
from a merchant who had been her dear 
friend. Katrina, the kitchen girl who 
brought us our food, invested in a well- 
to-do Turkish deserter. 

As for the non-human contraband, it 
was stowed in every corner of the vessel 

cocaine, opium, raw leather, tobacco, 
cognac, and quinine. Prices were €x- 
travagant enough in Constantinople, but 
in Russia they were colossal. The dif- 
ference in the price of drugs, for exam- 
ple, often amounted to hundreds per 
cent. The demand for cocaine as contra- 
band was so great during the week before 
we actually sailed that by the end of it 
the chemists of Pera and Galata would 
sell none under five hundred dollars a 
kilo; but in Odessa, we heard, one might 
dispose of it without difficulty for a thou- 
sand dollars a kilo. Even White and I 
infected by the contraband 
craze, and, with Kuiman as _ partner, 


became 


gambled on a consignment of leather, in 
the hope of covering some of our escape 
expenses. 

At dusk, when we left our home in the 
wireless cabin and paced the shadowed 
portion of the deck for exercise, we often 
saw a rowing-boat creeping toward 
whichever side of the Batowm happened 
not to face the shore. 
would 


Somebody in it 


exchange low whistlings with 


somebody on deck, the somebody often 


























being Titoff. When the boat had been 
made fast to the bottom of the gangway 
a figure, or two figures, would climb to 
the deck and disappear. Sometimes they 
brought and left a package; sometimes 
it was a visitor himself—or herself— 
who did not depart with the rowing-boat. 

With all this illicit traffic in men and 
half- 


hours during the last few days of our stay 


goods there were some restless 


in the Bosphorus. ‘Trouble was caused 
by the bo’sun’s woman-thief, whose pres- 


ence among us the Pera police suspected. 


Five times they searched for her. The 
bo’sun detailed a man to watch the 
shore, and whenever a police launch 
appeared this lookout would blow a 


whistle. All the stowaways then scur- 


ried to their various hiding-places. 


White and I, being the most dan- 
gerous cargo, were given the safest—and 


certainly the dirtiest—hiding-place of 
all. This was in the ballast-tanks, at the 
very bottom of the ship, underneath the 
propeller-shaft. The entrance to them 
was through a narrow manhole, covered 
by a cast-iron lid, about twenty yards 
down a dark passage leading from the 
engine-room to the propeller. The alarm 
having been given, Feodor, the second 
engineer, would lead us along the pas- 
sage by the light { 
boards, raise the lid, and help us to 


f a taper, remove some 


wriggle into the black cavity below. Our 
feet would be covered by six inches of 
bilge-water, while we crouched down, so 
as to leave him room enough to replace 
the iron cover and relay the wooden 
boards that hid it. 
and with our knees squelching in the 
crawled from tank to tank, 
toward the Kingston valve. 

Half-way along the line of tanks were 
that 
which the second engineer had placed 
After the first day 


they were sodden with the bilge-water; 


Then, one at a time 


water, we 


two contained small mattresses, 


in position for us. 


but, at any rate, it was better to sit on 
them than in the water itself. The lim- 
ited space, however, made it impossible 
for us to be seated in any but a very 


cramped position, with hunched-up 
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shoulders rubbing against the slime that 
coated the sides of each tank. Standing 
was impossible, and lying down meant 
leaning one’s head on the wet mattresses 
and soaking one’s feet in the drain of 
bilge that swished backward and for- 
ward, with every motion of the ship. 
Complete blackness surrounded us. The 
air was dank and musty, so that matches 
spluttered only feebly when struck, and 
the light from a taper was hardly strong 
enough to chase the darkness from the 
half of each small tank. 

When, after each search, the police 
returned to their launch we would hear 
the heavy boots of the second engineer 
tramping along the passage overhead. 
As we listened to the nerve-edging noise 
that accompanied the removal of the 
boards and the iron lid we crouched into 
the best-hidden corners of our respective 
tanks, not knowing whether a friend or a 
We 


came, 


policeman was at the entrance. 
breathed until there 
booming and echoing through the hollow 
compartments, the word, “Signor!”— 


scarcely 


Feodor’s password denoting that all 
was clear and that we might return to 
the engine-room. 

The 22nd of August was the final date 
fixed for the departure. At six-thirty 
in the morning Josef roused us from 
our sleep on the floor of his cabin 
and invited us to the _ ballast-tanks; 
for, as the police and customs officers 
would be on board 
until 
remain 


of the time 
weighed anchor, must 
hidden until the left 
Turkish waters. Since we expected to 
be hidden for about twelve hours, we 
took with us a loaf of bread, some dried 
sausage, and a bottle of water. After a 
last look through the port-hole, at 
Seraglio Point and the cupolas of Stam- 
boul, I passed below, hoping and expect- 
ing that when I next looked to the open 
air we should be clear of Turkey. 

For a long while nothing happened to 
take our thoughts from the cramped 
space and the foul air of the tanks. We 
breakfasted sparingly, and allowed our- 
selves one cigarette apiece. More we 


most 
we we 


Batoum 
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dared not smoke, because of the effect 
on the oppressive atmosphere. 

Then, at about ten o'clock, we heard 
from above a succession of three thuds— 
the signal to all stowaways in the region 
of the engine-room that the police were 
on board. We made ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible, and took minute 
care to make no sound. 

We waited in frantic impatience for 
the noises from the engine-room that 
would denote a getting-up of steam. At 
half past eleven there began a continu- 
ous, rhythmic spurting which we took to 
be the sound of the engines in action. 
Soon afterward a grinding and scraping 
on the deck convinced us that the anchor 
was being raised. 

“Put it there, old man,” said White, 
thrusting his hand through the hole that 
linked our respective tanks. ‘* We're 
leaving Turkey at last!” 

But not yet were we leaving Turkey. 
The was 
merely that of a pump preparing the 
pressure. After three-quarters of an hour 
it quieted as suddenly as it had begun. 


noise from the engine-room 


Soon after noon, came the real music 
for which we had waited so anxiously. 
The telegraph from the bridge tinkled, 
a fuller and more throaty rhythm came 
from the engine-room, loud grinding and 
rattling from the deck testified that the 
anchor had parted company with the 
bottom of the Bosphorus. A few minutes 
later we felt the ship swinging ‘round, 
and a swishing and rushing of water 
told us that this time we really were 
away. In silence we shook hands again. 

For long hours we remained in the 
slimy tanks, crouched on the sodden 
mattresses. But it was no longer purga- 
tory. The the 
chased away all sensation of discomfort, 
and there remained only the realization 
that we had left Constantinople and soon 
would have left Turkey. 

By early evening, we had calculated, 
the Batoum should be leaving Turkish 
territorial waters and entering the Black 
Sea. Just before six there came the shock 


(The 


swish-swish of 


screw 
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of a bitter disappointment. The cap- 
tain’s telegraph clanged, the engines 
subdued to dead slow, the vessel swung 
‘round into the tide and seemed to re- 
main almost stationary for a quarter of 
an hour. We had expected a last search 
by the Turkish customs authorities at 
the outlet of the Bosphorus, and sur- 
mised that this was the reason for the 
slackened speed. But a repetition of the 
whirring and clanking on deck, followed 
by a loud splash, showed that the anchor 
was in action again, and that something 
more important than a mere search was 
on hand. For two hours longer we re- 
mained in the blackness, unenlightened 
and very anxious. Then, after the usual 
removal of the boards and the lid, there 
floated through the tanks a low-voiced, 
Signor!” 

Feodor, candle in hand, was waiting 
for us. He whispered a warning to make 
as little noise as possible, because two 
Turkish official were on board. Having 
reconnoitered to make sure that the way 
to Josef’s cabin was clear, he led us there. 
The delay, it appeared, was because the 
Turkish merchant had left some clear- 
ance papers at Constantinople. He had 
gone to the capital by automobile, and 
meanwhile two of the customs police 
would remain on the Batoum. 

We slept in the cabin, and at dawn 


descended onee more to the 


ship’s 


bowels. We spent five more hours of 
purgatory in the ballast-tanks. The 
Batoum remained motionless during 


three of them, but the last two were en- 
livened by the swish-swish of displaced 
water racing past the flanks of the vessel. 
Finally we heard, for the last time, the 
blessed signal, “ Signor!” 

*Fineesh Turkey,” said Feodor, as 
he smiled and helped us through the 
manhole. Gone was the Bosphorus, and 
in its place we saw the leaden waters of 
the Black Sea. From the port-hole of 
Josef’s cabin we could distinguish, many 
miles west 


of us, the coastline of the 
country in which White had spent three 
years of the most dreadful captivity. 
end.) 
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IN REGARD TO BACKGROUNDS 


BY I M. COLBY 


HAVE been snubbed so long by culti- 
vated people that I learned 
to snub myself, and I believe I 


have 
how 
could be almost eloquent in rebuking the 
sort of vulgarity that I am about to con- 
fess. 


American whom I meet 


[ hate the self-improved, traveled 
in books and 
periodicals. I hate him for what seems 
to me the servility of his spirit in the 
I dare 


say it may be because I envy him his 


presence of other people’s past. 


superior travel and refinement. That is 
what the cultivated person always im- 
plies, and he wonders how any one, in 
view of the national crudity, can have 
the heart to find fault 


sionaries of taste from a riper culture 


with these mis- 


who have learned the value of artistic 
milieux and literary backgrounds. After 
all, he says, what Henry James would 
call the “European scene” may still be 
commended to Americans, and surely it 
is just as well that they should be re- 
minded now and then of what Prof. 
Barrett Wendell used so admirably to 
term their “centuries of social inexperi- 
ence.” As he goes on I not only feel 
that I am coarse, but I like the feeling 
of it. 

I have never been in Poughkeepsie and 
I have never been in Venice, and so far 
as direct esthetic personal consequences 
to myself of golden hours of dalliance in 
the two places are concerned, I am there- 
But 
during my life I have met many returned 
travelers from Venice and from Pough- 
keepsie, and I have read or listened to 
their narratives with as much attention 
as they could reasonably demand. Theo- 
retically I accept the opinion of enlight- 


fore unable to offer a comparison. 











ened persons that Venice is superior, in 
respect to what educators call its “cult- 
ural value,” to Poughkeepsie. Prac- 
tically, and judging merely from the 
effects upon the respective visitors, I am 
all for Poughkeepsie. I have never met a 
man who returned from Poughkeepsie 
talking like the stray pages of a cata- 
logue, of which he had a complete copy 
before he started. Poughkeepsie never 
took away part of a man’s mind and re- 
placed it with a portion of an encyclo- 
pedia. Nobody ever came back from 
Poughkeepsie damaged as a man and yet 
inferior as a magazine article. For the 
careless should recommend 
Venice; for the culture-seeker, Pough- 
keepsie. Overstrain, that misery of the 
conscientious self-improving man, with 


person | 


its disagreeable effects upon other peo- 
ple, could be avoided in Poughkeepsie. 
Out of the essays on Venice that I have 
read, nine were written by fish out of 
water who might have swum easily and 
perhaps with grace in the artistic cur- 
rents of Poughkeepsie. 

A self-improved American delivered 
an apologetic discourse the other day on 
the American deficiency in backgrounds. 
Culture take root, he said; 
families float; everybody dies in a town 
he was not born in; art bombinates in 
a vacuum; literature gathers no moss; 
manners, when they exist at all, are 
accidental; history is clean gone out of 
our heads, while every Englishman is 
familiar with Bannockburn; poetry 
cannot be written, and it is foolish to try 
on account of the dearth of venerable 
circumstance; no traditions, no memo- 
ries, no inheritance—in fact, no past at 
all; not even a present of any conse- 
quence, but only a future; and into this 
future every man, woman, and child in 


cannot 
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the whole foolish country is moving— 
though it is not through any fault of 
theirs; the unfortunate creatures really 
have no other place to go to. 

I bear no grudge against the author of 
this discourse as an individual, but only 
Indeed, I am not sure that he 
is an individual or that I have reported 


as a type. 


him correctly, for no sooner does any 
one begin in this manner than his words 
run into the words of others, forming a 
river of sound, and | think not of one 
man, but of strings of them—all worry- 
ing about the lack of backgrounds, like 
the man who cast no shadow in the sun. 
I deny that it is any one’s voluntary 
attitude; it is a lo kstep that began be- 
fore I was born, and I have no doubt it 
will continue indefinitely. Seven centu- 
ries after Columbus's injudicious dis- 
will still be complaining, 
with a Baedeker in their hands, of the 
fatal youth of North America. For they 
live long, these people, because, as in 


covery they 


certain lower orders of animal! life, ap- 
parently, there is hardly any life worth 
losing, and the family likeness they bear 
to one another is astonishing. The very 
ones that George William Curtis used to 
satirize as shining in society are still to 
be found ameng us at this moment, but 
they are engaged for the most part in 
contributing to the magazines. In one 
respect they seem more the slaves of 
other people’s backgrounds even than 
Mrs. Potiphar only 
the right 
produced in 


Mrs. Potiphar was. 
believed that 


were not 


sort of liv eries 


this 
whereas they swear that the right sort of 


country, 


literature can never be produced in this 
till our back- 


many 


country—or at least not 


grounds are ever so centuries 
thicker than they are now. I am unable, 
looking back, to see any value whatever 
in these decades of sheer sterile com- 
plaint of sterility, because no ruins can 
be seen against the sky, because no 
naiads are dreamed of in the Hudson or 
mermaids in Cape Cod Bay, and because 
most people who are born in Indian- 
apolis seem glad to get away from it 


when they can. 
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For one sign that we have changed 
too fast I can produce two signs that we 
have not changed half fast enough. I{ 
there is no moss here on the walls of 
ancient battlements there is plenty of 
moss in our heads, and, so far as tenacity 
of tradition is concerned, I can produce 
a dozen United States Senators who are 
fully as picturesque, if only you will 
regard them internally, as the quaintest 
peasant in the quaintest part of France. 
Backgrounds are not lost here just be- 
cause we move about; backgrounds are 
simply worn inside, often with the ivy 
clustering on them. Who has not talked 
with some expatriated Boston map. and 
found him as reposeful, as redolent of 
sad, forgotten, far-off things, as any dis- 
tant prospect of Stoke-Pogis? In fact, 


it seems as if these pale expositors of 


backgrounds had merely visited the 
monuments they praise—inside some 
Boston man!—and that, I confess, is the 
most irritating thing to me about them. 


They have never really looked at any- 
thing themselves, but only learned from 
they ought to seem to see. 
And it is absurd to tax us with a lack of 
memory, when in some of our most ex- 


others what 


clusive literary circles there is notori- 
ously nothing but a memory to be seen. 
There is too much Stoke-Pogis in a Bos- 
ton man, if anything, in proportion to 
other things. Even the casual foreign 
visitor has noticed it. 

Now I have great respect for the re- 
ligion of the Quakers, whose name, | 
understand comes from the phrase of a 
founder about quaking and shaking in 
the fear of the Lord. And if that is the 
real reason why they quake I believe 
they are justified not only in their quak- 
ing, but in trying to make other people 
quake. But these Delsartean literary 
quakers correctly tremulous in the pres- 
“cultured” 
minds, not only palsied by their own 


ence of antiquity, these 
advantages, but intent on palsying oth- 


ers, bring back no good report to any- 


be dy in regard to the good things in the 
Any one had as lief be stung 
they 


world. 


by a gymnotus, as affected as 














THE 


are by the contemplation of a master- 
piece. 

I do not know whether a poet, like a 
sugar beet, requires a soil with peculiar 
properties; and, in regard to the poet, 
I do not know what the peculiar proper- 
ties ought to be. Zoning of verse, com- 
parative literary crop statistics, mean 
annual density of ideas, ratio of true 
poetry to square miles and population 
within a given period, are all outside my 
The theory that bone-dust 
fertilizers are the things for poets does 


limitations. 


not always seem to work, even when the 
bone-dust is that of the Crusaders, and 
[ have read lyrics from cathedral towns 
which, though infinitely more decorous 
than the brass band of my native village, 
from literature. 
But 
[ do know, even better than I wish I did, 


were equally remote 


Still there may be something in it. 


two generations of writers on the theme, 
who have been saying, with hardly any 
deviation in their phrases, that this is 
and 
I know them for the sort of persons who, 


the land where poets cannot grow; 


if by chance a poet should grow in de- 
fiance of their theory, could not tell him 
from a sugar beet. They are unaware of 
any growing thing which stands before 
them unaccompanied by bibliography. 
Unless there books 


about an object they would not know 


were antecedent 


that the object was a poet. 


ON BEING CHEERFUL 


BREAKFAST 


BY WALTER 


BEFORE 


PRICHARD EATON 


LIVE in a house which admits of less 
privacy than is desirable and decent 
breakfast. As a result, I 
recently restrained only with difficulty 


before was 


from committing murder. We had a 
guest, an otherwise estimable female, 
who rose cheerful. On the very first 


morning of her visit she turned on the 
bath and an aria from “Aida” at the 
same moment. I am a reasonable be- 
ing, and I do not object to cleanliness 
before coffee, but I am also human, and 
I do object to cheerfulness. To sing 
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while dressing is a sign either of patho- 
logically good health. or a vacant mind. 
In either case, there is no punishment 
to fit the crime unless it be to arouse the 
criminal from the depths of that deli- 
cious morning drowse by the loud sing- 
ing of hymns, and compelling him (or 
her) to remain awake by listening to a 
recital the “glad” 
book. 

Breakfast itself is an odd meal, and 
the laxity allowed is an admission of the 
normal state which precedes it. ** Lunch- 
eon “Dinner at 
thirty,” we say. But, “Come down to 
breakfast any time you feel like it.” At 
luncheon or dinner, too, 


from pages of a 


”> 7 
at one, Oo! seven- 


a guest is ex- 
pected, and expects, to eat what is 


Not so at breakfast. 


His individual tastes are carefully con- 


placed before him. 


sulted, and no two ever concur. One has 
coffee. One 
another never touches it. 


tea, another has cereal, 
Some quaint 
appetites demand meat. Now and then 
comes a kindred spirit who understands 
the delectable art of dipping doughnuts 
But, one and all, 
must, at breakfast, be allowed to get 
into a rut of habit, as if the day could 
not be started unless that initial track 
were taken—as, indeed, it 
could not be. Once, when visiting, we 
ourself ate steak and buckwheat cakes 
for breakfast, and all that day we moved 


into a coffee-cup. 


probably 


as in a dream! 

Why, indeed, should it not be so? To 
spring lightly out of bed, wide awake and 
cheerful, is done only by characters in 
stories, and the pathologically healthy 
in real life. Not even in childhood does 
the normal person spring lightly and 
happily out of bed. What task is more 
difficult than getting a small boy up in 
the morning—unless it be getting him to 
bed at night? 
in the world, with no consciousness of 


Even he, without a care 


his stomach, is cross and snappy before 
breakfast, or drugged with the opiate of 
dreams. As for us adults, when we rise 
with sleep still heavy upon us, 
yesterday’s fatigue not quite gone from 
our muscles, with the insistent morning 


with 
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void in the pit of our modern, hyper- 
acidulous stomachs, with a dull, half 
conscious realization that here is another 
day to put us by so much nearer middle- 
age, what wonder that we are not cheer- 
ful, that we to be left 
drink our coffee in silence, and, by filling 


want alone, to 
the aforementioned void, and _ slipping 
thus pleasantly into the chains of habit, 
to resume at last our wonted way? To 
eat breakfast is to pick up again the job 
of living, after a vacation in dreams. It 
is not lightly to be undertaken. 

It is not a lack of hospitality which 
makes me dread the coming of visitors; 
it is the fear that some of them may be 
sincerely, or politely, pleasant before 
breakfast. What is 


than the guest who comes beaming down 


harder to endure 
the stairs with a cheery, “* Well, how are 
you all this lovely morning?’’—unless it 
be the guest who actually goes out-of- 
doors before coffee, and comes in to tell 
us how perfectly heavenly everything is 
as if it were 
o clock the 


Even the guest who 


with the dew fresh upon it 


not much fresher at eight 
previous evening! 
discusses bolshevism at breakfast is 
preferable to this variety, because no- 
body is cheerful on the subject of bol- 
shevism, either pro or con. Argument is 
better than amiability, at any rate. 

I have a friend, a plump and pleasing 
and thoughtful 
hostess, who has had the courage to solve 
the home. 


Prominently displayed in the upper hall 


person, a charming 


problem in her country 


is a neat sign, reading as follows: 


GUESTS ARE REQUESTED NOT TO BE 


CHEERFUL BEFORE BREAKFAST 


[t is 


given the matter thought, 


surprising to some, who have not 
to find how 
pathetically 
grateful for this brave abolition of the 


many people are almost 


social tyranny of politeness before the 


morning meal. For all of us, in this mat- 
ter, have been keeping up a painful pre- 


us, at last. that we can be as cross or as 


tense on all our visits, all our lives. 


glum or as taciturn as we like, and we 


are almost cheerful at the prospect. 
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This, to be sure, is more especially true 
of men. When a woman is visiting, she 
wouldn't feel quite natural if she weren’t 
a bit unnatural. 


They will deny this, of course. 


A BOOKMAN’S 


BY RICHARD LE 


BALLADE 


GALLIENNE 
if or E you, as I, O Reader kind, 
Sometimes before 


stood, 


your bookshelves 
Seeking in vain some book to find, 
The proper and peculiar food 
For some un he ne-sars que t mood?— 
In other words, you know not what— 
May I intrude, 
Dickens, Dumas, or Walter Scott? 


advise, vet not 


With all fair fruitage of the mind, 
The beautiful, the wise, the good, 
Your shelves luxuriously are lined; 
And yet, O strange ingratitude! 
They bring you no beatitude, 
The charm they had this day is not: 
Try, then—if I were you, I should— 
Dickens, Dumas, or Walter Scott. 


For idle undefined, 
For sickly Thought’s distempered brood, 
Throw “psycho-analysts”’ 


“vapors” 


behind 
The fire, and be all such eschewed: 
Let simple laughter stir your blood, 
And plot, and breathless counter-plot, 
And all Life’s moving multitude— 
Dickens, Dumas, or Walter Scott. 


ENVOI 
gentle Reader, if we 


Yea, 


Forget ourselves, our cares forgot. 


would 


None else can equal, by the Rood, 
Dickens, Dumas, or Walter Scott. 


AMERICAN-FRENCH 


BY ¢ M. FRANCIS 


N American college president broke 
LY the academic peace some months 
attack on the prevailing 
the French 


guage. As Iam myself a victim of those 


ago by an 


methods of teaching lan- 


methods, I take a private pleasure in all 
attacks upon them, but aside from that 
I found this one interesting for two rea- 
sons. In the first place this college presi- 




















THE 


dent was not inclined to an eccentric or 
a radical view in regard to any sort of 
established thing. On the contrary, he 
the least violent - minded 
members of a profession celebrated for 


was one of 


In the sec- 
ond place, his university was considered 


its lack of violence of mind. 


by many the best in the country in re- 
spect to the teaching of French and he 
was in close and presumably friendly re- 
with the best French teachers. 
Hence it was natural to suppose either 
that he would let the subject alone, or 
if he did criticize that he would at least 
do so with the blandness and ambiguity 


lations 


per uliar to college presidents when they 
criticize. For, as has been often ob- 
served, it is the rule among college presi- 
dents that the mental disturbance fol- 
lowing their remarks shall be 
almost as imperceptible as if the remarks 
had not been made. A mind that is not 
only calm itself, but the cause of calm in 


others 


any of 


that is the true college presi- 
dential ideal, and as a rule it is realized, 
especially on The 
standard of repose is lofty and the tact 
displayed in maintaining it is enormous, 
hence the contrast offered by this in- 


public occasions. 


stance. For this college president was 
not only immoderate, he was disagree- 
able. He insulted every American pro- 
fessor of French in the country. 

He said American professors of French 
were unacquainted with the language; 
that they were not even on speaking 
terms with it; that if you put them in 
any French-speaking group they would 
be helpless, and that if you put them 


in a group of educated Frenchmen 
they would be idiotic. He implied 
that several hundred thousand Ameri- 
can doughboys after six months in 


France not only had a firmer hold on the 
French language than the students of 
these American French 
after six years, but that they outshone 
in that respect the professors themselves 
He did not, of course, deny that the 
professor knew more about the Hétel di 
Rambouillet than the doughboy did or 
that 


pre ifessors of 


the doughboy was incapable of 
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lecturing on Romanticism or annotating 
the “ Cid” with anything like the profes- 
sor’s exactitude. But he implied that the 
doughboy’s mind, forlorn as it might 
seem in its philological and literary des- 
titution, could nevertheless perform a 
feat that the could not 
achieve. It could in a sort of way meet 
the mind of a living Frenchman, and this 
achievement, though apparently slight, 
was neverthelsss prodigious when com- 
pared to the results attained by the un- 
fortunate victims of American instruc- 
tion in French. And he demanded such 
a change in the system as would enable a 


pre fess yr’s 


careful student, after seven years or so 
of plodding, to face an actual French per- 
son without stuttering, without wild and 
groundless laughter, without agony of 
gesture, and without gargling his throat. 
I have not reported him exactly, but 
these are the inferences I drew from his 
remarks. 

[ gathered also that it was his opinion, 
as it is mine, that no man is qualified to 
teach a living language by a mere tomb- 
stone acquaintance with its literature, 
and that any student after seven faithful 
years should be saved from the sort of 
embarrassments he now undergoes and 
the sort of barbarities he now perpe- 
He ought not to be obliged, for 
example, to leave a house by the fire- 
escape because he cannot ask his way to 
the door; he ought not to be served four 
times to potatoes because he cannot say, 


trates. 


“Je n’en veux plus; he ought not to go 
about insulting people whom he has no 
desire to insult; he ought not to use lan- 
guage to his hostess which he finds after- 
ward to have been highly obscene; he 
ought not to tell a story in a mystic 
tongue, known only to himself, com- 
pounded of the ruins of two languages, 
or in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet sup- 
plemented by gymnastic feats, or in 
words so far apart that everybody in the 
room listens to the ticking of the clock 
between them. 

[ will reproduce as accurately as I can 
the table-talk of a serious and by no 


means unintelligent finished 


man, a 
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product of the present system. He be- 
gins, of course, almost invariably by 
telling the French person that sits next 
to him that he is a woman or that he is 
He will then say that he 
is in the rear because a long time ago he 
was held underneath the city; that he 
filled the soil of his office slowly; that 
he did not jump till six o’clock, though 
he usually jumps at five; that he likes 
cats and oaks and that he had a cat and 
an oak once who would eat in the cup 
that his aunt had a cat who 
killed six smiles in one day; that he had 
dropped a piece of bread on the ceiling; 
that it is a good time though the paper 
promised tears; 
dirty 


not a woman. 


together; 


that he swims better in 
because it 
And he will 


ask for the following objects, all of which 


water than in cool 


throws him up in the air. 


he believes can be found on the table or 
easily obtained: A saddle—he wants to 
put some of it in his soup; a hillside; a 
little more of the poison; a pear-tree; a 
bass wind instrument full of milk; the 
hide of any animal; a farmer’s daughter 
of shameless character; and a portion of 
a well-set, thick, 

Now this sort of thing may happen 


short-backed horse. 


not only to almost any student under 
the present system, but to the majority 
of the teachers themselves, and as a rule 
they do not know that it is happening. 
Many Americans will talk French at in- 
tervals all through their lives without 
ever finding out that they are not saying 
anything in French; so great are the 
powers of divination among the gifted 
people with whom they hold converse. 
And again and again you will see persons 
who have not emerged from the condi- 
tion of the young man whose conversa- 
tion I bave quoted chosen as French 
teachers in institutions of learning. It 
is compatible with present standards of 
One may behave in this 
manner and publish an intelligible mono- 
graph on the Félibrige. One may curl up 


scholarship. 


in some corner of Romance philology 
where he will 
range through five centuries of French 
literature, putting authors in 


never be disturbed, or 


their 





places, or make those unnecessary re- 
marks beneath a classic text which con- 
stitute the essence of foot-note gentility; 
in short, one may be Teutonically effi- 
cient all around and about the French 
language—over it and under it and be- 
hind it 
once be able to enter into the simplest 
human relation with any one who uses it. 

And if he is a true product of the SYS- 
tem ‘he will be perfectly satisfied. He 
will say that chattering with French peo- 
ple is only a pleasant accomplishment, 
after all, and can easily be acquired at 
any time by living with them; that it 
has nothing in common with the aims 
of serious scholarship; that it is not to 
be compared in importance with the 
ability to read and appreciate books; 
that there is no room for it in the present 
system and that it would not be desir- 
able if there were. He will add lightly 
that some time he means to brush up his 
French conversation. 


and never once be in it, never 


He will say this 
without a qualm, without a trace of pity 
for the people he means to brush it on, 
He does not that an American 
brushing his French in a room bears the 
same relation to any peaceful conversa- 
tion that may be going on in it at the 


know 


time as is borne by a carpet-sweeper in 
action. He 
American 


does not that an 
brushing his French 
ought to be kept out of rooms. He does 
not know that if in the future the rela- 
tions between this country and France 
should unhappily become strained it will 
be largely due to these merciless Amer- 
ican brushings. 


know 
when 


The system not only 
withholds from us the means of under- 
standing the French language; it 
courages us to misunderstand. It 


en- 
fills 
us with the assurance that we are doing 
easily what we are not doing at all. It 


seems as if American instruction in 


French were designed for the frustration 
of civilized intercourse. 

I cannot really blame that French lady 
who, after long association with the 
American functionaries in Paris recently, 
pronounced the opinion that at their 
best Americans are children and at their 


























THE LION 
worst they are brutes; nor can I alto- 
gether blame the Americans. 
doubt that a large part of the unpleas- 
It is possible 


I have no 
antness was linguistic. 
that every one of those Americans was 
trving to say something very agreeable 
to the lady, but when put into language 
it turned out the other way. It is pos- 
sible that some of them actually cursed 
the lady and never knew. 
OF 


THE FAIRYLAND 


BENNETT 


FINANCE 
BY C. A 


bers was a time when I never even 

glanced at the financial sections of 
the newspapers—those pages given over 
to market reports, stock quotations, and 
the rest. I should as soon have thought 
of seeking interest and entertainment in 
a table of logarithms. It all 
baffling and remote for one who did not 


was SO 
know exactly what a stock or a share 
was, who still less had ever owned one. 
I left these abstruse matters to those who 
were interested in them—to the people 
who would get really excited if they saw 
a notice, “Gold Debentures at par,” or 
something of the kind, and to the men 
who bought up the entire cotton crop 
for 1933 and then sold it in a moment of 
But 
To-day I am 


pique at the first touch of frost. 
that is all changed now. 
exquisitely diverted, nay, sometimes 
even transported, by the market reports. 
The way it happened was this: 

One 


knowing enough fellow, looked up from 


evening my brother-in-law, a 
his paper and exclaimed: 

“By Jove! wheat’s gone to two and a 
quarter!” 


““Good Lord!’ I said. “Shredded?” 

I realized then that I had given 
myself away. I abandoned my preten- 
sion to knowledge and said, humbly, 


“Tell me 


quarter?” 


why has it gone to two and a 


“Well, they say here that it’s because 
of the the 


elec tions 


way are going in 
Japan.” 
I saw at once that it was no good ask- 


ing any more questions outwardly, 
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at least. But, inwardly, I could not 
help wondering what on earth the elec- 
tions in Japan could have to do with the 
wheat. As ap- 
proaches do the Japanese voters sud- 


price of an election 
denly become seized with a passion for 
wheat? Is this a sort of inevitable ac- 
companiment of violent political emo- 
tion in the Orient? Or is it that Amer- 
ican farmers become so absorbed in 
watching the progress of Japanese elec- 
tions that they forget to spray the wheat 
Or what? 

L got no answer to these questions 
then; but interest 
began to study the financial section from 
time to time. My perplexity increased. 
It was amazing. 


like 


showed violent 


against the boll weevil? 


my was roused. [ 


I would come across a 
this: ‘“‘Home Rails 
fluctuations during the 
under the influence of 
reassuring reports from Paris later be- 
Now that didn’t 
if it 
what it seemed to mean it wasn’t true. 
If it had been I should have noticed it. 
But I had come in on a New England 
local that very morning and my train 


statement 


early hours, but 
came much steadier.” 


mean anything; and even meant 


was half an hour late and there was no 
room in the smoker. In fact, everything 
Was going on just as usual. There was 
not the faintest 


Besides, even supposing that one could 


sign of a fluctuation. 
imagine what the news from Paris might 
have been, how could it have acted as a 
Home Rails? No. 


There simply wasn’t any connection be- 


sort of sedative on 
tween the two events. I was sure that 
there must be more in this than met the 
I read on a little farther. ‘The 
market showed a distinctly bullish ten- 
dency.” 


eye. 


Now, I ask any man, what is 
one to make out of that? I have never 
had much to do with bulls, but I imagine 
that a bullish tendency must be rather a 
formidable thing. One associates it with 
steaming nostrils, a flamboyant tail, and 


But 


an abstract, elusive 


thunderous hoofs. one can’t 
ceive of a market 
thing like a market 


way. I tried again. 


con- 
behaving in that 
“The unaccounta- 
ble depression in steel was again a feat- 
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ure of the day’s transactions.” 
that is 
word to use about steel. 


Depres- 
sion such an extraordinary 
But, then, it 
was not any more extraordinary than to 
talk of a Home Rail fluctuating. These 
people, I began to perceive, spoke a lan- 
guage of their own. 

And then, suddenly, the truth broke 
This was not fact at all. It was 
fiction; nay, more, fairy tale. Home 
Rails and Copper and Steel and Bethle- 
hem 


on me 


real be- 


ings, but figures of legend and story, 


Preferred—these are not 


creatures of fantasy whose endless ad- 
ventures nourish day by day the imag- 


ination of the tired business man. And 
at once I saw the explanation of the re- 
assuring news from Paris and of the 


strange effect of the Japanese elections. 
You had only to throw yourself into the 
mood of the reader of fairy tale and all 
Aladdin 


rubs the lamp and the genie appears. 


these things became plain. 
Lord Dunsany’s centaurs shout to one 
meadows—in 
Not 
if you have accepted the wild logie of 
that world. Then it all appears natural 
and inevitable. 


another across the open 


Greek. Are these things absurd? 


Reassuring news comes 
from Paris and, hey, presto! Home Rails 
Why, of course! So 
My mis- 
take lay in supposing that real steel, the 
stuff they make battle-ships out of, was 
Now | that 


Steel is a giant, the fascinating story of 


cease to fluctuate. 
with the depression in steel. 


what was meant. know 
whose changing moods I can follow week 
by week. And American Tel. and Tel.? 
Why, it is like Little Claus and Big 


Claus, Jack and Jill, Mutt and Jeff. 
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And so when I hear lamentations 
about the gross materialism of the tired 
business man I do not let them vex my 
I know better. I know that the 
eagerness with which he turns first to the 
financial section is the same as that with 
which the child seizes upon a new fairy 
tale, and that while he seems absorbed 
in the sordid traffic of buying and sell- 


soul. 


ing he is feasting his imagination on the 
latest adventures of old Home Rails 
and the rest. And I have become so 
enthusiastic about tales that I 
have even tried to write one myself. 
Here it is. 

“Butter opened firm, but following 
the news of the continued heat wave in 
Kansas lost its stability and by after- 
noon there was considerable liquidation. 
American Canned Meat showed a dis- 
tinctly bullish tendency. The market 
slumped badly when the news of Lenine 


these 


having broken his eye-glasses first be- 
came known. Heavy buying by Western 
interests did little to restore the needed 
tone; but later, on the report that the 
glasses had been mended, considerable 
optimism pervaded the market. Home 
Rails especially recovered some of their 
pristine élan, and Zine displayed an irre- 
sistible espiéglerie. Western Eggs opened 
very strong. There were few purchasers. 
Copper was sullen and bearish and did 
not rise all day. Mexican Oil, with 
shortage of sales, fell off a couple of 


points in a nasty gale, lost its earlier 
buoyancy and went ashore, but was later 
floated off with the Argentine loan. In 
spite of the rise in temperature, brewery 
issues are no longer absorbed.” 
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flees Was once an aged aut! or, the sale of over thirty stories to ’ arl us 


mainly a novelist, who lived in a 
dream of wide, if quiescent, recognition. 
He was fearful that modern editors and 
their public did not want him, and that 
the general reader’s generalship did not 
extend to his novels and other things, 
but he soothed his sense of isolation with 
the belief that if people did not know his 
He had abun- 
be 
alleged here, but which may be readily 
who knew that he 
had published, in former times, some 
hundred books, big and little. His name 
was in all the encyclopedias, antholo- 
gies, and Who’s Whoses, with the titles 
of many of his many 


work they knew about it. 
dant proofs of this, which need not 


imagined by t] se 


works, and he 
rested fairly content with the state unto 
which he seemed to be finally called, 
day the mail 
brought him a letter which cruelly burst 


when one morning’s 


his dream of wide, if quiescent, recogni- 


tion. In the superscription his name 
was correctly spelled, and the address 
was without that postal evidence of 


wandering from town to country which 
When opened, 


if proved to have come from a “Home 


his letters often bore. 
Correspondence School,”’ for the cult- 
of the and 
ences, and within he was informed in 
very neat typewriting that there had 


ure students in arts scl- 


just come to his correspondent’s desk a 
pupil of one of the school’s 
instructors, bearing the glad news that 
the writer had sold 
magazine a short story framed upon this 


letter from a } 


just to a leading 
instructor’s theory of short-story writing 
and the teachings of his forty-lesson 
“At the same time,” the Home 
Correspondent added, there had come 
“a letter from another pupil reporting 


course. 


magazines. These things are of daily 


occurrence,” the Home Correspondent 
remarked, and “Although you have not 
yet enrolled, I am taking it for granted 
that you are interested in keeping in 
touch the that are 
making, and I am hoping that we shall 
shortly have the pleasure of welcoming 
Asa 


special midsummer inducement, I am 


with progress we 


you to membership in our school. 


pleased to renew our offer of our old 
rates, provided your application is re- 
ceived on or before . As you have 
doubtless noted, there are three courses 
in Story Writing outlined in our cata- 
logue. I imagine that it 
Ampersand’s regular forty-lesson course 
that you will probably wish to take. 
The introductory course is intended for 
young pupils and for those who are 
otherwise poorly prepared. 


is Pri ifessc r 


Only a few 
of Professor Ampersand’s pupils, even of 
those who are most successful in selling, 


take the advanced course, which is 
strictly post-graduate. The regular 


forty-lesson course is complete in itself. 
It will not only give you a mastery of 
every point ot short-story technique, but 
talent be 
and your selling ability tremendously 
the 
fifth lesson, you will be occupied with the 


your will greatly cultivated 


increased. 


Beginning with about 


actual writing of stories or parts ol 


stories.’ 
The aged author’s breath was quite 
taken away by an invitation which 


had 
been given to a novelist under his years 
and widely the 


cyclopedias and anthologies, or formally 


would have been so winning if it 


not recorded in en 


known to the readers of polite literature, 


if he might believe the well-remembered 
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favorable notices of other times and the 
flattering returns of royalties from his 
publishers. Something better than his 
vanity, we hope, was wounded in him by 
that proposal of the Home Correspond- 
ent to renew the offer of those old rates 
for the regular forty-lesson course in 
short-story writing, which it was sur- 
mised he would wish to take. It ts true 
that the proposal carried with it a brevet 
of eternal youth, in assuming that he 
was a beginner of fiction, but this could 
Had he, 


then, been writing fifty or sixty years 


not soothe the pain it gave. 


and piling story upon story so much in 
vain that he could be seriously offered 
a chance at that forty-lesson course as 
if he were starting in literary life? Or 
was it all a joke, a sorry joke, a bitter 
gibe at the cost of a dotard who had out- 
lived himself? He had almost rather it 
were that: he would still, in that case, 
be well enough remembered to form the 
target of mockery, and that would be 
better than oblivion. 

After duly suffering in this question, 
he turned from it and began to wonder 
what that course of forty lessons for his 
instruction in short-story writing could 
be. If he were the beginner he was im- 
agined, could he really learn a branch of 
the literary art from it? Would he profit 
by it in some such sort as the students 
the atelier of a 
draw from his model 
their sketches? 
The aged author did not quite see how 
the method could be applied to literary 
art; but he did not deny that it could; 
and he asked himself if the great Rus- 
sian, French, Spanish, and Scandinavian 
writers of short 


who frequent great 
and 


under his criticism of 


painter 


stories had arrived at 
their primacy by such means. When he 
got to our own mastery in short stories 
he was lost in helpless doubt = Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, or Sarah Orne Jewett, 
or Miss Alice Brown, or Miss Edith 
Wyatt, or Bret Harte, or Aldrich, or 
Mr. G. W. Cable, or even Hawthorne or 
Poe, had formed 
forty-lesson course in the art which they 
shone in, 


themselves on some 


He was obliged in mere 
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reflect 


writers 
were all people of genius who had only 


fairness to that these 
to go to nature for their instruction, 
and to that merely talented 
or merely commonplace people might 
very usefully or profitably take such a 
course, 


suppose 


The demand for short stories, he con- 
sidered, was unlimited, and somehow 
the supply must be adequate. It was 
not to be supposed that it could be wholly 
met by people of genius, and there was 
no good reason why the less naturally 
gifted should not contribute to it from 
the overflowing yield of their skilled in- 
dustry. The more the aged author con- 
sidered the situation the more lenient he 
grew. “he sting to his vanity abated; 
he no longer suffered from being taken 
for one of the undistinguished multitude 
of youth eager to prepare themselves for 
writing down to the level of the myriad 
public who asked nothing better than 
the commonplace of tales ten thousand 
times told. He would have computed 
the numbers of this populace if it had 
been within the scope of arithmetic or 
When he tried, he ran 
into the figures of billions which the 
world war has cost our part in it, and 
he cheerfully relinquished the struggle, 
and acquiesced in the situation. He re- 
flected that there need be nothing really 
new 
this 
new. 


even algebra. 


in the short stories produced for 
myriad public, and little formally 

Nature would go on from genera- 
tion to generation proffering novelty, but 
art, the art of the standardized short 
story did not need novelty, and any sort 
of originality would have revolted the 
standardized short-story public. 

He put his painful questior aitogether 
aside and consented to rejoice in the 
short story written by writers of genius 
for readers of genius. He thought with 
rapture of how these short-story writers 
consented to treat only some theme 
which first entreated them from their 
observation or experience of life, and 
then wrought in the love of their art with 
a divine simplicity, trusting that wholly 
and solely for the effect of that beauty 


























EDITOR’S EASY 


which is truth. Of course we speak here 
of the masterpieces of the supreme ar- 
tists, but all are artists who work in the 
imitation of nature, and of the school 
which exacts the appearance of life, but 
does not assume to teach it. There may 
be incident, or there may not be incident, 
but there must be character, there must 
be verisimilitude, fidelity to recognized 
Here all 


schooling ends, except as it also exacts 


or recognizable conditions. 


the utter avoidance of anything or every- 
thing like effort or straining. 

\ little 
ceived that appeal to his latent youth 
and obscurity in the form of an invita- 
tion to enroll himself among the students 


before the aged author re- 


of the forty-lesson course of short-story 
writing, he had been struck with a study 
of the short story much beyond the ordi- 
nary. This essay, as we made out, did 
not pretend to teach the art by the regis- 
tration of certain principles, but invited 
the reader to its study by the analysis 
of some eminent examples illustrated 
The chief of these was 
The 


which is almost as good 


by diagrams. 
Maupassant’s famous 
Piece of String,” 


as some of the greatest Russian or Amer- 


story of 


ican short stories. There can hardly be a 
thing 


entire decency 


and it is of an 
very rare in the chefs 


more touching, 
d’'euvre of that master to whose mastery 
Tolstoy was willing to forgive many sins. 
Yet, shall we own to the ingenious ana- 
lyst that the life of the thing seemed to 
have escaped in the course of his Twelve 
Analytical Steps, much as the famous 
Points vanished in the final 
League of Nations? No one will learn to 


Fourteen 


write great short stories by analyzing 
the and 
imitating his method in the result, for 


short stories of Maupassant 
no master of the art has any plan but to 
imitate nature, with an unconsciousness 
perhaps inconceivable to the analyst, but 
veritable all the same. 

We were about to bid the lover of the 
art ambitious to excel in it, take the 
good old way which has been open from 
the first, and which ourselves pointed out 


formany years with an unswerving finger- 
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‘ 
post. We were going to bid him “look 
into his heart and write,” after looking 
all about him into the hearts of his neigh- 
bors and creating a life in art from the 
life common to himself and them, when 
there burst upon us from the managing 
editor of a neighboring periodical a cry 
which seemed the echo of our own voice 
from the corridors of time long past. 
This neighbor had apparently suffered 
intolerably from short stories mostly 
and almost solely about New York, and 
he shouted in a publicity-page of rare sin- 
cerity, “Why don’t some of our prom- 
ising new writers stay in their own home 
town and write about the people, the 
environment, and the atmosphere seen 
Why can’t 
we get a story of the prairies, or the 
Mississippi River, or New Orleans, or 
Portland (Maine or Oregon, it doesn’t 
matter which)? Why can’t we get stories 
that reflect life in the thousands of cities 
and villages in the United States apart 
from New York City and Greenwich 
Village? We will welcome such stories 


from their own front door? 


with good characterization. and plots 
that but that, 
first of all, are representative of Ameri- 
can life to-day.” 


contain action, stories 


Will the home-town writers respond to 
this outburst of anguished promise? We 
are sure they will wish to do so, but they 
will not make themselves heard if they 
have formed their vocal chords upon the 
methods which that Home Correspond 
ent invited our aged author to embrace 
in the belief that he was a youthful 
writer in the first bloom of ambition 
We would like, even in our doubt, to join 
our voice to that of the managing editor 
we have echoed here, and repeat the 
time-worn tenets of a creed where the 
only hope of salvation lies. “ Life,” we 
should like to say for the thousandth 
time, “is a very beautiful thing, even 
when it is very ugly, if it is made the 
stuff of art. There is no other stuff 
which will lastingly avail either the 
actual or the conjectured beginner—the 
youth of eighteen or the dotard of eighty. 
The life-stuff will avail not only the 
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earliest beginner, but the latest keep- 
to the last 
first if we 


onner, and we should say 
the could 


imagine him trying to open the vein of 


what we say to 
his shriveled invention. Either endeav- 
orer must first make sure that he wishes 
to write a certain story, and it will be 
best for him to prefer the very simplest 

Do not let him try for the thing 
will the 
the commonest 


story ® 
that 


strangeness; 


surprise reader by its 
thing will 
for in fiction 
the commonest thing is the rarest. Then 


surprise the reader most, 


let him seriously, prayerfully, question 
himself at each step of the experiment 
whether he really enjoys taking it. Do 
not let him think of an instant sale for 
his product. Probably, most probably, 
but will 
perhaps altogether 
forbear to buy, if he finds something 


no editor will hasten to buy it, 
fondly delay and 
good, something true in it, for he will 
perceive that it is not that trash de- 
manded by the taste of the general, the 
universal, reader which his conscience 
occasionally keeps him from gratifying. 
His conscience will also keep this only 
too possible editor from praising the 
scanty worth of the work which comes 
to him. He will say to himself, “‘ Here is 
a fellow, or a dear, who has something 
genuine in him or her, which will keep 
him or her in heart amidst the disap- 
pointment which I shall inflict, in with- 
holding all encouragement. I will not 
encourage him or her; rather I will cen- 
sure the work at certain points and he 
or she will divine from this that I think 
the thing worth while in other points. 
I will act the faithful part of that painter 
who most flattered his girl pupils when 
he made them cry, for then they knew 
that they had at least failed worthily. I 
need not be afraid of killing my con- 
tributor with unkindness; it is the breath 
of premature praise which blows out the 
vital spark.” 


The editor may be right or he may be 
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wrong in his theory; but in either case he 
will keep a good conscience, and _ his 
contributor will keep on contributing 
and working in the right way. There 
may be black moments when he or she 
will be tempted to join the army of 
trash-writers; but on trying to write 
trash he or she will find it impossible. 
They will have been born to write truth, 
and if they cannot help mixing some 
grains of it with the trash it will spoil 
the trash for the trash-lover. But in 
supposing this instance we would not 
shrink from facing a certain possibility. 
It is possible that the actual beginners 
of eight or eighteen will have grown 
eighty or eighty-eight before they have 
made a name in short-story writing; and 
the actual octogenarian who was invited 
to take that forty-lesson course by the 
Home Correspondent will have been 
dead at least half a century before he 
has the first short story, or part of a 
short story, accepted by our high-con- 
Both the real and the 
unreal beginners must reflect that they 
were not born immortal; that they will 
only become so by taking the greatest 
pains, by going to the greatest trouble. 
They were born mortal, these truth- 
writers, just as the trash-writers who 
can never become immortal, no matter 
how incessant, how immeasurable their 
output of trash. 


scienced editor. 


In the mean while we 
do not deny that these may be having a 
very good time, so far as living in luxury 
and lolling in the highest-priced motors 
imply a good time, while the truth- 
writer beats on his way through life in 
a low-priced flivver which he drives him- 
self, at his risk and the risk of 
others. 


own 


All the same, though he may 
not have a good time, he will have been 
or will be well on the way to the immor- 
tality open to the sage mistaken for a 
beginner in literature, the immortality 
open to us all if, when a man dies, he 
shall live again. 
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BEING A LANDLORD 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


| KNEW I was going to be a landlord when it. It had come along ata _ psychological 


own landlord raised the rent. Isaid moment, too. Houses were renting like hot 
re were clearly two sides to this rent cakes, and he happe ned to have one for sale 
estion, and the way to break even was to | that was the very thing—handy to the station 
n both of them. We would buy some small payment down—neat as a button. 
temptin tempting to a tenant—tur His car was at the door; he would take us to 

it up a little to make it still more seduc- — see the bargain. 
tive, establish relations with the first de It did seem like one. It was a pretty little 


able applicant, and forget care. When the bungalow affair, facing a sort of park, and 
ial boost came around we would pass it it had handy looking improveme nts, includ 
» our tenant, without a murmur. It ing a furnace that was set in a kind of sub 
med the simplest thing in the world—we — cellar—the agent said to more efficiently 
wondered why everybody hadn't thought of conserve and co-equalize the heat units, 
Of course it would 
juire a bit of capital 
to start with px rhaps 
hat fact had deterred 
ome Fortunately, w 
had our little bunch of 
avings in fluid form— 
in a savings-bank, I 
mean, where they could 
be drawn at any time. 
We wo ld only have to 
make a first instalment 
and pay for the trifles 
of paint and paper. 
The rent would easily 
take care of future pay- 
ments andinterest. 
You see yourself it was 
a fine idea. Elizabeth 
and I could hard | bd 
sleep for discussing it. 
Any doubts we may 
have had vanished 
— I consulted our 
real-estate man. He 
was enthusiastic over 
it. He said it solved 
the whole problem. It 


was one of those big 





revolutionary ideas, he bhi 

said—so simple that 

nobody had thought of IT WAS A PRETTY LITTLE BUNGALOW AFFAIR 
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which I hope tl 


ter than we did 





i Oo 
drain the littl t ud that 
being at the foot of a hill, a t Was, Lhe 
geodetic sub sec page took i ol ¢ t g 
He was a man of diction, I will sa tha 
He added that there were everal parti 
considering the premise 

That last remark did the tric We ascer 
tained that our balance at the savings-bank 
would take care of the first payme with a 
slender margin for setting said premises in 
order, and closed forthwit! Never mind the 
details of the transfer. I recall that there was 
something they called searching the titlh 
something expensive that gn ed deep! 
into our reser margin also formalities 
connected with the insurance, rec ig more 
of the reserve, and a rather hectic afternoon 
when we assembled in the agent’s back office 
to “take title Irom a im and muscular 
woman and a diffident litthke man wl ip 
peared in the title deeds as the rantors, 
though it required onl one guess to tell who 
was the grantor in fact, the litt 


" " 
le gentieman 


detail He seemed always about 


he me mere 


to jump behind her skirts, and dodged pet 
ceptibly when once or twice she turned on 
him quite suddenly He attached his signa 
ture with what might be termed trepidation 
It is hardly necessary to sa who took the 
check 

Qur agent was right about one thing 
houses were renting like hot cakes, if one may 
imagine that hot cakes are ever disposed ot 


in that wa We selected from several appli 


cants an appealing young couple who re 
ferred to our little property as a nest and a 
haven, and were unencumbered as to family. 
Also the voung man looked as if he could 
pay the rent, and Elizabeth liked the way 
the pretty young wife did her hair 


It was, however, an expensive coiffure. It 
dazzled Elizabeth into promising a lot of 
things in the way of paint and paper that 
wiped out the remnant of our reserve and 


le ita very sizable balance due wur decorator. 
It is 


Once Ou get 


amazing what such things cost, 
started. It 
good six months’ rent to put 
basis We consoled 
thought that the little 


look attractive and would probably) 


quite 
would require a 


us on a dividend 
the 


did 


ourselves with 
house certainly 
require 
nothing more for years. 


The 


the beginning of 


latter idea was not well founded. At 
the 


I know it rained over Sunday 


think 
the 


second week, | 


it Was 
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Mrs. 

was remarkably winning) that 
utter—the thing that catches the 
was stopped up, or 


Lin- 


telephone informed me (young 


coln s O1ce 
from the root 


Some tl ng and had ove rflowed like every 


tl in and made an awful mess on their clean 


ndows, and didn’t I think something 
suuld be done about it. I admitted that 
something should I even thanked her for 
letting me know, and passed the hint along 
to our “Tinner and General Repairs” man 


he block 


though I hung up the re 


vith a sinking sensation, remembering 


that his newl adopted wage schedule was 
$1.25 per hour and that jobs are long and 
time is fleeting. It was not until the next 
evening that Mrs. Lincoln called me to say, 

ith real concern, that there must be a leak 
in the roof, as quite a spot had come through 


cream colored ceiling. 
To find a leak 
I knew 


a man once who looked for thirty years for a 


ner nice new 


This was indeed glad news. 


nius and leisure. 


quires g¢ 
leak in his roof and had not located it at last 
accounts I assured the perturbed Mrs. 
Lincoln that it was too bad; that the matter 
should at once be attended to, and that very 
likel 


though som« 


the spot would disappear when dry, 
told that it 
said the *’Tinner and General 


thing me never 


vould She 
had been there most of the day and 
the 


Repairs’ 


gutter fixed. I promised 


seemed to have 
to have him back next morning, prospecting 
for the leak, and bade her a pleasant good 
night, after which I broke the news to Eliza- 
beth, who spoke a few bitter feminine words 
to the effect that she 


s| oO ild do all those things W hen our own land- 


didn’t see why we 


lord was so perfectly impossible whenever 
we asked him to do even the smallest thing; 
and I thought I could see 
tion for pretty Mrs. 
edge in the thought of our prospective divi- 
] 


dends 


that her admira- 
Lincoln was losing its 
going to enrich *Tinner and General 
Repairs.” 

It did not take the latter thirty years to 
find our leak. He was only about three days 
at it, 
the 


but his bill, added to that for re-doing 
cream-colored ceiling, made a month’s 
thirty five, to be 


however, not entirely dis- 


rent look like thirty cents 
We were, 


heartened. 


exact 
Such things always had to be 
attended to when a house had been empty, 
we said, and very likely now we had reached 
the end of them. 

Such, indeed, seemed to be the case. Sev- 


eral weeks, even a month, went by with no 














A RATHER HECTIC AFTERNOON 
further report from Mrs. Lincoln (though for 
a time I confess that I dreaded the sound of 
the telephone-bell), and we were lulled into 
a sense of security that became almost ela- 
tion when still another month passed and 
left our dividends intact. 

But then something quite fresh developed. 
It was getting coolish weather, and one brisk 
morning the voice with the smile called up 
to say that they had built a fire in the pretty 
little fireplace and that it smoked awfully 
that they really couldn’t stay in the room. 

Long ago I had an experience with a smoky 
chimney—a sad and costly experience—one 
that should have taught me always to try a 
I reflected 
on this as I hung up the receiver, after assur- 
the the 


cheerfully, not to say gaily 


chimney before buying a house. 


ing sufferer at other end—dquite 

that I would be 
right over, while in my mind was growing a 
ghastly picture of a chimney being taken 
down, piece by piece, with pretty Mrs. Lin- 
coln wringing her hands and wailing through 
her littered house. 

It was not so bad as that. That old experi- 
had taught strange as 
I had not noticed it before, but 


I saw now that the pretty fireplace was con- 


me something 


ence 


it may seem. 


structed for appearance rather than for util- 
ity. It was a tall fireplace. Smoke starting 
upward for the chimney opening had to be 
carefully trained in order not to spill out into 


When Mrs. 


Lincoln and I covered the upper heights with 


the room before it arrived there. 


a slab of cardboard it did well enough. I 
said I would have “Tinner and Repairs” 
produce a hood that would help smoke to 
I did that, and 

I was so glad 


steer in the right direction. 
the bill was fourteeen dollars. 


IN THE AGENT’S BACK OFFICE 


that it had not been necessary to take down 
the chimney that the amount seemed small. 


Mrs. Lincoln was also happy. Winter 
passed, 
It seemed now that nothing else could 


happen. We had been through hot weather, 
rainy weather, and cold weather. 


landlord had not been an entirely 


Being a 
blissful 
experience, but, on the Ww hole, we had learned 
a good deal that would be worth something 
in future. 
over. 


Besides, the worst was certainly 


A reasonable assumption, but not war- 
not a little, 
It rained and it rained— 
night after night, day after day, week after 
week. In the words of Daudet, “J/ plut, il 
plut, mon Dieu, comme il plut!” which is more 


ranted. It rained that spring 


but a great deal. 


polite than English and means the same 
thing. Looking out on the swimming world 
morning after morning, I had a premonition 
of impending disaster. 

If ever a premonition was a straight tip, 
that one was. ‘The telephone got me out of 
bed one morning to bring the joyful tidings. 
It was not the voice with a smile this time. 
It was young Mr. Lincoln who was talking, 
and his voice was tinged with acrimony. The 
trouble was in the little sub-cellar where the 
furnace stood. The geodetic sub-seepage had 
not been able to keep up W ith floods, or there 
was a hitch somewhere in its operations. The 
voice said that the water was coming in and 
that it was coming fast. If it kept on coming 
the way it had started it would get up into 
the furnace high enough to put out the fire. 
I had better come over and have a look at it. 

I did not know what I could do by having 


a look at it, but I went. I did not wait for 
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breakfast 


I found 


the young man standing on the lower steps 


the case seemed urgent. 


that led down into the pit of sorrows, bailing 
heavily, handing up pails of water to young 
Mrs. Lincoln, whose coiffure was not at its 
best | reduced the 
freshet, but it was only a stay of execution. 


relieved her and we 


\t one corner a small steady stream was 


trickling in, and in a little time the deadly 
level would be creeping up again, as relentless 
as fate. The young man said they had re- 
turned from the theater the night before, and 
that, going down to stoke the furnace before 
retiring, he had found the 


He had been in his dress suit, 


water several 
inches dee p- 
he said, but had postponed other matters to 
bail out. He remarked that he did not enjoy 
bailing out a cellar at one o'clock in the morn- 
He spoke 
I could see that he 
would be fussy about such things. He went 


that this morning the water was 


ing with his evening clothes on. 


with considerable feeling. 


on to say 
still higher and that as soon as he had tele- 
I gath- 
ered that he did not regard the job as a part 
of the obligation assumed with his lease. I 
did not attempt to debate this point. I felt 
that my I said I 
would see *'Tinner and General Repairs” at 
and find out what could be 


phoned me he had gone at it again. 


position was not strong. 
Once done. I 
thought he might provide a man and pump 
for immediate needs, and suggest some more 
No doubt the trouble 


almost evanescent, so to 


conclusive remedy. 
was temporary 
speak—-that as soon as the unprecedented 
deluge ceased it would end. 

*Tinner and Repairs” did not send a man. 
It was that period of the war when men were 
scarcest and he did not He did 
erect a pump, after an interval of days, dur- 
ing which I personally with slight 
assistance and heavy profanity, three times 
per diem to keep that deadly inflow below 
the fire-line. 


have one. 


bailed, 


I know what it is now to be on a 
sinking ship. I manned the pump, too, when 
it arrived, but it was not a complete success. 
Neither did the trouble cease with the rain. 
In fact, the persistent trickle had become a 
steady and forceful spray, quite clear and 
“'Tinner and Re- 
said he believed it was a spring that had 


cold, resembling a spring. 
pairs” 
broken through and would now run steadily, 
the vear 


around. He advised taking out the 


furnace and turning the little subcellar into 
a well. That remark will cost him dear. 
1 will never engage him again if I can 


help it 


Let us not prolong these bitter memories. 
It became clear, presently, that we could not 
stem the rising flood. Our tenants decided to 
pay a visit it abated or 
until some happy genius could provide means 
of relief. Their lease would be out in another 
month, anyway, they said, and of course, 
under the circumstances, we could hardly 
expect, Which of course we 
couldn’t, and were only too happy to be left 
with our desolation. 


to relatives until 


etc., ete. 


I never pumped again. 
A day later most of our furnace had disap- 
peared. 
fact. 

I told the real-estate man that we had 
decided to sell. I did not wholly blame him, 
I said, for, not knowing that a clear, cold 
spring was there ready to break through, and 
I thought many persons might consider a 
spring an advantage, but that we did not 
wish to bother with remodeling the heating- 
plant and would ask no advance on the pur- 
He said 
that a good many people were looking for 
houses and he would get rid of ours in no 
time. I don’t know exactly what his idea of 
“no time” was, but a month went by, and 
our former tenants moved out their things, 
and there was still no one to take their place. 

Then one rare May morning a young man 


The subcellar had become a well in 


chase price. He was very cheerful. 


called at our apartment. He was a dreamy- 
looking person with abnormally thin hair, 
and he said he had heard we had a house to 
sell. I did not ask him how he had heard it 
it did not matter. He went on to say that he 
was an inventor and wanted a quiet place in 
the suburbs where he could perfect his 
thoughts and construct his own models. He 
told which 
ranged all the way from a coal-scuttle on 
Many of 
them seem to be attachments to automobiles 
one of these being a carbureter that would 
work with kerosene, wood alcohol, and sev- 
eral other fluids 


me of some of his inventions, 


wheels to a folding drawbridge. 


I think he said lemon ex- 
tract, hair-restorer, and certain of the patent 
medicines. It was doing wonders when he 
tried some new fluid on it 


furniture polish, 
perhaps 


whereupon it unaccountably blew 
up and scattered his testing car over quite an 
he hadn’t found all of it yet. His hair 
was slowly coming in again, he said, but he 
feared it would never be as thick as before. 
He declared he could invent anything—all 
Could he see the 


area 


he asked was a chance. 
house? 


I assured him that he could, and we were 
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presently on the way. I was not hopeful, but 
as we walked along I spoke of the beauty of 
the location, the outlook on the park, the 
handiness to trains. I tried to lead up to 
mentioning the newly developed spring, but 
we were there before I could manage it 

He took only a glance at the upper areas 
of the place. He wanted to see the basement, 
he said, to inspect its possibilities as a shop. 
[ led him to it silently. I had a feeling that 


He took a casual look and 


seemed to approve of the size and window 


the end was near. 


arrangement. Then his eye caught the square 


of dea Illy dark water, the upper works of the 


furnace just showing above it. He ap- 
rroached and gazed down upon it—as it 
See med Care rly. 

*Ah,” he said, ““what have we here?” 

I had thought of a good many things to 
say, but, being bred in righteousness, I de- 


cided that I could not materially improve on 
the truth 1 told most of had 
uppened—the heavy the breaking 
through of the water, the bailing, the pump 
. the belief by some that we 

had acquired a spring that might be utilized, 
if one cared for a spring in the middle of his 
I added that I did not take much 

stock in the spring idea, that I thought it was 
just water from the sponge of a hill behind 
Many other cellars in the neighborhood 


him what 


rains, 


still standing 


cellar. 


us. 
had water in them and were as poorly pro- 
vided with drainage. I said it hopelessly and 
was not encouraged 
thoughtfully, 


let us be going now.” 


when he remarked, 


“Ah, indeed, quite so, quite so 


He asked me when the next train left and 
hurried to catch it. He 
his decision quite soon. 


would let me know 
I thought I knew it 
already, but politely refrained from saying 
so. I had completely forgotten him when, 
next morning, his rather thin voice informed 
me by telephone that he would take the 
property and asked that the papers be drawn 
without delay. I did not believe it, of course 

I thought he had lost his mind—but Eliza- 
beth insisted that I attend to the papers. 
Something told her, she said, that it was all 
right. Elizabeth is strong on intuition. I 
wanted to say that it was too bad that some- 
thing had not told her to avoid that house 
in the first place; but I 


counted five and 
changed my remark. 

All the same, Elizabeth's “‘something” told 
That afternoon Mr. 


such being our invent- 


correctly, this time. 
\W illoughby Wood 


ors euphonious name —appeared with a 
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HE HAD BEEN IN 


HIS DRESS SUIT, HE 
BUT HAD POSTPONED OTHER 
MATTERS TO BAII 


SAID, 


OUT 


certified check for the payment down, and 
our house of sorrow speedily became his. He 
seemed as gleeful as if he had really bought 
something valuable, and declared he couldn’t 
get established in that grand basement quick 
enough. He had a great idea, he said, some- 
thing that would be a real boon to mankind. 
He seemed a gentle, trusting soul. I could 
not help feeling sorry for him. 

I have misplaced a good deal of sympathy 
in my time, but I never made a worse mistake 
than I did with that man. One day about 
six weeks later he called me up and asked 
if | wouldn’t walk over that way pretty soon, 
I thought 
he had found some new defect in the premises 


as he had something to show me. 
and was going to throw them back on our 
I made up my mind that I would 
travel through the highest courts before I 
would take that place again. I walked 


hands. 
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lowly, grimly petrifying this resolve. H: 
I noticed at 
His wife 
and two offspring stood abouteand beamed 
| 


“ISO 


met me at the door, beaming. 


once that his hair was less scanty. 


He wasted no words on preliminaries, 
me to the As he 
opened the door I heard a curious sound 


uut beckoned basement. 


it was between a cough and a sneeze and a 
wet whistle. He conducted me straight to the 


little subcellar. 


no longer any 


I looked down. ‘There was 
the floor seemed 


blackened, 


water in it 


quite dry the furnace freshly 


ind even gilded. I remarked these things 
incidentally What really held my eye was 
a curious little combination of wheels and 
levers and pipes that was making strange 


motions to a noises 


variety of intermittent 
and apparently having a good time in its own 
way 

“There it is,” said Mr. Wood. 
the age \ 
humanity and a 


The Willoughby 
cejer tor 


Greatest 
invention of boon to suffering 
fortune for the inventor. 
automatu hydropathic 


cellars and mines kept dry at mini 


MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE 


mum cost—no trouble to run. Every man on 
the block must have one and millions more 
throughout this great land. Manufacturing 
company already organized, and work on 
plant begins next week. Sir, you put fame 
and fortune into my hands when you sold 
me this house. I am grateful, sir, and if you 
ever again need an ejector I will put you in a 
Willoughby at factory rates.” 

I congratulated and thanked him and came 
away with mixed feelings. But they became 
a good deal more mixed when I read this 
announcement in the 
Times. You also 
that notice that the Will 


oughby Ejector Company, after six months 


certain 
section of the 


morning a 
financial 


may have seen it 


of highly successful operation, has increased 
its capital to three millions, and that a lim- 
ited amount of the new stock is to be offered. 
[ have just mentioned the matter to Eliza- 
beth and she has another intuition. Some- 
thing tells her, she says, that if ever we want 
to get even on our investment we'd better 


subscribe for some of that stock. 





THIS WAY 


BY BERTON 


{ HAVE had a psychoanalyst dissect me 
And he 


out 


certainly has turned me inside 


Shown me weird neurotic notions that direct 
lie 
And complexes that are bossing me about; 
He has analyzed my visions and their bear- 
ing on decisions 
Which 
Case, 


And the things that he has shown me make 


me feel I must disown me 


have made of me an Interesting 


I'm an Aw ful Thing to keep around the 
plac 

['m a seething mass of vicious inhibitions, 

Of defrauded sins and long suppressed 


ce Sires > 


I’ve neuroses of all sizes and conditions 
And [ burn with many unsuspected fires. 
For Ive gained the information that I 
showed infatuation 
For my gentle maiden aunt when I was 
two, 
And my tendency to cotton to this lady 


long forgotten 


Is the reason I have headaches when I do. 


OUT 
BRALEY 


I have learned that my antipathy to onions 
Comes from dreaming of perfumery at 
times, 

That my 


bunions 


suffering from callouses and 
Is reaction from my uncommitted crimes. 
Yes, that scientific critic, cold and psycho- 
analytic, 
Has revealed me to myself as odd and 
strange. 
I’m a queer, amorphous something with the 
soul in me a dumb thing. 


I’m a jig saw map of bits to rearrange. 


To the 


sions 


psychoanalyst I’ve made _ confes- 
Which involve the deepest secrets of my 
life 
And the cure he advocates for my obsessions 
Is that I should leave my children and 
my wife. 
Though I love them very dearly, he has made 
me see it clearly 
As the only psychoanalytic course, 
For the psychists all 


agree a universal 


panacea 
For the ills the flesh is heir to, is divorce. 




















“See, Dad, we had him billeted on us since you been away” 





Country Wit 
A LAD of fifteen was driving along a coun 
= try road, taking a load of calves to mar 
ket, when he chanced to meet a company of 
folks who were evidently out for a 


young 


pleasure excursion. The young men of the 
party, 


thinking to 
; 


their companions at the boy’s expense, began 


amuse themselves and 


to imitate the bleating of the calves 
But their merriment was of short duration, 
hesitation as the 


for, without a moment's 


vehicles were passing, the country lad called 
. tn I 


ou » his would-be tormentors: 


“Oh, I knew what you were before! 


Sculpture at Home 
YOUNG couple from Virginia visiting 
™ the Metropolitan Art Museum were 
accompanied by an old family “mammy.” 
She suggested that she would remain in the 
vestibule while they made a more extended 
tour of the galleries. Finding her seated as 
indifferent had left her, the young 


man asked, *‘ Well, Auntie, how did you en- 


as they 


joy this wonderful statuary 
“Dat’s whut you calls ’em, is it?”’ she re- 
plied ; Well, honey, I's washed an’ dressed 


you, an’ I’s washed an’ dressed your pa 


before you, so lookin’ at dem ain’t no recrea- 


tion to me. 


Thoughtless 
A COLORED chauffeur in Washington 
= was haled into court for having run 


down a man. 

Yo’ Honah,” the darky, “I tried 
to warn de gennulman, but de horn wouldn't 
work.”’ 


“Then,” said the judge, 


said 


“why didn’t you 
slow up rather than run over him?” 

A light seemed to dawn on the prisoner, 
“Why, 


I neber thought ob dat.” 


who finally said: Jedge, dat’s one on 


me, ain't it? 


A Return Favor 
MEMBER of the Chicago bar tells the 


4 following story of the coolest man he 
ever knew. This nan Was awakened one 
night by burglars. He got up and went 


down-stairs, and as he entered the dining- 


room, where the thieves were engaged in 
wrapping up the silver-plate, they covered 
him with their revolvers. This, however, did 
not disconcert the householder at all. 
‘“Pardon me for disturbing you, gentle- 
men,” said he, “but I should like you to do 
If it is not too much to ask, 


you be so good as to post this letter for me? 


me a favor. will 


It must go to-night. It’s the premium for 


my burglary insurance.’ 
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Genuime Modesty 
TRHE aspiring amateur in the realm of the 
drama is often so conceited that he is 
confident of his ability to play “leading 
at the very start. It is certainly un 


usual to find an actor as modest as the one 


parts 


who inserted the following advertisement i 


one of the London papers: 
“Engagement Wanted.—Small part, such 


as dead body or outside shouts.”” 


The Primary 
| ARRIET and Emmy-Lou were playing 
dolls in the next room. 

‘Let’s play heaven,” said Harriet. “Tl 
be the mother angel, and you be the 
nurse angel, and these ’ll be the baby 
ange ls. F 

\ few minutes of busy conversation, and 
then: ““Good night, kiddies. Now, nurse 
angel, take good care of the children. God 
and I are going to play bridge.” 

















Business Tendencies 
and 
Labor Conditions 
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SPITE the many un- 
certainties which have 
entered into the finan- 
cial and commercial 
situation of late there 
are few, if any, signs, at 
ae ey this writing, of a cur- 
tailment of business activity. True it is, 
without doubt, that a spirit of conserva- 
tism regarding the future has increased 
mong the merchants and the manu- 
facturers of the country as a result of the 

disquieting conditions of 
labor, the unusual depres- 


Favorable gion of the international ex- 
Business . 
Indices Changes, and the unsettling 


features of the campaign 

against high prices—to sey 
nothing of the delay over the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many. It is possible, of course, that 
these factors may have influenced a con- 
traction in the output of goods and wares 
that will tell adversely in days to come, 
but if so the fact is not apparent as yet; 
or at least it has not been reflected 
the current reports of trade. 


AKE bank clearings, for example. 

They have always been regarded as 
the truest index of business volumes; the 
most accurate measure we have of the 
commerce which is passing in the coun- 
try at any given time. Other gages 
of constructive endeavor are the gross 
earnings of the railways, building opera- 
tions, the foreign trade statement, and, 
to a lesser degree, perhaps, the condi- 
8 
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tions prevailing in the basic or “key” 
industry of iron and steel. Without an 
exception, the aforementioned indices 
attest to an activity of almost record- 
breaking proportions. True, the gross 
earnings of the railways of the country 
for July—the latest interval for which 
complete returns are available—amount- 
ing to $454,588,513, show a decrease of 
$14,658,220 as compared with the cor- 
responding month last year, but the 
aggregate returns for July, 1918, $469,- 
246,733, were exceptional, inasmuch as 
they exceeded the gross earnings of the 
corresponding month in 1917 by no less 
than $117,661,315, or 34 per cent. 


ITH the single exception of 1918, 

the gross earnings of the railways 

July last were the largest ever re- 
corded in that month, and they were 
more truly representative of actual busi- 
ness than were the returns 


a year ago, which were 


Bank swollen enormously by the 
Clearing nba pee f ‘ ae 
Expanding ‘transportation of troops an 


munitions of war. Unfortu- 

nately the net results of rail- 
way operations in July were not favor- 
able. Operating expenses—the result in 
part of higher wages, and in part of 
inefficiency under Government supervi- 
sion—increased no less than $40,694,188. 
This, with the loss of $14,658,220 in gross 
returns already mentioned resulted in a 
decrease of $55,352,408 in net earnings. 
But we need not now concern ourselves 
with this unhappy phase of the transpor- 
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tation problem. It speaks eloquently 
of government inefficiency, of more than 
ample compensation to employes, of 
the seeming hopelessness of further ad- 
vances in wages, and of possible impend- 
ing insolvencies, unless conditions 
change; but it does not bear upon the 
present commercial situation, which is 
the matter under consideration. 


URNING from the gross earnings 

of the railways to the bank clear- 
ings, and an observer finds even stronger 
confirmatory evidence of business activ- 
ity. According to the compilations made 
by the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle, the volume of checks passing through 
the leading clearing-houses of the coun- 
try during the eight months to Septem- 
ber Ist amounted to $258,450,617,914. 
This contrasts with $213,755,271,605 in 
the corresponding period last year, and 
shows a gain of 20.9 per cent. Total 
clearings in August alone were $34,681,- 
871,970, which compares with $28,158,- 
320,021 in August, 1918, or an increase 
of 23.2 per cent. But more impressive 
in a way even than the foregoing 
stupendous figures is the record for the 
single week ended September 20th last, 
when the clearings were $9,545,042,858. 
These are not only the largest of any 
week thus far this year, but the largest 
of any week on record. 


F greater significance even than the 
() increase of 44.9 per cent. over the 
corresponding interval in 1918 is the 
fact that the remarkable exhibits for the 
September 20th week were attained in 

times of peace, not war, and 
upon the very eve of the 
Active most disturbing industrial 
Building wi 
Operations development of years 
namely, the strike inaugu- 
rated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the purpose of fore- 
ing a union upon the United States Steel 
Corporation. Of other trade indices it 
may be said that projected building 
operations exceed anything the country 
has ever known. Out of 171 cities from 
which the records have been compiled 
north, south, east, and west—only 11 
disclosed a smaller contemplated con- 
struction in August than a year ago. 
The sum involved in the newly an- 





nounced undertakings was $164,052,287 
against $45,281,807 in 1918. The pro- 
jected operations for the eight months to 
and including August, in the same 17] 


- cities, have called for an outlay of 


$750,368,171, exceeding the previous 
high record of 1916 by $52,750,000 and 
comparing with aggregate building op- 
erations of $344,669,531 in 1918, and of 
$550,000,000 in 1917. 


A CONTRACTION in the output of 
pig iron set in with the signing of 
the armistice last November and con- 
tinued until May, when the production 
touched the lowest point in years 
namely, 2,108,056 tons, or a daily aver- 
age of 68,002 tons. Then came a turn in 
the tide and the August production was 
2,743,388 tons, equivalent to a daily 
average of 88,496 tons. An increase of 
20,414 tons in the daily average output 
of pig iron in August as against May will 
not appear as a very important develop- 
ment to the uninitiated, but it is not 
without a deep significance. Iron and 
steel have come to be regarded as the 
barometers of trade, foreshadowing by 
their movements the probable course of 
allindustry. There was, in consequence, 
much of real encouragement for obser- 
vant business men in the recent en- 
larged production of pig iron, and the 
same is true also of the tonnage state- 
ment of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The unfilled orders of the latter 
have shown an increase of 610,545 tons 
in June, 685,806 tons in July, and 
530,442 tons in August. 


INALLY we come to the foreign- 
trade statement, and again the 
latest available figures are those for the 
month of August and for the eight 
months of the calendar year to Septem- 
ber Ist. There was.much 

of surprise in the latest 


Foreign- showing of imports and ex- 
trade ° . 
Figures ports in consequence of the 


reversal of tendencies which 
were disclosed as compared 
with July. This is best illustrated by 
comparing the imports and exports for 
the last three months available, which 
are as follows: 
(Continued thirty-seventh page following) 
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( ontinued from page GAN 
i; ry 
Vont Exports Im ports ka 
June $918,212,671 $293,069,779 %625,142,892 
Jul 570,083,475 344,571,659 225,511,659 


August 646,000,000 308,000,000 338,000,000 


Exports in July, it will be observed, 
fell away no less than $348,129,196 as 
compared with June, while 
expanded $51,501,880 


obser\ er 


imports 
Practically every 
attributed 
demoralization of the 


financial these 
changes to the 
foreign remittance market, the low rates 
prevailing in this country being condu- 
cive to a curtailment of exports and a 


stimulation of imports from abroad. 


en exchange was even more 

seriously depressed in August than 
during July, however, demand sterling 
falling during the interval from 4.36% 
to 4.1216, at which latter figure it re- 
flected a discount of 12.15 per cent. from 
the normal par of 4.865¢; francs de- 
clined from 7.38 to 8.22 to the dollar, the 
latter a discount of 37.63 per cent. from 
the normal par of 5.181¢ franes to the 
dollar And the same was true of all 
other forms of remittance, the discounts 
ranging all the way from 79 per cent. 
for German marks and 45.9 per cent. for 
Italian lire to 18.8 per cent. for Danish 
crowns, 7.6 per cent. for Dutch guilders, 
and 1 per cent. for Spanish pesetas. But 
instead of a still further contraction in 
exports and expansion in imports the re- 
In other words, the 
value of outward-bound merchandise in 


erse was the case. 


August was $646,000.000. an increase of 


while the im- 
aggregating $308.000.000. a de 
$36,571,659 contrasted with 
the preceding month. One swallow does 
not make a summer, of course, and the 
reversal in foreign 


$75,916,525 over July, 
pe rt S 


crease of 


trade tendencies in 
\ugust does not assure the resumption 
of exports upon the huge scale attained 
in June. But it is clear that the deduc- 
tions drawn from the July figures were 
at least premature, and that, despite the 
contraction in July, an enormous foreign 
business is in progress. 


HAT all the indices of trade should 
continue favorable; that general 
business should show no signs of hesita- 
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tion, but, rather, a disposition to expand 


the more—is really surprising in view of 


recent events. Of the dis- 

turbing quality of late de- 
Various ae nts aN ee ee 
oa lopments, particularly in 


the field of labor, and of the 
still disturbing ten- 
dencies which have been 
disclosed in the ascendency of the radical 
element among the workers and of their 
advocacy of a quasi-Bolshevist program 
there can be no doubt. It would have 
been the occasion for ho especial com- 
ment, then, if, pending the clearing of 
the industrial atmosphere, there should 
have contraction in trade 
But the contrary has been 
the case, and as the movements have 
been at variance with the preconceived 
notions of the most experienced ob- 
servers, one is forced into the realm of 
theory and conjecture in an endeavor to 
determine the cause. 


Features 
more 


been some 


activities. 


UT first let us consider in brief the 

chief elements or measures of 
actual or potential unsettlement which 
have disturbed the thinking element in 
the community. These fall naturally 
within three general groupings. the most 
important being the wide-spread indus- 
trial unrest, as evidenced by innumer- 
able strikes in actual progress or im- 
pending, and in the disquieting Bol- 
shevist tendencies of an element of ex 
tremists which has forged to the front in 
the councils of labor and which is advo- 
cating the nationalization of railways, 
mines, and waterways, and various other 
industries and utilities. 
in unsettling comes the 
question of prices or lin ing costs. This is 
so closely associated with the problem 
of labor as to render it practically im- 
possible to consider it as a thing apart; 
vet it has an economic as well as an in 
dustrial or social application which will 
tell upon corporation profit, and else- 
where in time. The third of the factors 
of potential disturbance is the demorali- 
zation of the foreign exchanges. 


Second in order 
possibilities 


ESPITE all that has been at 
tempted by the Federal authori- 
ties, governors of states, mayors of 
cities, fair-price committees, and numer- 


ous other associations and groups, very 
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little ae tually has been a complished as 
vet in reducing the prices of commod 
ities And, as pointed out 
in this place last month, it 


n Bing . oan 
Trifling is very difficult to see how 


Price az “ 
Reductions COStS can be diminished 


materially or permanently, 

while the factors which 
contribute more largely than anything 
else to the maintenance of high prices 
namely, the heavy V increase in waves and 
the decrease in production, remains un 
altered. How slight the actual reduction 
in prices has been after more than a 
month of agitation is disc losed by Brad- 
street’s index number This stood at 
at 19.4720 on September Ist as against 
20.0017 on August Ist, which was the 
peak for all time. The decline is equiva- 
lent to 2.6 per cent. as applied to 100 
articles in common daily use. Of these 
51 were unchanged at the beginning of 
September, while 24 were quoted higher 


and 25 lower. 


HE groups which were quoted lower 

included some articles of household 
use like provisions, live stock, breadstuffs, 
leather, textiles and oils, while fruit, coal 
and coke, naval stores and building 
material advanced How poorly the 
problem is conceived by some of the 
labor leaders who are demanding larger 
wages to meet the higher living costs is 
well illustrated by the action of the 
United Mine Workers of America at 
their recent convention in Cleveland. 
After a bitter denunciation of the 
*‘astonishing increase in the necessities 
of life,” this extremely radical body of 
workers adopted a resolution favoring a 
reduction in working time to a six-hour 
day and a five day week and an advance 
of 60 per cent. in their pay The net 
result of this one may well imagine 
would be an advance in coal to Sas 
about $20 a ton, which will bear severely 
on other workers and result in an en- 
hancement of prices even more “aston 
ishing’ than that which has amazed the 
would-be profiteers in hours of service. 


T is apparent to every observer, of 
| course, that President Wilson’s La- 
bor Day plea for a suspension of strikes 
until the assembling of a conterence 
which has been called to consider the 





entire question of capital and labor has 
been disregarded by the union lead- 
ers. That the country is 
fairly strike-ridden brooks 
Labor’s of no denial, for near the 
Great - ‘ > 
Unrest beginning of October one 
careful observer with a fair 
show of authority esti- 
mated that there were upward of 2,000 
strikes then in progress or impending. 
Many of these, of course, were trivial 
affairs, but they all play some part in 
curtailing production and in raising the 
cost of living. Around the middle of 
September the Statistical Bureau of the 
Department of Labor at Washington, 
which collects the data, had the records 
of 121 strikes, walk-outs, and lock-outs 
in actual progress and 53 others impend- 
ing. It is clear that unless industrial 
peace can be established, or the radical 
labor element overthrown in some great 
contest, that the country’s industry 
must suffer. 


APORE disturbing even than the 
strikes themselves, in the opinion 
of many thoughtful observers, are the 
radical tendencies which have sprung up 
everywhere. In very many instances— 
in most instances, in fact—though the 
demands for higher wages or shorter 
hours have been based upon the plea of 
the higher cost of necessities or the 
amelioration of living conditions, they 
have involved something entirely dif- 
ferent. The workers’ minds are con- 
cerned less with the conditions of busi- 
ness than with schemes for nationalizing, 
socializing, or democratizing industry. 
Professional agitators and radical lead- 
ers make no concealment, in instances, 
of an intention to seize upon the corpora- 
tions, if possible, and administer them for 
their own benefit. This is the principle, 
thinly veiled, which underlies the Plumb 
plan for nationalizing the railways; it 
figures again in the conspiracy, which 
has been the work of years, to unionize 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
it leaps out in the scheme of the United 
Mine Workers of America to “ socialize” 
the coal-mines. 


UCH may happen in the great 
struggle involving the steel indus- 
try, between the present writing and the 
































Publications of Interest 
to Investors 


S a part of our comprehensive service to 
investors, our Bonp DEPARTMENT issues 
from time to time publications of value to 
owners and buyers of investment securities. 


Investment Recommendations, issued monthly, 
describes securities which we offer and recom- 
mend for investment. 

An Organization for Investment Service 
describes the facilities and services of our Bond 
Department. 

How to Figure Interest Returns on Securities 
explains the use of ‘‘yield’”’ tables. 
Amortization outlines methods of amortizing 
premiums paid on securities. 

The Care of Securities describes the advantages 
ofa safe-keeping account for security owners. 


Other publications on business and economic 
questions of interest to investors are described 
in our leaflet, Publications of Current Interest, 
which we shall be pleased to send you, or which 
may be obtained at our correspondent offices 
throughout the country. 
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VAN , time this issue of Harper's Magazine is 

AB} in the hands of its readers, but the prin _ 
\ | ciple involved will remain 


" the same whether the strike 
A Business 


collapses, which seems like- 











Conspiracy, 


on ly, or not, and it ought to 

That Grows be made clear to every one. 

The conflict has been 

The wise investor selects securities of a | termed “a conspiracy,” and advisedly 


corporation showing rapid, healthy 


' so, for it has been under contemplation 
growth. 


for years. Since June, 1918, the task has 
been in the hands of a national commit 
tee for the organization of steel-workers, 


Customers of the Middle West Utilities 
Company increased 24,712 in the last 
fiscal year; the first six months of 1919 





the gain was 100°, greater than 1918 which has employed hundreds of agi 
while the net earnings for the first four tators to discover a grievance. lhe 
months of 1919 gained 103°% over the union leaders have bitterly resented 
same period of 1918. their defeat in the two earlier strikes in 
We offer bonds and notes of this | 1892 and in 1901, and it has long been 
company and its controlled a thorn in their flesh that the leading 
pupae & sie corporation in the world was free of 

52% to "2 3% their domination and had been able to 

Write for our list H.H. 200 maintain an “open shop.” They set 


. about unionizing the works, though 

| well aware that the more intelligent or 

AbBickmore ifs American element among the employes 
il BROADWAY, NY. | had no desire to join the union. 


| geen part of the opposition of con- 
| )) servative working-men, even mem- 




















8° bers of the unions, to the strike in the 

/O | steel industry arises out of the extreme 
Cumulative | radicalism of the leaders, particularly of 

W. Z. Foster, the secretary and treasurer 

Preferred Stock | of the organization committee, who has 

of been the most active factor in recruiting 

the Bolshevist element which forms the 

Standard Gas | backbone of the movement. As author 

& Electric Company | of a work on “Syndicalism,”’ Mr. Foster 

| has achieved an unpleasant notoriety, 

is an exceptionally attractive in- even in labor circles. And not unnatu- 
vestment. This company, under rally, for in his pamphlet one finds the 


unified management, is responsible 
for supplying upwards of 2,000, 
000 people with daily necessities. 


pleasing theorems set forth that all 
capitalists are thieves, revolution by a 
general strike the one solution of existing 
Aah for Cleeiian “ET” economic evils, sabotage justifiable, the 
: state unnecessary, and bloodshed iney 
P c itable. Regarding the compensation of 

H. M. By llesby & Co. working-men, Mr. Foster ast 

Incorporated 


Investment Securities The wage system is the most brazen and 


gigantic robbery ever perpetrated since the 


585 Bovasvar world began. The thieves at present in con- 
ee trol of the industries must be stripped of 
their booty and society so reorganized that 
every individual shall have free access to the 
means of production. 
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Chicago 
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you are thinki 
about INVESTMENTS~ 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT may of value to you 
through the INFORMATION ON INVESTMENTS that 


it can furnish. 


be 


Our AIM isto HELP INVESTORS by analyzing securities, 


thus enabling them to avoid making unwise investments 





c Our POLICY is to offer to investors only SUCH SECURI- 
i TIES as WE BUY for our own account 
» kur PRESENT OFFERINGS, a description of which will 
be sent on request, include United States Government bonds, 
bonds of Foreign Governments, high grade municipal, rail- 
\ road, public utility and industrial bonds, yielding from 
4.40% to 6.50%. 
me 
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Our BANKING and FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS, with 
world-wide facilities establishedthrough the greatest 
ig banks in all countries, may be of value to you in 
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aN | active or inactive de- sterling 
bb { posits 
Mh; ql" " —issuing documentary 
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Ff in) if], —depositing funds for credits payable in all 

[peri es i A special purposes parts of the world 

; i th 
y ‘ rahe lth. 

Rae he, NOMEN securing credit and —handling practically 
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; Racers * Hai ou trade information, every kind of finan- 
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Investment 
Securities 


We Offer 


IOWA FIRST FARM 
Mortgage Bonds 


Over 200°: Secured 
Denominations $1000-$500-$100-$50 
10 year bonds net 5°;. 

20 year bonds net 514°,. 


agenominations, I rea h 
$100,000 in bonds are issued. 
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Partial Payment 


when desired. 


Bankers Mortgage Co. 
Capital $2,000,000 

DES MOINES - 
521 W. Walnut St. 


CHICAGO - 
112 W. Adams St. 





$110,000 of security 





NEW YORK 
512 Fifth Avenue 











Financial 
Understanding 


It is always necessary for a pur- 
chaser of securities to determine 
what proportions of investment 
for income and speculation for 
profit fit 


circumstances. 


his inclinations and 


If you are contemplating buy- 
ing securities, it would be wise 


to read our booklets on— 


‘*‘What Securities Mean’”’ 
‘* Incomes ’”’ (monthly publication 


They will be sent gratuitous! 
Write toda 


Breed, Elliott & Ha 


rrison 
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CONDITIONS 
O concealment whatever has been 
made of the plan of the strike or- 
ganizers to obtain an administrative 
control or interest in the corporation. Of 
this the chairman, John Fitzpatrick, 

said on September 18: 

Labor’s 


Extreme 
Demands 


We are going to socialize the 
basic industries of the United 
States. This is the beginning 
of the fight. We are going to 
have representatives on the board of directors 
of the Steel Corporation. President Wilson 
has promised that, in effect, in his program 
for the placing of industry on a better basis. 
Under the men who now control the industry 
the men have been reduced to such condi- 
tions that they cannot live wholesome, clean 
lives, and cannot find the means of feeding 
their starving children. 


The only feature of interest in the fore- 
going 1s the admission of the plot to 
obtain of the company. The 
reference to the living conditions of the 
men and the starving children is hardly 
to be taken seriously, for admittedly the 
steel corporation pays, and has paid, 


control 


the highest wages of any company in 
the industry. 


T will be noted that Mr. Fitzpatrick 

bases the assertion that union labor 
is to obtain a representation in the steel 
directorate upon “a promise, in effect” 
made by President Wilson. He refers, 
of course, to the views ex- 
pressed by the President in 
convening the new Con- 
gress on May 20, when, in 
referring to labor, he urged 
“The general democratiza- 
tion of industry, based upon a full recog- 
nition of those who work in whatever 
rank, to participate in some organic way 
in every discussion which directly affects 
their welfare or the part they are to play 
in industry.” This utterance has been 
seized upon by every radical labor chief 
it the land, and quoted and misinter- 
preted in connection with schemes for 
nationalizing industry, railways, mines, 
waterways, and other utilities, and 
there is a feeling of apprehension in 
certain quarters that something of the 
kind may be brought forth and urged 
upon the country as a solution of the 
industrial problem at the capital and 
labor conference. 


Radicals 
Quote 


President 














Savings Made Safe 


by 


Bonds as Sate as Our Cities. 


Invest your accumulated wealth so as to assure the 
security of your savings. Municipal Bonds—as safe as 


our cities—offer an unusual opportunity for the safe 
investment of surplus funds. 


Municipal Bonds, being payable from taxes, are a virtual 
first lien on the issuing community, and property owners 
must pay these taxes before private obligations are met. 
The safety of the city itself backs the bonds which it issues. 


The security afforded by well-chosen Municipals, coupled 
with their ready salability, collateral value, and superior 
net yield, makes them the choice of discriminating 1n- 


vestors—those desiring sure returns and freedom from 
investment worry. 


Added to the security afforded by the issuing community 
which is behind the bonds, the issues purchased by the 
William R. Compton Company have been approved, 
only after searching and careful investigation. In this 
way the investors’ interests are safe-guarded by the 
approval of specialists. 


Our country-wide facilities, our long established organization 
and our facilities for research are at your disposal in the 
selection of Municipal Bonds for the investment of savings. 
They are available in amounts of $100, $500, and $1000, and 
have a net yield of 44 to 54%. Write for our free booklet, 
“Bonds as Safe as Our Cities.”” Address Dept. D-11. 


William R.Compton Company 
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Investment Satisfaction 
“for Years and Years” 


NE of our older clients writes 
us, “my initial inquiry ad- 
dressed to you was a very fortunate 
thing, a source of profit and satis- 
faction to me for years and years.” 


This is a typical instance of the 
satisfaction experienced by all our 
clients. May we serve you ina 
similar way? Write for literature 
describing our service, the Straus 
Plan, and the sound first mortgage 
bonds we offer in $1000 and $500 
denominations, netting 67%. Ask for 


Circular No. K-909 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 
NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 
St. Louis Milwaukee Boston 
Indianapolis Washington 


37 years without loss to any investor 











AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


INANCIAL and commercial inter- 

ests everywhere have come to view 
the contest in the steel industry as an 
organized assault upen individualism, as 
a carefully planned effort on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
break down the last great barrier that 
stands in the way of the domination by 
union labor of the country’s industrial 
life. It was admitted by Chairman John 
Fitzpatrick, at the Senate inquiry, that 
the movement to unionize the iron and 
steel trade originated with the Federa 
tion of Labor and not the steel 
workers, or at their request. The strike 
was declared on a vote of 100,000 out 
of nearly 600,000 workmen, and the most 
active leaders have had no connection 
with the steel industry. 


with 


OREIGN exchange passed from bad 
oe worse during September, the fore 
part of the month witnessing the lowest 
rates ever recorded for remittances to 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Den- 
mark,and Russia,andcloseto 
the lowest of record for drafts 
on London, Amsterdam, 
Switzerland, and Sweden 
which were attained late in 
August. Particular interest 
attached to the unprecedented depres- 
sion of marks, which declined to 3.13 
cents against a normal par of 23.8 cents. 
A substantial recovery, which was at- 
tributed in part to speculation purchases 
and in part to a discussion regarding the 
stabilizing of rates, set in toward the be- 
ginning of October, but the quotations 
continued far below the normal par, and 
it is really difficult to see the possibility 
of a re-establishment of normal condi- 
tions for many months, or maybe many 
vears, to come. 


Foreign 
Exchange 
Depressed 


HE difficulty centers in part, of 

course, in the enormous indebted- 
ness of Europe to this country, arising 
out of loans and merchandise shipments 
and in part in Europe's inability to nego- 
tiate credits here or supply us with an 
abundance of her own goods and wares. 
The indebtedness of the foreign govern- 
ments to the United States at the end of 
September amounted to $9,646,419,494. 
The exports for the fiscal year ended 
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“Defies Time and the Elements Sy 


Give serious thought to the 
top material when buying a 
new car or when re-topping. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 
BOSTON 


NEWYORK OETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leaders in Manufacturing since 1847 














Chase Drednaut Motor Topping is weatherproof—a high quality, appropriate material in every detail. 
If your top is made of Drednaut, you know that it is the best to be had Admitting that it is costly, yet it is 
economical, owing to the sterling qualities of good appearance and durability. 


SPECIFY DREDNAUT FOR YOUR NEW CAR—LIKEWISE WHEN RE-TOPPING 
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Making the Nations 
_Christmas bright 


This is the seventy-eighth Christmas Whitman's 
have helped celebrate. Quality adds not only to 
the enjoyment but to the sentiment of your gift. 
In selecting Christmas candies consider how indi- 
vidual are the packages of Whitman’s, how pre- 
cisely you can suit the taste of your friend by a 
little care in selecting the package. 
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One of the great sensational documents of the war—of vital interest to every student of history. 
Von Tirpitz tells of the building of the German navy, his relations with the Kaiser, Germany’s aims 
nd Dp bitions, t Land land mpaigi in short all about Germany during the war 
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THE VERY LATEST BOOKS »y jorsyn 
distinguished authors await your inspection in the Bookshops. The 
names of these writers alone constitute a guarantee of excellence and 
interest It is our great pleasure to call your attention to them 
Hardly ever have so many notable names been brought together 
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AN AMERICAN IDYLL: 
Che Life of Carleton H. Parker. By Cornelia S. Parker. 


A love story and a t aphy, and altogether a tale of life and achievement. Attractive 
and togravure frontispiece $7 
COL L E C TC mR 5 i U CK. By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
It is not « ie pric ts that few can collect that Mrs. Carrick writes, but of those in- 
teresting pieces, large and sm , which add to the charm of a home, and wh ich fill the amateur 
collector with entl lasm Pr u ed, charn ingl ly bound S$ ? 
THE AMENTTIESOP BOOK. COLLECTING. By A. Edward Newton 
For the k-lover this is a volume which cannot fail to please ; for the layman it is a volume 
fullof inspiration. Profusely illustrated with frontispiece in color. $7.50 (After Jan.1,1920, $4.00.) 


ADV E NTURES IN INDIGENCE. Ry Laura Spencer Portor. 
A collection of the author’s most notable essays. The covers, facsimiles of an old-style book, 
are the color of old vellum, with quaint design in color. Decidedly a gift book. $7.5: 
THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. By Ralph Bergengren. 
The genial author of The Comforts of Home now ridicules the foibles of men. These two 
books are brimful of humor. Uniform in size and binding—each $7.00. 
ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


A collection, in two volumes, of thirty-three of the finest essays contributed to the Aflantic 


Monthly in recent years. Beautiful leather edition with half-binding in dark maroon calf; 
gilt top and lettering. Two volumes, attractively boxed, $6.00. (The two volumes in 


uniform cloth binding, $2.50.) 
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THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK. By Henry B. Beston. 
A new fairy book is always a delight. The stories in this one are 
imaginative and charming and the illustrations captivating. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day. Price $3.00. 

JANE, JOSEPH AND JOHN: 

Their Book of Verses. By Ralph Bergengren. 
Verses with a Stevensonian simplicity and charm in which children 
of all ages will delight. Beautiful full-page illustrations in color by 
Maurice E. Day. gin. by 12in. attractively boxed; price $2.50. 
(After January 1, 1920, $3.00.) 

UNCLE ZEBAND HIS FRIENDS. By Edward W. Frentz 
A book of short stories of child life and the out-of-doors. Brimful 
of interest and information for the young reader. “Twenty-two 
full-page black and white illustrations. Price $7.50. 

Books Sent Direct, attractively wrapped with Christmas Card, Upon Request. 
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BOOKS that SOLVE tHe GIFT PROBLEM 





FOR EVERY 100°. AMERICAN 
AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD WAR 
By RICHARD J. BEAMISH and FRANCIS A. MARCH, Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTION BY 
GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
A History of the Full Greatness of Our Country's Achievements 


Mobilization and Triur of t Milita: Naval, Industr 
in R l OT 1 Unit e | trat d I t] I 1 ny T d plate . @ 
608 pages. Cloth. Octavo Net $3.00 
OVER 50,000 SOLD 


THE Ss - THEODORE evens 


By WILLIAM DRAPE . LEWIS 


Law S 





With an Introduction by WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, Former President of the U. S 
“An Invaluable Contribution to the History of the Time’’— Public Ledger 


t 


512 pages, 32 full-page Illustrations. Cloth. Octavo Net $2.25 





The Recognized Standard One-Volume History of the World War 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 

By FRANCIS A. MARCH, Ph.D 
With an Introduction by GENERAL PEYTON C. MARCH, Chief of Stat, U.S. Army 
CONTAINING TERMS OF THE TREATY OF PEACE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT 
OVER 800,000 OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK SOLD 

| nG eri Th ) 
Bound in Rich Blue Cloth, with title stamped on side and back in gold .... Net $3.25 
BROADENS THE MIND AND STIRS THE AMBITIONS 





THE BEST GIFT BOOKS FOR WIDE-A-WAKE GIRLS 


The ee eae of anne MARY FRANCES STORY- 





_Cemetad ant Béted by Hescy C. INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Why makes a ch mney sm kles? FOR TEACHING USEFUL THINGS IN AN ENTERTAINING WAY 
Why ¥v set hungry? 

What m nel oor teak atter? By JANE EAYRE FRYER 

What causes a lump ina person’s throat? 


THE MARY FRANCES SEWING BOOK 








608 pages. Octavo. 700 Illustrations $2.50 ben "Sane. iconaion MS 82.00 
“MORE THRILLING AND FASCINATING THAN FICTION” THE MARY FRANCES HOUSEKEEPER 
FAMOUS MYSTERIES memes Oat mana, 
Ba J ha B Ifreth Watkins 
; Tot wh Pome yst oa oe: 4 5 eames tite ce Net $2.00 
12mo. ie Cloth.. Net $1.50 | THE MARY FRANCES ee ~ 


**Bathed in the light of a splendid fight g rea yt <, Cloth. 176 pas I rat 
And blotched with their blood’s own red” : "Peles Net 82.00 


TRENCH BALLADSani Other Verses THE MARY FRANCES KNITTING AND 
By eigen C papery Gs ee ; y Ba CROCHETING BOOK my . 


1 pi Aper wt esting stit sand how t 
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12mo. Cloth, gilt top... Net $1.40 | Cicth.  Ilustratio: lors. Price... Net 82.00 
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ST NICHOLAS 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 





A New World as a Christmas Gift 
to your boy or ¢girl 


Give your children St. Nicholas Magazine 
and you give them a wonderful new World. 


A World of story and adventure, of nature 


and outdoor life, of the new ways of men, of 


A W rid of 


things to do and how to do them. 
fascinating interests that broaden and enrich the 
mind, and prepare for the days of manhood and 
womanhood that will come—too soon for you. 


Your boy of grammar or high school to-day 
will be the young college man in a fey short 
years. Give him St. Nicholas now and its 
glorious World of Youth. Let him revel in the 
clean, thrilling stories of brave and adventurous 
deeds, of mysterious voyages to faraway roman- 
tic seas, of Indians and Scouts and hidden is- 
lands. Let him read “The Search for the Blue 
Pearl” and “The Secret of the Sloop.” Let 
him learn how to make a Packing Box Village 
and hold an Indoor Track Meet and study 
craftsmanship that trains the mind as well as 
the hands. 


And your girl. How soon she will be putting 
up her hair and lengthening her skirts. Do 
not deny her now the joyous world of reading 
that St. Nicholas brings. She will love the 
stories—all of them. We have a letter from a 
little girl whose grandfather was Governor of 
Iowa. She says: “I love the sea and all on it. 
I would like to be a sailor when I grow up but I 
am a girl.” But there are stories that appeal 
especially to girls such as “The Crimson Patch” 
by Augusta Seaman and an entrancing tale of 
grandee days in Spanish California. 


And your girl or boy will get so many other 
things from St. Nicholas, the love of good read- 
ing. the ambition to write and draw, through 
the St. Nicholas League, ideas for parties, and 
entertainments and little plays. 


St. Nicholas is the most wonderful of Christ- 
mas Gifts. Twelve issues crowded with enter- 
tainment, twelve visits through the year. The 
stories alone make quite a fiction library. And 
the copies of St. Nicholas are kept and cherished 
and used for years. 


St. Nicholas is one of the very few worth-while 
gifts that have not advanced in price. The sub- 
scription price is the same as be ‘ore the war—$3 
per year or two years for $5—and the magazine 
is bigger and better than ever before 

Give St. Nicholas as a Christmas Gift to your 
own boy or girl or to some other deserving 
youngster. Do it now, before you forget it 
Clip the coupon below and mail it to-day with 
your check or money order. 


' St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Dept. H- 12, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
' Enclosed is $ 


zine for years to 


Please send St. Nicholas Maga- 


Name 


Address 


(We will be glad to send a handsome Christmas Card 
with your compliments if you will give us your own 
name to put on it.) 


; Name of Giver 

















Lhe author of “ Still Jim,” “The Heart of the Desert,’ etc. 


i= HONORE WILLSIE 


| 1\\ writes a fine, strong novel of the Arizona Desert in 


; ) THE 


FORBIDDEN TRAIL 


drama in the desert—so Mrs. Willsie’s novel might well be described 
a tin of human strivings and courage, of human weakness and failin 





of love and beauty—all heightened by the strange fascination of the Arizona 
lesert which the author pictures so well because she has actually lived ther: 
A man’s conquest of nature and his more important conquering of 
are the vital points of an unusual them: 


Othe r Select 10 ns fron Stoke : Fa I] Li ct 


LITTLE — pactefrvo ti ni DAY i LSE Var mee 





nality carries the reader joyously through chapt 
MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
tart to finish, as Punch’ rrespondents saw it. Nota scientific history, 
" ly emerges, | Eng- 
idfa ingi u 1 show I 4 en 
, I A bool I iming 
iny omp: h I 1\ Wa . ne hundred and S¢ enty artoc nS and other 
ustrat } 


POEMS By THEODORE MAYNARD 


n America a new English poet, of whose work The London Times says, 
R ill On the ‘ " f ‘ + . . 1 7 4 l having been 
reated .... real emotion heightened and glorified by words.”’ With an Introduction by 


| GULDEN DICKY By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 








Be tells the story of a canary and his friends, in a book that n 
anit ol to ver should be with ut. As full of rare understanding of animal personali the 
L i 0 i en i ye 
FOR DAYS 3 AND , DAYS: By ANNETTE WYNEE 
A year-ro hildren, of which William Stanley Braithwatte, 
his introduction says, ‘ [ feel satiiee that future generations will cherish it as a classic.” 








443 FOURTH AVE. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY NEw York 
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LEXANDER BLACK propounds a 
LX big question in his novel, The Great 
Desire—an old question at that, one the 


world and the individuals in it have been 
asking since the beginning of time: ‘‘ What 


is humanity’s Great Desire? What do you 
want most?” 

The genesis of the idea back of his novel 
is so interesting that 


[ cannot refrain from 


telling about it, which 
leads me to confess 
that I have met Alex- 
ander Black and 
heard about it from 
his own lips. ...A 
quiet man, rather 
past middle age; his 
features finely chis- 
eled, his eyes alive 


with the fire of a 
vouthful spirit; a man 
’ 


Whose 


interest in you 
and in humanity 
seems as tangible a 
thing warmth 
of his handclasp. . 
“When I 
‘kid’ reporter,” he 
told me, * 
out to ask a hundred 
“What would 
you do if you had a 
Eighty-eight 


of my victims, in their 


as the 
was a 
I once set 
persons 
million?’ 


first words, indicated 
clearly that if they got 
hold of a million they 
would travel. They might come back and 
buy a farm, or build a fine house in the old 
‘show them,’ but first they would 
The sum of it was that my eighty- 


town and 
travel. 


eight felt tied by circumstances. They 
needed first to get away—to realize their 


freedom. 
twelve 


There was nothing in my scattering 
that point of 
equivalent interest. 


answers made any 


“T emerged from my experiment with a 


conviction—a young conviction, but one 
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that persisted that the desire for liberty, 
for self-expression, for some sort of a good 
time that had never yet happened, held a 


prominent, perhaps a dominant, place in the 
imagination of most human beings. It was, 


of course, a case of discovering the obvious, 
yet I was immensely impressed by the total 
effect of first hand. And 


when afterward I be- 


these 


answers at 


gantostudy of the Big 
Wish—when I began 
to search for what it 
was men wanted most 

the primitive for- 
mula often seemed 
like one of the most 
fruitful ways of get- 
“When I 
set the young dreamer 
in The Great Desire in 
pursuit of the Big 
Wish, it was 
that never in 
all time had the desires 
of the world been laid 
bare 


ting a start. 


with a 
feeling 


so startlingly as 
in the period through 
which we have been 
Over 


ain in all man- 


passing. and 
over ag 
ner of places, with re- 
gard to Socialists, or 
Bolshevists, with re- 
gard to reformers or 
rey olutionists, we 
stumble upon the 
. aa” 

question, “Wheat “uo 

they want?’ It may 
have been a mad thought on the part of my 
dreamer that if he could find out what mass 
wishes and individual wishes really are they 
might somehow not only be explained, but re- 
conciled; in other words. that there is a Domi- 
nant Wish. Yet Isuppose the world must man- 
age to get at its real wishes and answer them 
honestly sooner or later. 


Great Desir 


It must answer its 
“What do you want?’ just indi- 
vidual must. But, to be personal, when you 
ask that question, is the 


own as the 


answer ¢ lear? 





















THE 


Even Mr. Black’s young philosopher didn’t 
quite succeed in establishing a sense of desti- 
Life itself was too much for him, 
and, instead of writing his book about hu- 
manity’s Big Wish, he found himself living 
it—which is delightfully human, and brings 
us to the novel. 


nation. 


The Great Desire is, first of all, what every 


novel should be—a narrative of 


breadth and sweep, with real people in it in 


story, a 


Ww hom we become as absorbed as the residents 
of a village are in the affairs of their neigh- 
bors. Chief of that interesting group is Anson 
Grayl, the young philosopher, who has come 
to “the city of the successfully single” to 
propound his question of the ages and to 
write his book. He is a hunchback. Anson 
has a sister, a radiant young thing with a 
pretty clear vision of what she wants in life. 
They come from their New England academy 
town (where their father is principal) to 
New York to their Aunt Paul, a fine, solid, 
caustic spinster (with a world of kindness in 
her) whose portrait is done with a clarity for 
which one can call up no comparison in re- 
cent fiction. And so they are launched into 
the life of the city just on the verge of the 
war, and, through the countless circles of its 
life which touch their own, come in contact 
with what may stand as typical of New York 
from the fall of 1916 to the present moment. 
In the varied people he meets, Gray] is al- 
ways seeking the answer to his question, and 
we have some brilliant, relevant conversation. 

Besides this stimulating talk (which the 
reader for an English publisher called ‘‘ Wells 
at his best’’) there is the color, the sound, 
the life of New York in the most picturesque, 
intense years of her history; and there is 
romance, too, which points the way at last 
to our young philosopher's dream of his own 
Big Wish. 

The Great Desir passes one real test. 
It is a book one wants to read again. 


“ARTEMUS THE DELICIOUS ” 

For a nation given to the lionizing of its 
literary men, we Artemus 
Ward. Up until now, he has not had even 


the honor of a biography. 


have neglected 


That is probably 
because his art had the evanescent quality of 
the actor’s and passed into tradition when 
the echo of his voice and the laughter it had 
aroused were gone. For in his few brief years 
he worked the magic of laughter not so much 
by what he said as by the way he said it. 
Lacking the literary vigor and industry of 
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Mark Twain, and with a career of barely a 
decade, he left but few books to keep his 
memory fresh on our shelves, and so might 
have passed into nothing but a tradition had 
not Don Seitz been urged, by a lifelong in- 
terest in his career, to write Artemus Ward: 
A Biography, which has just come from the 
press. 

Our generation is in the habit of regarding 
the period it glibly terms *“mid-Victorian”’ 
as wholly black walnut and haircloth, senti- 
ment and stuffiness. So, to many readers, the 
discovery of the real Artemus Ward, his times 
and his cronies, will be like finding some- 
thing brave and gay hidden in the nonde- 
script contents of an old trunk. Not that 
there is anything nondescript in Mr. Seitz’s 
Artemus Ward; quite the reverse. But it has 
the charm of the unexpected to meet and 
know the real Charles Farrar Browne—that 
is the name his mother gave him, though like 
Mark Twain he preferred the one fame thrust 
upon him—and plunge with him into the 
gay, Bohemian life of New York and London 
in the *60’s. 

Wherever Artemus Ward went, he had the 
happy faculty of drawing about him a group 
of kindred spirits—in New York, the gay 
crowd that made the old Pfaff’s Tavern their 
headquarters; in London, the Savage Club, 
which dates its beginning as a force in the 
city’s literary life from his advent. Even on 
his early western trip, Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, and other then unknown wits gathered 
And the echoes of all this come 
to us in Artemus Ward: A Biography, with 


about him. 


the clear freshness of something that hap- 
pened yesterday instead of more than half a 
century ago. 

We get interesting contemporary 
pictures of Artemus Ward in Mr. Seitz’s 
book, the best of them dealing with him at 
the time of his English triumph. 


some 


Conway, in his Autobiography, says: 

*** Artemus the delicious,’ as Charles Reade 
called him, came to London in June, 1866, 
and gave his ‘piece’ in Egyptian Hall. The 
refined, delicate, intellectual countenance, 
the sweet, mouth, from which one 
might have expected philosophical lectures, 


grave 


retained their seriousness while listeners were 
convulsed with laughter. There was some- 
thing magical about it. Every sentence was a 
surprise. He played on his audience as Liszt 


when most 


did on a piano—most easily 
effectively.” 


One that seems especially 


to bring him 





These are Appleton Books | 





by Brand Whitlock 
Belgium 


far the most important book of the Twentieth Century 


mplete story of the Rape of Belgium, by a great diplomat 


1 a distinguished author. The section on Edith Cavell ts a 
Assi “A literary and diplomatic event.’’—T) {tlanti 
f “A book time and changes in public opinion can 
make less valuable.”—New York Tin T 
Q ttop, uncut d , library editi n, | ved $7.5 


by J. C. Snaith 
The Undefeated 


extraordinary, story of English life under the pressure of 
ir that has gone into its twenty-third edition. Such a suc 


rarely achieved in contemporary fiction $1.6 


by Edith Wharton 
French Ways and Their Meaning 


ted novelist’s brilliant interpretation of the Gallic spirit 
»bservations on the contrast between the Germans and 
French and the Americans and the French and the chapter 


The New Frenchwoman” are delightful $1.50 net 


by Robert WV. Chambers 

The Crimson ‘Tide 

stirring novel in which the crimson tide of anarchy and 
Bolshevism sweeping across the world carries a dramatic love 


iffair to a glorious conclusion $1.75 7 


by Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Square Peggy 


Brilliant stories of society’s younger set—romances of well- 
young Americans—told with Mrs. Bacon’s usual keen- 


ess of wit and liveliness of spirit $1.6 


by Louisa F. Cody 
Memories of Buffalo Bill 


\ biography, by his wife, of one of the most picturesque 
Characters in American history. Life was a series of wonderful 
adventures for them both. This book is an important human 
document as well as a thrilling story and a unique picture of 
he West of fifty vears ago With portrait, $2.00 net 


> 
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by 
E. Temple Thurston 
The 
World of 
Wonderful 
Reality 


Only once or twice in a lifetime 
is such a beautiful thing writ- 
ten. Kipling did it in a short 
story; Barrie in a play and a 
book; and now Thurston in a 
novel. It has the magic touch 
of “faery.” It is a glorious 
whimsy of truth and love and 
idealism clashing in a girl's 
soul with the brutalities of a 
material existence Like a 
golden thread through the book 
runs the voice of the hero 
speaking for that “wonderful 
reality” of life which youth 
glimpses so clearly and which 
is lost to most. of us until a 


story like this brings it all back 


again. Uniform with “The 
City of Beautiful Nonsense,” 
$1.75 net 
hy 


Margaret Deland 
Small Things 


A book of immeasurable signif- 
cance in the literature of our 
time. Who but Mrs. Deland 
could have so touched the heart 
of America in telling these 
little stories of a war-harassed 
people! 

**Small Things!—but Mrs. De- 
land’s treatment of them makes 
them seem great and glorious 
One notes in all this narration 
the insight of genius It 
is a choice book.’’—Hartford 


Courant 


“Small Things will be well 
worth reading long after hun- 
dreds of other war books have 
been forgotten." —The Neu 
York Times $1.35 net 
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before us is the notice of his first appearance 
from the London Spectator of November 24th, 
1866 

Ward is, as a 


should be, even better than his books. 


humorist 
What 


his personal influence adds to the humor of 


**Artemus true 


his stories is not, of course, alwavs easy to 
analyze, but mainly, we think, this—the im- 
pression which he contrives to produce that 
his confusions of thought and spee h are all 
inevitable on his own part, that his mind 
drifts on hopelessly from one of those gro 
tesque ideas or expressions to the next, as the 
creature or victim of some overruling power, 
which chooses his thought and language for 


him, so that he is not even a party to the 


transaction, though he has an earnest and 
rather melancholy interest in the result 


When he first comes onto the platform, with 
his long, hollow-cheeked face and his bright. 
sad, should expect 
from him, if we knew nothing about the mat 


interrogative eves, we 


ter, almost anything rather than cause for 
laughter. He 


too quiet and polished in manner, an eager 


might be, were he not a little 


philanthropist or religious preacher, who had 
one sole passion left burning in his brain—to 
convince the rest of the world of the duty of 
joining in some great crusade. Yet he has the 
face of a humorist, nevertheless, the light in 
the eves, the twitch about the mouth which 
show, as soon as we know what he really ts, 
that the most opposite currents of associa 
tion constantly cross one another and pull 
simultaneously at the most widely separated 
chords of his mind. He never smiles, but 
looks, on the contrary, pleading and enter 
taming, as u he were above all things solici 
tous to get his thoughts really disentangled 
this time, when he is approaching one of his 
odd comparisons.” 

It seems almost a paradox that a lad born 
of good old New England stock in Water 
ford, Maine, should have become the idol of 
London the first 
really to capture the hearts and minds of the 
British public 


digenous 


fashionable (American 


and that, by the most in 


American product—our native 
humor 


And it is 


London 


infinitely pathetic that while 
feet, 


laughter at his brilliant sallies and delighting 


was at his “convulsed with 


in the fine touches of his humor, he was 
wasting away before them,” to die at thirty 
three. almost at the beginning of his career 
and just on the threshold of a world success. 


Printer’s devil, writer of stray copy, editor, 
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author of the humorous letters signed “* Arte 

then lecturer, thea 
As Mr. Seitz tells it, 
that story is more interesting, more dramati« 


mus Ward, Showman,” 
fame—and the end 
than fiction, and intensely vivified by the 
seeming presence of the gentle jester himself. 


book is the 


Dominating everything in the 





em ‘ere 3 >| 











interest in a fine and rare personality, a mai 
who looked deep into the soul of life—and 
had the courage to smile 
‘THE STRANGERS BANQUET” 
“With his long white beard and his whit: 
hair, with his hook nose and his black eves 
with his little gold ear-rings, he was, as he 
sat back in his chair, his stick leaning against 
the arm of it, the coal fire playing on his face, 
might have 
It was hard to believe he was eighty 


a picture an Italian painter 
made. 
seven years old. 

‘I’ve sailed many seas in my time.’ His 
‘North and 
From Java 


Boston 


There's no sea ] 


head wagged reminiscently. 
south seas, east and west ones. 


Island to Sandy Hook, 


town to San Francisco. 


and from 
haven't sailed.’ 
“His daughter sitting near him, twenty 
years old, dark as he himself had once been, 
with the same Hispano-Celtic features, soft ‘ 








LIPPINCOTT BOOKS for AUTUMN 


BY A WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH AUTHOR, 
WRITING UNDER A NOM DE PLUME 


ew 





»ACHA (a REGORY $1.50 net 
An artistic work of fiction, with memorable characters anda 
f modern London al lif Phi vel, which shows exception I 
ire und experience of the world, is worthy of the best traditions of our 
English writers—Gals rthy, Bennett, and other } 


A powerful novel of China and the ‘‘Big Six’’ 


PETER THE BRAZEN 


GEORGE F. WortTs Frontis pte 21 SO nx 


Big Six’ isa ysterious organizat ~ Ww e influence sile ind 
1 polities thi 
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ened feminine, but from the 


could 


SCCTILE d 


ame die 
was her father He 


epi hgure out of a 


hardly bye lie ve he 
like 


Time seemed to hay 


some dim 


past 
e stopped for him, and he 
might have been of any epoch, a vice-admi 
ral of Noé’s equally as well as the old 
clipper-ship master and builder, Shane But 


ler Keogh. He had had 


he married her mother 


three wives before 
The first had been 
from his native Connacht, and she and her 
two children were dead half a century ago 
The second was a Turkish woman whom li 
had stolen in Jaffa, and she, too, was dead 
The third beautiful, but the less 
said of her the better It 
killed her in Marseilles And then he had 
married a little Quaker lady from Phila 


delphia who had thee’d him and driven him 


was very 


Was said he had 


unerringly in straight paths. It 


Vas Vel 


hard to be lie ve him her father with his four 


wives, them a Turkish woman, and 
with the little gold rings He was 


there 


one ot 
in his ears 
more like a figure from an old story 


was something about him that suggested 
Solomon the King.’ 

With its richness of color and suggestion, 
that Donn By 
The Stranger’s Banquet, brings to 


picture by Zuloaga And 
throughout the that 


opening page ot rne’s novel 


mind a 
and 


again agall 


AY ok 


comparison = re 


turns For few contemporary writers Car 


give to the 


paint so vividly with words or 
people they depict suc] 
There 
too, that sets if apart from the pl 


sense of individual 
reality is a manliness and vigor about 
his art, 
torially comparabl but more feminine 
Mr. Hergesheimet 

But 
Banquet. It is Mr 


though he is far from a novice 


book. The 


By rie s 


to come to th Stranger’ 
first novel 

in literature 
And 


upon Us as a 


as anv reader of short stories is aware. 


the marvel is that he bursts 
novelist full fledged. 
Stranger’s Banquet is what a novel 


ness The | 


should be, and the same may be said of the 


In its sweep and big 


story it tells. the developme nt it shows. and 
the compactness of its structure 

It is the storv of Derrith Keogh. daughter 
of old Shane Butler Keogh, Ir 


green seas, master of ships and men, and of 


ish rover of the 


her struggle to manage the shipyard he leaves 
her. Labor troubles are multiplying under 
the leadership of frevelvan, an intellectual 
I. W. W. who preaches social revolution as 
the prophets of old preached holy wars. 
Derrith would meet them fairly and honestly, 
but she 


wants honesty in return So the 
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labor question gets an airing, and some vital 


interesting discussion. And likewise our con 
temporary life. For De rry ’s brother John is 
married for his money by a shallow, vulgar 
beautiful girl, who flits mothlike to the flame 
of Broadway, where her career points a moral 
the tale. It gives Mr. Byrne the 
too, to portray the fabled 
white lights in all their garish reality, then 
tawdry theatrical cheapness. 


to adorn 


opportunity, 


The Stranger’s Banquet is not a novel to 
pass by. It heralds a new novelist of power, 
igor, and honesty, and of a rare art in a day 
of slipshod writing 


WILL MANAGEMENT SOLVE IT: 
Labor and Capital are queer now 
philosophizes old Mrs. Campbell, wife of a 
shipyard worker in Mr. Byrne's novel 
Sure, they disagree like man and wife 


And who is to reconcile them? Must they go 
Neil M. Clark, 
editor of System, sees hope for the harmoniz- 
their differences through the 
offices of that modern offspring of the pair, 


on disagreeing 7 Managing 


lig of good 


Management. In his new book, C'ommon 
Sense am Labor Mana yement, he pre sents the 


case in a manner which is in sharp contrast 
to the inspired outbursts of our numerous, 
half-baked solve the labor 
question from the point of vantage of those 


Who | now 


reformers, who 


about it For his is a 
facts he 


nothing 


prac tical book. 


based on knows 
whereof he spe aks. 
‘LT have attempted,” he says in his preface, 


“to bring into clear definition the 
portant 


more im 


relations between employers and 


employ ees, with an appraisement of methods 


them. My 


function has been that of a reporter in large 


proved successful lh 


handling 


part, for the ideals and policies expressed 
herein are not impractical ideals and policies 
of mere tl 


theory. I have gone to experienced 


As the editor of the 
\merican journal devoted to the dis 


managers for them.” 
chief 
cussion of management, he has had, of course 
an unusual opportunity for gathering such 
material 


The hopeful thing is that these experi 


enced managers show by their works that 
they have seen the light of a new day—that 
theirs is neither the Berserker view of radical 
labor, nor the reactionary stand of capital. 


They stand between, and in one great 


industrial plant after another, they have been 


slow ly ‘ 


bringing the two together on a basis of com 


To the lay reader 


mon humanity and ] 


isti t 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


War awoke this great land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awakening 
There probably is not a man, woman or child among the more than 100,000,000 inhabitants of the United States upon 
whom the past five years has not had a profound effect Great reforms are being hastened and this will be a better and 
cleaner world after the ordeals of fire through which it has passed The participation of the United States as never before 
in the world’s affairs has bro w interests not limited to the neighborhood, town or city in which they 
live, but interests that are w« has been wrought in men’s minds, a miracle in which there is a tre 
mendous thirst for knowledg h is absolutely necessary today, as never before. Where can people 

rmation on the many different subjects in which they are inte ha sted, 








find correct, authoritative an . 
as a consequence of this awakening? They naturally turn to the wonderful storehouse of knowledge—the world's greatest 





guide to correct and authoritative in n—The I ‘ncyclopa¢ lia Britannica. The Britannica furnishes practical, 
detailed and authoritative articles of to the business man, to the manufacturer, to the importer, to the worker 
in the industries. The Britannica will give a foundation for study of subjects which will be uppermost in our minds for 


years to come It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new thoughts, new work and .new interests. 





A Complete Library of Knowledge down and studying the facts of past cases that were somewhat 
. ‘* " similar? Are you familiar with what has happened after other 
But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate articles is wars? In England after the Napoleonic campaigns; in the 


more than a guide for the 





ing business man of the United States after the Civil War; to France, to Germany 








United States, fitting him to be a citizen of the world—a world and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? 

merchant The Britannica is a « plete library of knowledge This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclo 
on every subject. It discusses in a way that you can understand paedia Britannica—literally brings the whole world to_ the 
every branch of science, industry, literature, art, religion, in reader It tells all about foreign countries, their people, their 
ventions and engineering; history and e development; wars history, their progress, their resources, their imports and 
and peace; architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociolog edu export An hour a day with the Britannica will give you as 


cation team, electricity, geology and geography, biography 
law and physics You and y t amily will find in the Bri 
tannica a liberal edu ion. In answer to the hundred questions 


clear and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as 
we Americans now have of the States of the Union. 








which every day come to your mind and to your wives’ and Woman Needs the Britannica as Never 
children's minds—it will tell you more about everything than 
you can get from any other source Before. 
The war has changed the status of women industrially one 
9 politically. The mother must keep abreast of the great thoughts 
What Is Before Us? and movements that are taking place throughout the world, that 
There are many serious post-war problems confronting us. are vitally affecting her. Woman today in her greater and more 
Do you understand the tendenci in our industrial life? Why important place in the world needs the Encyclopaedia Bri 
are the prices of commodities high Will wages go still higher tannica as never b*fore—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 
or down Will the cost of living gradually drop s there her new status as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in 
likely to be some great catacl that wilh serve to send prices the business world and, as a mother, to make herself broader 
and wages tumbling downwar! Are you inclined to be and a bigger woman so she can teach her children wisely and 
stampeded with fear of what is before us? Are you sitting correctly 
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Mr. Clark’s book gives the promise that our 
new industrial era will reach its ideal not by 
the 
preach, but by that of fair-play and mutual 


the road of red revolt, which radicals 


understanding. For the employer it sets up 
the sign-posts that point that better way 
AN AMERICAN 


FAIRY TALI 


“*Squirrel! Me a squirrel? I should say 


not. This is only a disguise.’ 
**VYou are 


said. 


only a disguise?’ the little girl 


**No, I have on a disguise.” 

“<Ohr 

i re 
hadge somewhere 
I think.’ 

** Your other clothes? 
that?’ 


“Nurse was all eves and ears 


detective I 
it is on my other clothes 


I'm a have a 


Nurse, do vou hear 


She said, 
‘The only other time I was after hearing a 
squirrel talk English it was a parrot, and he 
spoke Eyetalian.’” 

and so it is, in The Fairy Detective, bs 
Rupert Hughes, that we first meet that en 
gaging sleuth, a “gentleman elf,’ who, like 
Sherlock Holmes, Craig Kennedy, 
counterparts of more sophisticated adult fic 


and his 


tion, is engaged in tracking to their lairs the 
offenders against law and order. 

The particular little girl first meets him 
in the park, and quite by accident—the 
same sort of a kind of an accident that pre- 
cipitated Alice down the rabbit-hole. And, 
catching him in outrageous fashion by the 
the ex 
And then another 
fortuitous meeting in which she rescues him 


tail, she surprises him into speech 


planation quoted above. 


from a gang of squirrel thugs, cements the 
friendship, and he tells her all about the 
baffling the Widow Brindlecoat’s 


stolen provisions and the clever strategy by 


case of 


which he brings the thieves to time. 

After that she does not see him for an elf- 
time age until one night when she is saying 
looking 


“couple of chocolate creams on W heels,” 


her prayers, and a mouse, like a 
runs 
across her bare foot. Nurse gets the offending 
animal cornered and is just ready to smash 
him with the broom when he pipes up in a 
very minute and mousish tone 

“¢ ‘heerful Cheese, don’t you know me?” = 
the Fairy Detective. 
This time, it is gossip—a scandal centering 
about poor little Mrs. Mollie Mouse of Atti 
They say that Mrs. Mollie Mouse 


who is a recent widow with several micelets, 


and there he is again 


Avenue 
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foreigner from the next 


Mollie 


and the 


has eloped with a 
town, leaving the micelets to starve 
It is shocking, Detective 
believes she is innocent and is determined to 
it. He does, and the little girl helps 
and it leads them into all sorts of fascinating 
including the Bureau Family Hotel 
in a dark corner of Atticvilles There are other 
Detective’s 


Fairy 
prove 
plac cs 
Ik airy 


episodes in the career 








Once the 
} 


when he is disguised as a bass; 


and agalt 
a cage at the Zoo 
igs. He 
fresh adventur 
“And that 


provided 


she finds him an eagle in 


And always he is helping helpless thir 


her home after each 


sends 


with a lot to think about 


savs the book, “is a good thing, 


+} 


do not forget to think about our think 


abouts 
Mr. Rupert Hughes demor 


delightful jus 


istrates 
is quite as accon 
plished a writer for childrer 


With Christmas « 


Detective is a good title to 


l as for 
oming, The 


remember. 


¢ Ide rs 


“THE COTTAGE OF DELIGHT 
Will N. Harben completed the proof cor 
of Delight just before 


with a 


rections on The Cottage 
reads it 


ment of its fine qualities and appreciation of 


his death; one keen enjoy 


as a fulfilmer of his earlier 


promise, but 





Oraditions of Deeoration 
~= at the Dampton Shops 


hy intimate reflection of the social 
ite t its er it the charm 
f many a tan ; nglish co 
se, where perhaps the d 
rgian backg 


rlooms inherit 


juaint, stiff lov 
Yt sott-toned 


desks and tables by t 


nd with these 


¥ 
Dampton Shops 
_ 18 Gast sohstreet- ha i 
faring St. Patrick's Cathedral \\ Cy / 
Rew York s2& 
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with a feeling of regret that it is the last 
No other 


American novelist has made the problems 


novel that can come from his pen. 


of common people more his own, or treated 
For he 


found the ordinary man a more interesting 


them with greater understanding. 
study than the supermen who dominate our 
fiction, and, much as Hardy did, he took 
simple people and big problems and wrote 
them with that that 
for vividness and power. 

Indeed, Hardy would have liked for his 
own the people and incidents which figure in 
The Cottage of Delight. Joel, WwW ho shares with 
John Trott and Tillie the triangle on which 
the plot hangs, is something of a Jude the 
Obscure. His and his 
renunciation bring Jude to mind. 


about restraint makes 


final 
He lingers 
in the memory, a great, gaunt, sad-eved man. 

And yet he is not the novelist’s chief char- 
acter; John Trott is that, a young brick- 


mason in a small Georgia city who later be- 


gentleness 


comes a contractor. He has grown up in 


vicious surroundings. His mother has been 
a pretty woman, vain, weak, and when we 
meet her has drifted down to the level of a 
woman of the streets. Since he was fifteen 
John has been at work, and so absorbed in it 
as to be oblivious to his mother’s life and the 
fact that the 


shun him because of her. Away on a contract 


“good” people of the town 


in Tennessee, he meets Tillie, and falls in 


love with her. Joel, the gaunt, gentle coun- 
But 
they are married and go back to the Georgia 
city to live. And then his eyes are opened, 
for he finds that, 


and Tillie are social outcasts. 


try boy, is his rival. John wins her; 


because of his mother, he 
Tillie’s father, 
learns about Mrs. 
Trott, and, fired by that and much idle gos- 
sip, comes to demand his daughter back 
He carries her off when John is away, and, 


a fanatic on religion, 


once he has her at home, forces an annulment 
And so John finds the 
little house they had named their “Cottage 
of Delight” and the 
structure of their happiness a broken thing, 
wrecked by his mother’s sin and the blind 
rage and prejudice of Tilly's father. He dis- 
When there 
return, Tilly 
And finally life brings them 
John, Tillie, Joel, and John’s 
From there on the novel might be 

But Mr. 
machina to 
force a happy ending. The solution is the 


of the marriage. 


empty, unbearable, 


appears, and is reported dead. 
seems no hope that he may 
marries Joel. 
together again 
mother. 
hands. 


melodrama in less able 


Harben introduced no deus er 
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logical outcome of character—an ending full 
of pathos, but with the promise of a new and 


happier day ahead. 


* SEVENTEEN ” 


*Then—then you had lots of chances to 
make an awful mistake,” said Betty, 

(Her mother had just confessed that “I 
remember when I was about the age of Anne 


FEMININE GENDER 


I imagined I was in love with a tenor who 
came to our town with a traveling show.” 
And Betty, who is seventeen, and has passed 
through a vear of boys finds “‘a new respect 
for her mother, a strange, comradely, woman 
to-woman respect” 

“Not so terribly long ago,” she confessed, 
“Td this idea... . But 


mother, when my daughter comes to be mar 


have laughed at 
ried I hope she'll marry a good man!” 

If you have followed Betty’s year in Cen- 
tral High, 


has been 


you can’t resist chuckling, for she 
through all the 
feminine at sey 


stages of the 
Indeed, Fanny 
Kilburne has written a feminine version of 
Seventeen in Betty Bell, and, while it is in 
tended for girls themselves, it makes very 
amusing reading for their elders. 


enteen. 


Its rare 


humor and_ tolerant 


good understanding 
would recommend it if nothing else. 

But, more than that, Betty Bell may stand 
for Everygirl, tiptoe on the threshold of 
life, stirring with the impulses of womanhood 
and deliciously awkward in the use of femi 
nine wiles. 


Like 


passes 


Willie 


one Case 


Tarkington's Baxter, Betty 
after another of 
love of the primer or puppy stage. And she 
just knows that object of her 


maiden affections is the man of destiny; 


through 
each new 
and 
this, of course, leads to amusing events and 
frequent disillusionments. From each of 
these Betty emerges feeling “experienced,” 
and “sophisticated.” First, there is Lester, 
who does not appreciate feminine sacrifice; 
and then comes the gray-eyed English profes- 
sor for whom she tries for two months to 
cultivate “charm,” with strange results; and 
the football hero who tells each new girl the 
same story. 

In fact, as a safe prescription for that 
primer or puppy stage referred to above, 
Betty Bell might be recommended to any 
parent. No girl could help laughing at and 
with Betty—thereby clearing the atmosphere 
and saving herself some of the amusing trials 
through which Betty had to pass. 
THEODORE 


BROOKES. 





When the sue dle! 





TON 
vt 


es HT and sunny and joyous New York 


looked to them. Then, on this 

st gorgeous day of their marriage, across their path there came the 
date of the police—black, grim. To the man it seemed as though the 
sun had set forever on the promise of life. But the girl knew better. 
And so will you when you have read this romance of every 


day by 


O. HENRY 


12 Vetumes- 274 Complete Stories 
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Educating the Child at Home 
By ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 

\ practical book containing guidance for moth- 
ers and all responsible for the home life of children. 
This is not a question of elaborate apparatus or 
a mastery of pedagogy. An understanding of 
child nature, sympathy, and common sense have 
been found the prime factors. Its fresh outlook, 
sturdy sense, and simple explanations will make 
this book a blessing in many homes. There is a 
complete index. 
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Let your 
boy occupy 
his winter even- 
ings with 

THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in All the World."’ 
When home work is finished he needs the mental 
tonic in its refreshing stories, well-balanced with 
timely articles. Buy him a copy of the November 
issue, out October 25, 20c at your news-stand. 
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{-LLEN GLASGOW 


among the established novelists 
of our country, easily stands in the 
front rank,” says the North Ameri- 


can Review. 


**None of the modern 


inducements to gain popularity by 
lowering her own fine standards of 
what the novel is and should be, 
have corrupted her.” 


THE BUILDERS 


Her first novel in more 
than three years, this 
is Miss Glasgow’s com- 
ment on the changed 
currents of American 
life. 


@ With an_artist’s scru- 
tiny, she has probed 
its depths, and has seen 
America knitting to- 
gether—into a unity of 
ideals. 

q This vision colors and 
makes bright the book; 
although the individuals 
in it, those who build 
their Ark for the New 
Era, amid the scorn and 


suspicions of the on 
lookers, have their bur- 
den of misunderstand- 
ings to bear. 


q In the powerful draw- 
ing of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
and in the poignant real 
ization of his tragedy, 
Miss Glasgow’s achieve- 
ment is great. 


q But greater still is the 
mercilessly truthful por- 
trait of the woman, his 
wife, who clothing her 
little spirit in the appear- 
ances of virtue, deceives 
the coarse vision of the 
world. 


Net, $1.60 At all bookstores 
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The answer to your school problem 
will probably be found among the 
large number of schools advertised 
in the Educational Directory of 
The facilities of our 
School Bureau are also at your com- 
mand for any additional assistance 
you may require in selecting the 


school best suited to your demands. 
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New York 
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Begin, now, to study history in the making 


Remember— history is a matter of geography. 
see just where the Marne lhes—you 


Unless you can 
can never know why the 


battle of the Marne was the seventh great battle of the world. 


Unless you 


-Liege, Verdun, Lemberg, Przemysl, Gorizia, 


lipoli 
line, hills and plains 
events will pass you by. 


can put your finger on the big strategic points 


Solonika, Gal- 


unless you know the relation of towns, rivers, coast- 
the significance of the war’s biggest 


A wonderful New World Atlas 


based on the maps used at the Peace Conference 


LEAR—compact—splendidly accur- 

ate—absolutely up to date—has 

A been prepared by the Christian 

Herald to meet the universal demand for 

) atlas that will show the war areas in de- 
tail, and the new world boundaries. 


Not a heavy atlas that has to be dragged 

from the shelf—but a light, compact, con- 

nient atlas that can be handled easily by 
any member of the family. 


Made by a firm of map engravers with 
1 national reputation for skill and accuracy 
n map making. 

Containing 32 pages of maps in full 

ors, printed on fine paper, including 

pecial, detailed maps of the war areas. The 
new boundary lines of the world, corrected 
uccording to the peace terms, are ‘shown in 
this atlas. 

Containing also 44 pages of text, in 
which is given a day-by-day war chronol- 
ogy, and a complete graphic narrative of the 
war. Every fact, every date you need to 
know is here. This 44-page account of 
the war, written by a member of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society, is not a summary 

but a complete, wonderfully condensed 
little history of the whole war. 

Don’t miss an opportunity tosecure this New World 
Atlas—the first to be published in the world since 
the signing of the peace treaties. You will find it 


more useful than any reference book you own. It is 
one of the most convenient and complete small atlases 


-ver published. 
The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
NEW YORK 





An unprecedented offer 
We are offering this New World Atlas, with ten 


weeks’ trial subscription to the Christian Herald, 
at a price which puts it within the reach of every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 


For an investment of 50 cents you will receive not 
only this wonderful New World Atlas attractively 
bound in stiff paper covers, but the next ten issues of 
the Christian Herald. These issues will contain: 


50 inspiring educational articles 
70 constructive editorials 
70 daily religious readings 

200 or more fine illustrations 
20 stories by big fiction writers 
10 sermons by famous ministers 
10 beautiful covers 


If you wish the trial subscription to the Christian 
Herald without the Atlas, we will send the next ten 
issues of the magazine for 25 cents. Send either 


stamps or coin. 


Cut out the coupon on this page and mail it 
tonight. Don’t delay. This unusual opportunity 
to secure our New World Atlas is open for only a 
limited time. 


MAIL THIS INTRODUCTORY COUPON TODAY 
‘7 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
1136 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send m> the Christian Herald’s splendid 
New World Atlas, and a trial subscription to the 
Christian Herald for ten weeks. For this I enclose 
50 cents in stamps or coin. 

Or please send me your special new offer of a 10 
weeks’ introductory subscription to the Christian 
Herald. For this I enclose 25 cents in stamps 
or coin. | 


Name 


| Add: 
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H. P. Davison 


What It Is 


Harper’s new Pictorial Library 
of the World War is the first 
complete and authoritative work on 
the great struggle. Novel in plan 
The work of the highest authorities 
yet popular and absorbing in interest. Not a 
dry-as-dust history or mere “story,” but a whol 
library, covering every phase and field. Twelv: 
volumes of thrilling chronicles of great battles and 
campaigns; of “doughboys”’ and flyers and tank 
men and submarines; sea raiders and blockad>rs: 
the brave deeds of men; the great designs of generals: the whole 
world movement of these momentous years. No other work 
like it At once a brilliant history, a complete ency¢ lopedia 
a wonder book and a fact book. Popular, readable it stir 
the imagination, and brings home to every one what this fierce 
irruption of the barbaric spirit m@ant to the world. 
The Only It embodies all the variety of the war itself; is the one great 
question answerer; and further, is the first full account of all 


Full Story of America’s part in the war and our tremendous contribu- 


tions to the great vic tory 
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y one knows the tremendous ad 
in labor, material, and all manu- 
g costs. Some of the large war 
ries are selling at from $75 to $120 
want to bar no American family which wishes to 
n this splendid library, and so we are making a spe 
ial Advance-of-Publication offer at half these prices 
If we can have 20,000 orders in hand before the presses 
begin to turn, we can halve our risk, cut the cost of press 
work and binding, and to this first 20,000 buyers make a 


We 





16 Franklin Sq 


New York 
price far lower than would otherwise be possible. 
To get this low price fill out the coupon and send it back at once. Do it 
today if possible. No money to pay now. We simply want your order. a 
It will be the one great war work you will feel, both for yourself evimg? aid 
and your children you must own. If you send your order now ee So 
you can have it at a ground-floor price ine your GEaane?.ee- 


It is the one work in the English language which will answer every vance of publication offer 
important question, tell you every important thing in the war It 
s authoritative—the work of fifty experts. They have made it 
‘* The One Great Work on the War.’’ We guarantee your satisfaction. 
Just fill in the coupon and send it today. 
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NEW YORK CITY 











a "AMERICAN ACADEMY 
Che Cark, KATO OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 188 
For BOYS and ee BOARDING and DAY PUPILS ounded in 1884 


| 
| FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
; cmonres for any college. By an intensive system of in- | 
dividual instruction, enables a bright pupil to complete a ‘ : . : m4 : 
course in much less chen che ueaal nected walle seats | T he leading institution for Dramatic 
who have been backward elsewhere to cultivate alert, re- i ~ ° TT .. ° ~s 
tentive minds and qualify in all subjects. and Expressional Training in America. 
Write for records made by pupils at this school and for . . ’ > 
full descriptive catalog. (Enrollments may be made now.) | Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Boys’ School, 72d St. & West End Ave. |i . ° ’ ° . 
Girls’ School, 301 West 72d St ||| Empire Theatre and Companies. For 


NEW YORK CITY 
Boys’ Country School, Preston Park Lodge, Pa. 


A School Where Records Are Made UR Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 


information, apply to Secretary 




















THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory, General and 
Post Graduate Courses. Outdoor sports. 
Twenty-fourth year, October, 1918. 
Miss Ciara I, Cotsurneg, A.B., 
Miss Martua K. Humpurey, A.M., 
164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


SS | 


Principals. 
MISS FOSTER'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





| 

| 
ial a a hala THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
oaraing an ay Fupits. Country-like space, air, sunlight and outdoor sports. Individua 
| care and privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages. Full preparatory 
52 East 72nd Street, N. Y. | and advanced studies meeting present demands. 

Miss Rosa B. CuisMan, Principal, 


2042 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof building 
r completely equipped for resident and day pupils. Open air gym 
nasium. College preparatory, Academic, Secretarial and electiv 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. courses; Music, Drama, Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Rhythmic Dan 
6 62 West 7 a IV ing. 62 years. Miss E.tince and Miss MASLAND, Principals 
eats Wart ae Sane, H..5. Box 511, 11 East Sist Street, N. Y 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL | 


Day and boarding school on Riverside Drive overlooking Hudson, 
for responsible girls and young women. Modern school, meeting 
needs of day. Myron T. Scudder, Pres. College Preparatory, Resident and Day Pupils 
Practical Finishing Course, Physical Training, Household Arts, 

Secretarial, Post Graduate. Gymnasium, games, swimming teams. " — 
Address Registrar, C.S. SCUDDER, 332-334 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. Y. 


- WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
he following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion. 
Harper & BrotHers, NEw York 











THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catholic Girls. 


Resident and Day Pupils. 





French the language of the house. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Address (Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y 

Mrs. ATwoop VIOLETT, 27th year. Voice building, Oral English, Diction, Public Speak- 

‘ ; > . oe ing, Drama, Pantomime. Defective speech cured. Fall term opens 
24 East o1st Street, N. Y. October 7th. Catalogue. 


318 W. s7th St., N. ¥ 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





NEW YORK CITY (continued) © 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 





Frank me sch, Director Pre les a 

g musk education in all branches and 
" Fountaain 0 te st exceptional talents 
ECRETARY, 120 ( emont Ave., N. Y. 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


French School for American Girls. Remove 





















g of the war Rete rences by permissior 
Jul sser , French Embassy, W: 
I I bassy; Lady Rodd, Britis 
, American E mbassy at Rom 
ie J A. RIEFPE (diplémée de ru niversité de France), Prin. 
E. 95th St. (overlookir 1g Central Park), N 
THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss McCLeLLaN and Miss WiLLrams’ School.) 
4 School where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at 
time have New York advantages ll French work. 
Day pul 
17 East 86th Street, N.Y. 
THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
g and day school 
ich school for girls rem< peed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
» American Embassy aris, Fran on account of the 
ects in French Parisis an | bee ay instructors 


74th Street, N. Y. 


UDIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 


57 East 





43 Rue Michel Ange, Paris. 

I ul training for each student by a_ pupil of Mme. 

Bernhardt Voice, Drama and Poetry Reading, Literary 

ti French, Stage technique, Public Speaking for Club 
Summer term in San Francisco 

Mi LIZABETH MACK, 15 West r2th St., N. Y. 
A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 

lifficulty in making a suitable selection from among 

iber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 

rmation and sugge stions, giving full particulars. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
ranklin Square, 


| Information Bureau, 


N. ¥. 








Brantwood Hall 


College preparatory and elective courses. 


Certificate admits to colleges accepting certificates. 

A home school for girls. 

Ideal location and environment; 
Westchester Hills, 
Lawrence Park, 


the beautiful 
New York, in 
residential community. 


among 
28 minutes from 
a restricted, 
Four attractive modern buildings. 
ceptional for the study of nature, especially birds and 
Athletic field, gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool, resident phy sical director. Resident French 
teacher. Emphasis on French conversation, 1918- 
1919 enrollment of resident and day pupils over 100. 


Post Office, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Spacious grounds, ex- 


wild flowers. 











Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban Schogl for Girls 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 
to 25; Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, including 
vocational. Certificate admits to leading colleges. For circular, 
address 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M.., 


Lock Box 706, “ The ( astle, ” TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. 
Country School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. Russett HouGutTon, Principal. 
Ox 14, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. \ 


ST. PAUL’S 


4 Boarding School for Boys. 


40 Minutes from New York. 
For catalog, address 
WaLTER R. Marsn, Headmaster, 


160 Stewart Ave., GarpDEN City, L. I., N. Y. 





NEW 





ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





preparatory and general courses in Upper School 
1001 for younger girls Special rates to daughters of 
ane officers. Summer Home for girls remaining 
M ATI LDA GRAY, Headmistress, 
ALBANY, N. Y 
OAKSMERE 
Mrs. Merritt's School for Girls. 
Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-ScUND, N. Y. 
DREW SEMINARY 
ve Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y 


iiles from N. Y. City. 
General and special 


Homelike atmos 
Moderate 


600 feet elevation 
courses. Athletics. 
alog 
LARENCE McCLELLAND, President, 

Box 710, CARMEL, N. Y. 


yu have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
urge number of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full 


PAUL 


pertectly 


particulars 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, 


School Information Bureau, a 
B. Te 


YORK | 
OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. s1st year. Academic 
Separate school for very young girls. 
Ciara C. FULLER, Principal 
MarTHA J. NaARAMORE, Associate Principal. 

Box 71, OsstntnG-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





and economic courses 
For Brochure, address 


Circular Sent On Request. 


Brrarcitirr Manor, N. Y 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
36th Year. College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
wi xk for High School graduates Music, Business Course, Domes- 
tic Science, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
The Misse- s HYDE 
ELLA VIRGINA JONES, 





The Principals, 
BINGHAMTON N. Y. 


A B.,} 


CATHEDRAL “SCHOOL OF ‘SAINT MARY 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Catalogue on request. 
Miss MretaM A. ByTEL, Principal, 
Garpen Crrty, Long Island, N. Y. 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in 

lard School. A School of Practical Arts. 

Economics and Industrial Arts. 


connection with Emma 
Secretarial Work, 
sehold B.A. and B.S. De- 
8 Address 
SECRETARY, 


Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y 


“ MARYMOUNT” 


College and School for Women. Superb location. 40 minutes 
from New York City. Four years College course leading to degrees 
Two years finishing Course for High School graduates. Academic, 
Pre-Academic Courses. Separate College buildings. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Gymnasium, Athletic fields, 5 tennis courts, horseback 

* riding. Chaperonage to Concerts, etc. Write for Catalogue to 

THE REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


When writing to schools please mention. Harper’s Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued) 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 




















MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL | ERVING SCHOOL FOR ate al 








(Military) T roug pre t for College, Technical School or New York, in the be ce “Irv 
I v re ‘ age er of pur 3rd 5 ! pre "i € ter ew 
" f ition 1 un Lake Physical i I " 4 | } 
iA 1 er fession ion l t t thle ld. Sw ming P Gymna 
E. I yeR, A.M., P pal, J. M. J f 3 aater 
x 5 I EGAN LaKE, Westchester (¢ inty, N. ¥ Box PARRYTOWN-ON-HupDsoN, N 

MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS CASCADILLA 

| er one red years a refine hool mit r y f all laemeiete Oh j i 

g Practical tary training with field rk. College and ; ege Pre arate : B ividual 

CHARLES IF REDI cK BRUSIE, A. M. DRUMM » M I 

P. O. Box . OSSINTNG-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y Box 108, ITHaca, N. ¥ 





CONNECTICUT 
HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 














} i | ack reparat ; 
I ( * ira , genera ‘ ] ‘ atu ‘al Ce rses “Household Science, incu 
3 actual practice in a real home Organized athiet 
M Aceon 1 “ase. P - MarGaReT Kt. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) { p, 
Ronan Terrace, NEw Haven, Conn. Vipa Hunt Francis, B.L. (Smith), ‘ 
NORWALK, Conn. 45 miles from N, ‘ 
Wykeham Rise Country School for Girls SAINT MARGARET” S SCHOOL 
: i College entrance ce 
e, Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice Pri n General Courses eaeaibet i arts and crafts 
Cohasset, Mas 44th year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good fellowshi 
LL.A., Pt 4 tween teacher and pupil. 50-acre school farm 
ASHINGTON, 1 Miss EmtLy GARDNER Muwro, A.M., Principal 


WATERBURY, Cor 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL GLEN EDEN 
\ try boarding hool for girls 














, naratior ) Fr I € Boa g Sch 
— ~— high schoo! girls or g 1 half-hour to New \ 
anced course , ; City All studies elective; no « ons. Four superb bu 
special atte t itdoor ngs including magnificent French chateau and immense gy1 
Reconstruction rk for Se r students sium For booklet, address 
Mary Louise MAROT, Principal, THOMPSON, Conn. SECRETARY of Glen Eden STAMFORD, Cont 
SOUTHFIELD POINT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Situated on Long Island Sound. General College Preparat< 
irses. Private bathing beach, hocke field, tennis and bask 
ball courts, riding horses, golf leges \ddress 
Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN 





d Point, STAMFORD, Conr 


= CURTIS eater FOR ee BOYS 


3 grown forty-four ars and is still u the active dire 
ts lounder. 


. e i ay S. Curtis, Principal 
xE 3. CUR ssistar *rincipe 
Tae Ey cena tee Ge |) OO ee... 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut RUMSEY HALL i = 








nder 


, A school for boys under 1 
In the country, one hour from New York i tec, 
Cit Te t LP agen ' ago L. R. Sanrorp, Principal, 
ity wenty- — acres, modern equip Louis H. Scuautre, M.A., Headmaster, 
ment. College Preparatory, General and . ee 


Secretarial Courses. Music. Household ———_—__——— 
arts Daily work in the studio. Horse- ROXBURY 


A School for the Individual. Boys enter any time during 














back riding and all summer and winter wear. Wasthere tarmad Unileenite lacdliy' tae. 1k otitatioe exe 
sports. Sleeping Porch. tootball. Excellent equipment. Personal attention and small elass« 

vake school expensive. Write for illustrated booklet Rox 

e School, Inc 
The Junior School W. L. Ferris, B.A., He udmaster, CHESHI IRE, Cx 
STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
A separate department for girls un- Thorough scholastic and military training, fostering the inte 
. “6: 9 lectual, physical and moral needs of developing boys. Person 
der fifteen. Work and play planned to nstruction. Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Exter 
meet the needs of the young girl. ive equipment. Located on high point, bordering Long Isla 
; Sound. Summer Camp. For cats talog address 
Water D. GERKEN, A.M., Pr pal, STAMFORI 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL 


4s Arlington Street, Boston, Mass 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL 


rd llege preparatory courses 


for Girls 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 


I for lea g llewe \dvancet wor) 
M nw cow 
EVANS M a ( } Pr 
A Ay i iSS. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Preparat hing rs¢ I 
M 
| RNISH, P 
Ma tes from Bost 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
Pr sparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston 


g Pond. Athletic lieids, > Buildings. Gyn 


CONANT, i p _ 
w, § Principals. ,. Highland St., NATICK, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


hirt 


wn Coats, A. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
\ School for Girls. Founded 1828. 
1iles from Bost 


General course with Household Science 
lege Preparation 
rs Address 
Miss BE ts BaILey, Principal, ANDOVER. Maas. 











The Mitchell Military Boys School 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, Box H, Billerica, Mass 








bacon ange ACADERES POR BOYS 


1d missic 





ORCESTER, Maas 


ALPH Kk. BEAR \.M., Headmaster, 
King Cwsar R XBURY, Mass, 
€ HAUNCY a. L SCHOOL 
hed 1828 repares boys exclusively for 


MASSACHU ian INSTITUTE Ol 
and schools Every teacher a 
FRANKLIN |. Kurt, Principal. 

537 Boylston St. (Cor 


TECHNOLOGY 
specialist. 


ley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 





The Sargent School for Physical Education 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


D. A. SARGENT, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 








THE - MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


e open. Athle 


sehold Arts Cx _ rd general urses 
ach ¢ 8 personality observe t and de weloped. 
rit booklet. 


WEST NEWTON, Mass 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRL S 
For many years known as “The Burr 
1 year opens September, 1920 
yrrespon jenc e should be Ea to 





1am School 


Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


PITTSFIELD, M 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


I I ACK SEL t 
M S 1ERRIMA 8 
4 SCHOOL ” NEW ENGLAND 
Fr School In rm nm Bureau 


Whe nl vriting to schools 


please 


WHEATON ——— FOR WOMEN 





Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts 4-year 
course rs B. degre Faculty of met i women 20 building 
roo acres. Endowment Catalo 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE D.D. LI D., President 

Nori » Mass 30 miles from Boston). 
THE BURNHAM SCHOOL F FOR GIRLS 
1ded by Mary A. Burnhar Ree 
Smith College Campus 


Miss HELEN E. Tuompson, He 


Ne /RTHAMPTON, © Massachusett 


LASELL SEMI NARY _ 








Advanced work for high school graduates 

Home Resnomak s, Sec retarial, Art, and Pre-Conseryatory M 
( se 

Athletic fields 50 acres, 15 building 





Guy M a Principal 
»0 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 





5 miles from Bo ston. College prepar ry and general courses 
Househ Id ics. Strong courses ir instrument il and vocal 
nusic. Mfilit ary drill Horseback riding All sports. Upper and 
lower s 0 pupil oy, €R 

Mr. and M P. Kt ALL, | 1 


12 Howard Street, Wrest BripGEWATER, Ma 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Country sports 
Gymnasium and swimming pool 
For catalogue and views, address 
<>] Miss Ottve Sewatt Parsons, B.A., Princiy 
ew LoweLL, Mass. (38 minutes from Boston.) 





mention Harpe r’s Magazine 
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School of 3 enon for Girls 


e 
Sea Pines Rev. THOMAS open“. A.M., Founder 
APPY home life : i care 


H ‘ » life: persona il attent ed by wholesome, beautit 
ideals of efficient womanhoo 













1 especially for health, ch 


Recognized as the Pio- acter, responsibility and initiative 0 feet seashore. Climate is fa 
. orable tor outdoor life. Horset e Preparat ry or Cu ( ‘ 
neer School of Personality French Germs an and Spanish by \ 





1estic S 


ience, Han 





hold Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality Diplom uctory to definite service. Experienced, earne 


nstructor Booklet Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Principal, Box A, Brewster, Mass. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 





TILTON SEMINARY 











z. the foothills of the White Mountains. For voung men and At the foot of Ragged Mounta ain Ample fields for recreatio 
omen, Preparation for college and business. Courses f High organized athlet tics be de rn buildings. Gymnasium. College 
~ hool graduates Hiome economics. Christia fi ‘ 10 buil paratory, agr r nestic arts courses. Personal care of ¢ 

gs N 2S-acre c field arate department for yo boy and gi ": aa Prin oat fos girls. $400 Address 
: Endowment | t erate cost ARTHUR G. FLETCHER 
Grorce L. Pree 22 School Street. Tr ton. N. ANDOVER, N. H 





; _RHODE ISLAND | 
LINCOLN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WEAVER § SCHOOL 
College preparatory and elective courses 


ssial couree. Small Home School for Young Boys, Preparing : r large 





Musi Att. = a : sass ts ee > raduate students Country, near Newport; outdoor sports an 1p 2) 
Ho ac ce 4 i aad countr’ 2p — = wes Right Friends. 
Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, Miss HELEN WEAVER, Head Mistress, 
PROVIDENCE. R. I. Newport, R. I 





NEW JERSEY 


THE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 




















. : General, College Preparato nd Secretarial Course 
We tut wt do not cram Iwo years Po Genduate WW rk 
Student epared for the June and September Entrance Exam- Music, Art, Domestic Science 
inations of all College Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and Riding. 
I S | throughout the year Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal, 
s Box 402, BURLINGTON, N. J 
\ n m at any time provided that the School . as 
, te ‘ hie re tired 31 rie te iY he th » > ghly € 
th — oe ree D DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For booklet, terms and any desired information, address _ College preparatory and special courses Domestic Arts a 
. 2 Pcsamatin 2 > = Science *repares for all leading colleges. Limited number 
Joun G. Hun, Ph.D., PRINCETON, N. J pupils. Spacious ground Suburban to New York. Gymnasiur 
ennis, riding Address 
ayy rg Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals, 
Sc nducted Without 7 r Profit For the all Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N. J 
le ition of manly b \t ports. 60-acre 


tion for college and iness. M and public speaking CENTENARY ( COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
ol , from te 14 W rite for catalog A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 5 n 
RoGer W. SWETLAND, Headm bu ildings; 50 acres; $400,000 eq sipme nt; athletics, swimmi 

‘ Sensible regulations and dress. College preparator 


NEWTON AC ADEMY ~ | cates. General and special courses with diploma. Catalog. Ad 








_B x 11-B, HiGutstown, N. J 








Dr. R. J. TREVoRROw, Pre 





ident 










































school for young boys, 2 hours Box 30, HacCKETTsTown, N. J 
5 itiful, high, healthful location. Thorough 1 z ion. seam stata 
ie ia — oe — — ro ll Ronn MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
yrses ar ponies for boys se. yymnas ports. 
loderate rates. Catalog. A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparat 
Purp S. Witson, A.M., Principal. Box A, NewTon, N. J. special ses Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Sci € pe 
vised iysical work in gymnasium and field Catalog on request 
WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY Address 
Prepares for c alles ge or business. Miss Lucite C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J. 
U.S. Army Office letailed eee 
Special Sci for " Jal ” Catalog. | KENT PLACE 
I H RENCE, President, 
ita iS gig by A Country School for Girls. 
Box 4 \ WAH, N. J (12 miles from Philadelphia.) College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
—— Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, | pps ae 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE Miss ANNA S. Woopman, —§! incipals. 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, Sumit, N. J. 20 miles from N. ¥ 
all classe lividual ttention Boys taught how to id 
Milita train Supervised athletics 35th year. For cata THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
At : 3 An efficient school at mee ate cost. 75 minutes from N. ¥ 
Col. T. D. LaNpon, Principal and Commandan from Phila Prepares for ollege, Technical Schools or Busine 
__ Drawer C 6, BoRDes NTown, N. J Gymnasium. Strong fac hey. Swimming pool, all athletics. Ju 
ior school with home care for boys 9 to 12. Moderate rates 
FREEHOLD D MILITARY SCHOOL FRANK MacDaNteL, D.D., Headmaster 
For 70 select young boys Just enoug - of the Military training Box 40, PENNINGTON N. J 
t inculeate habits of ybedience, pr iess, orderliness and ——— —$$—_—__—_— 
eliance Study and play « arefully supervised One teacher BLAIR ACADEMY 
b . he schoo it mal touch 
Major ¢ mannan M. Dt nag ox a “ hy hee yaad emeel ~~ a ah wm , 
Box 11 I RE EHOLD, N. J 1al opportunities offered. yeneral educz alee and pre ‘ 
: — for colle ge or technical school. Separate Junior School Gymn 





BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL | sium. Campus of 100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports 


” visit invited 
e School. Training of child ren whose mental x tavin 





Cs _ — — 

proeienaaia has not progr sosed soraats Winter quarters in ; JOHN ( Suarpe, LL.D., He 1dmaster, Box I, BLarrstown, N. J 
autit Phila.l ‘Iphia suburb. Summer Home on coast of Maine. 

Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses and A PRIVATE SCHOOL 7 

ttendants. Circular, write should advertise in a business-like and dignified manner I 
E. A. Farrincton, M.D., Box 141, HappONFIELD, N. J rates sidve 3s HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, N. \ 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


= PENNSYLVANIA 


OGONTZ “SCHOOL 


led 1850 


























- = r buildings led 
Miss Assy A *rincipal 
' MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. 
| WALNUT LANE 
\ r ( y ar gh Sct Grad 
P M Ex 
_ ( R 
—- r 
< le s, Da Y, 
EDNA JOHNSTON 
7a, TROL ADEL EMA, Pe. 
THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A ( ntry School for Girls. 
ELIZABETH ForREST Jounson, A.B., Head of School. 
BRYN Mawr, Pa. 
BISHOP’ THORPE MANOR 
girls mvenient to New York and Phila 
ege preparatory a pion ‘ I'wo years finist 
Secretarial work. Individu 
New gy 1 swit g pool Junior Depart 
N. WYANT, Principal, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa 
; CHWOOD 
— actical 
Departments, M Art, I estic Science, et 
g» ire 
Box 405, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 
THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
4 try School in a College Town College Preparatory Cer 
leges ul and I Courses Opport 
- ne te er to ev six girls Oper 
1BLI ur Junior School for giris 6 4 
’ ent M. Crist A.B., FRANCES I 
7 Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa 
THE COWLES SCHOOL 7" GIRLS | 
Formerly Miss Marshall's School suburbs ity 
les away. College Preparatory 7 1eral Musi Dor 
. Art ling Small classes Separate hous r yo 
OLIVER DENTON, Vi r. Piar Dept 
1A MILTON COWLES ALB Head of School 
Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA, P 
gy tnoer voy vA HALL SCHOOL FOR GERLS 
1) for wool colleges 
general mi Music. Art, Domestic Arts. 
, t the All g Lies Adj t ; for all rooms 


Catalog. Address 
School, HOLLUDAYSBURG, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 





k N ‘Knaree, 


Girls Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and 
courses. usic, Domestic Science Physical training, 
eports, horseback riding, swimming Develops charact 
and body. 
M JANET SAYWARD, Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa. 


THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. 











Pr re par atory and Acad Courses. Supervised athletics, 
i gymnasium I circular, address 
E ( Howl AND ip 
ELEANOR QO. Brow LL, § . Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
DEVON MANOR 
On Main line of P.R.R 16 miles fsom Philadelphia, in histori 
ley Forge region. Out-of-door s ts. College prep. Voca 
work, Domestic rts, Secretarial, Social Service, Art, 





EDITH SAMSON, Principal, 
Box 104, Devon Man 10r, DEVON, Pa 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


Trains young women to take a worthy place in life Beautiful, 
j healthful location. Act ademic satin College Preparatory. Music, 








Art, Domestic Science, Busit Post-graduate work Separate 
Junior Department. Gymunasi Terms $500. Catalog 
} Re I STENGEL, Princi 





30x 101 Tz, Pa (Near Lancaster 


| MISS MILLS SCHOOL AT MOUN? AIRY 


First Out-of-d School for Well Child ren 











Be and for 8 open air bunga- 
lows v 1 glass pr Centra » school building Resi 
lence ‘* Cresheim Unusual oppor for Frenc ch. , Specialized 

vidual care and t kx g, archery Ss. loacres 

ELLEN STANNEY MILLS, box M, Mount ’ PHIL ‘ADELPHIA, Pa. 
DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


eveloping Schox 1 for Girls 60-acre estate in Pennsylvania's 









fh ‘ Lang Art, Music, Express ial, Busi 
I sand Household M: -ment ( l Pr ti Catalog 

CHRISTINE F. Bye, President, 

Bo }, West CHester, Pa 

WYOMING SI SEMINARY 

4 co-educational school where boys and girls get a vision of the 
highest purposes of life. College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science Military training, Gym 
nasium and Athletic FT ields 75th year. Endowed—low rates 
Catalog 

L. L. SpraGcue, D.D., President KINGSTON, Pa 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory College 
Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citize irses 227 
acres on Neshaminy Creék. Athletics s. Friends’ management 

G. A, Watton, A.M., Principal, 

Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
The beautiful and healthful loc: 

buildings, patronage, exy 

moral influence, make a 

bovs College or busines 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT 


ounds, homelike 
nstruction, high 









W AYNE (M: iin Line of P.R.R.), P 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


I ed 174 Ar r ler f b ( re 1 
tor 1 business co S r, Interme J I De 
Vigor i 1 mili if \ 

The Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal 
Box 30, NAZARE Pa 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 


business Under Christian asters from the great universities 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
pots of America New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write 


for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irving, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 


College Preparatory. Established and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work. 
Recreation balanced with study lodern stone buildings Junior 
School. Parents and boys invited to call. Address 





REGISTRAR, SWARTHMORE, Pa 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


College Preparatory. Music, Oratory, Business Agriculture 


All athletics 20-acre campus Scholarships Development of 
Character and Training for Service our au Juntor School for 

inger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 

Oscar S. Krieset, D.D., Box 100, PENNSBURG, Pa 
KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Prepares for college or technical school High, healthful loca 
tion Faculty of experts Individual attenti Extensive 






cou 





unds if course and ter 3 Football and baseball 
held Gymnasium with swim g pool Addre 


Dr. A. W. WILson, Jr., President, 





Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. 


ACERWOOD TU TORING SCHOOL 


or boys and girls who need individual instruction to make nor 
aaa Kin iteanet n to High School: Industrial Arts Do 
mestic Science. Music ; Gardening. Ethical Training 
Home Lite Medical Adequate Buildings. Large 
Campus. Outdoor Li miles from Phila. Booklet 
Miss DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


A select school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 
tion and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 
paralysis, spinal affections,and all defects of speech. Unusual advan 
tages for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
kind Highest endorsemen Booklet 

Craupia M. Repp, Principal, LANSDOWNE, Pa. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


for Young Wome 











In finest r ial sect f National Capital Iwo years" 
ourse for High hool gra a general at pecial courses. 
Domest “ ae 

EpWarp \\ TOMPSON, Princiy 

nnecticut Avenue ASHI 
COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GER. S 

A disti g to a si {«¢ the best 
\merican i lege preparatory, m ( liegiate 

urse ¥ tion vall « M 
xpressi ) r retarial Department Open 

idy hall and All ‘ 

CHARLOTTE ( »9EN Everett, Pr 


| < h St 


- WasHINGTON, D. C. 


NATIONAL PARK ay 





w the higher iu ! ing W xte 1 courses of 
acne lleciate work high scl H. et mi Flor 
e, Art i Crafts, Mu I ting, Dr atic A ystem 
idy of the Nat ( t JAMIE FE. AMENT, A.M Ph.D. 
L.D., § I tto Registra 
Box I REST (LE M I 1, D. C., Suburbs). 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 


A resider und day school for Gir 
Lucy Mapetra Wt \.B., Head M 
(Mrs. D L. Wing 
330 roth S VASHINGTON, D. C, 


| The Army and ‘Nav y rap wegen School 


Pr uildin ( 


hs pa 


yttage 
1asium anc 





for any lege 6 n co 





WASHINGTON, I 


St. Albans. The National Cathedral School for Bo 








Beautiful campus of 40 acr ( ege preparat ( 
and r spor One 1 I er eve oat 
pupils Bishop of We ice f € ae T 
Write for descriptive “ k 

Wa. H. Cuurcna, Hez WASHINGTON, D. 
GUNSTON HALL 

4 School for Girls. Established 18 College Preparatory, P 
graduate and business « Domestic Science Re 
Athletics inder trained [ 

Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Prin il, 

1916 Florida Ave., Wasutncton, D. (¢ 

FAIRMONT 

4 rare combination of outdoor lif h the unique advantage 1 
the National Capital Regular 1 special course M Art 
Expression, Domestic rts 1 Science Advanced f 
High School graduates Supervised athlet nd 
\ddress 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSA WASHINGTON, D. 





MARYLAND 





TOME SCHOOL 


)EPOS M 
The Garrison Forest School for Girls 
Garrison (near Baltimore), Md \ hool with all cit 
advantages in the beautiful Gree Spring Valley Intermediate 
and College Preparatory ( Irses I rding Department limite 


to twenty-five. Outdoor sports en raged. H 
Catalogue, address Miss MARY Mor ICRIEFFE 
cipal. ( 


wseback riding. | 
LIVINGSTON, Prir 
+ARRISON Post Office, Md. 


| 





NOTRE ‘DAME OF MARYLAND 
4 College for Women—A School for Girls—conducted by the Sct 
Sisters of Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—t evel 
true womanhood. Modern buildings in a beautit park of 64 acres 
Basketball, tennis, horseback ri ling, hockey. Instructors all special 
ists. Regular and elective rses. Music, Art. Write for catalog 
( eeaias Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses 





College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science; 


lusic; Expression. Advantages 10 miles from Baltimore 
eproof buildings; Strong faculty; 65 years’ history Cat 
logue. Address 
Box D, Md 


LUTHERVILLE 


LATIN SCHOOL 
th year. Preparatory and Academi The 
n for college. Faculty of college - traine " 
men. Selected students. Cultt advant 
nally beautiful home. Catalog 
Miss Witmor, A.B., Headmistress 
12! St. Paul Street, 


THE GIRLS’ LA 


College 






ages due to locat 


ex 


RALTIMORE, Md 





VIRGINIA 





HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN - 


Founded 1842 


Four year College Course 
Admission by ce ficate or examination. 
Degree accepted tor graduate work ading ul Siti« 





President, Box 301, Deane, Va. 


Miss Matty L. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGS 


Historic Junior ( Girls and Young 


Cocke, 


Women. 57th year 








500 Social i 4 Two-year Coll Courses Preparator 
ind Finishing Courses Mu \ 1, Domestic Science 
lennis, Basketb: al Gymnasium from many state 
ideal climate. N sectarian 

ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M., 201 College Place, 


PETERSBURG, Va 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Piedmont 


Region. 





Ideal 

Prepares for Colleges, universities, busine and G 
Academies 

Modern equipment, home influence trong faculty, select 
tronage, Special Department f ull 5 

For catalogue, addre 

Col. Ropert A. Burte Supt 

Box \, DANVILLE, \ 


When writing to schools 


please mention Harper’s 








SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 












for women. Standard college A.B. and B.S Degree 
~cognized by all t -rsitic raduate work N 
ate ry de ~ Berth it Students certificate f 
cred schools. | “ue a Idre ss the Reg 
> EMILIS Watts McVEa, ‘AM. Litt.D., President 
Box 11, SWEET Briar, V: 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 











In the baal of Virgin a, fam for health and beauty Ele 
tive, Preparat« und Ju r ¢ co Musik 
Expression. De smesti Science Catalogue \ iiveus 

Mattie P. Harris, Pr 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOAatTWwRIGHT, Vice-President, 

Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 





THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 





yur children is perhaps the 1 
ity it 


adverti 


st important choice you have 


ike If you have diff aking a selection from among t} 








» number of schools 1 in this issue, feel perfectly free 





write us for informat and suggestions, stating the k 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the 
f vhom assistance is requested 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


\aaazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


FLORIDA 





FLORIDA MILITARY and 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Military-Naval Ground School of Aviation Loca 

on exceptionally healthful, on bluff overlooking St 
John’s River, twenty-eight miles south of Jackson 
ville Buildings large and modernly equipped; 
many rooms have private baths. 250-acres arge 


golf course 
Enrollment past 


mineral spring on grounds. g-hole con 


rete tennis courts. Opera house 


year from 19 state Personal attention and in 
truction for each cadet Graduates admitted on 
rtificate to leading universities and West Point 


an ,1dmitted from seventh to twe ‘ifth grades All 
charges from $585 to $635. Catalogue Addres 


Col. GEORGE W. HULVEY, Superintendent 





ALABAMA 


Marion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 


~— 2 


TT iI 


= 


ME 


Superb equipment 
Patronage from ev- 
and territory of the 


Union and from foreign coun- ~= 
Ideally located in the 


Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt which 
the Government found most satisfactory for train- 


so-acre 
campus 
ery 


State 


tries 





ing soldiers. Complete preparatory and college 








MAGNOLIA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
The large volume chool and 
college advertising that ear 
every 1 ic ol 


i it a school reference 
tnat 1 ivailabl at all times 
Ther 1 advantage in being 


presented in every issue 











courses. Unlimited private tutoring without ex- 
tra charge. Junior and Senior R.O.T.C. Com- 
plete equipment for military training. Tactical 
st aff from the Army and U.S. Naval Academ 
Army and Navy Department 

Coaching courses for entrance 
Annapolis and West Point; College 
success and high rank in the Academies; 
Special Courses for competitive examinations for 
appointment to Annapolis and West Point and 
Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. Over 
four hundred young men sent to the Government 
Academies during the War. In 1919 Marion men 


eXaminations te 
Courses to 


insure 


won the principal appointment in every compet- 
itive examination they stood. Rates moderate 
‘ For catalog and information, address 
i Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. Marion, Alabama 





GEORGIA 
BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 


TENNESSEE 
WARD-BELMONT - 


elect patronage 30 states ; pleasant social life; location or Girls and Young Women, offers a six-year course 
s Blue Ridge Mts No, of Atlanta. Standard A.B urse ; embracing two years of college. Reservations for the 19019-1020 
tages ir sic, oratory, art, domestic science, physical session are now being made, and should receive the earliest yx 
tildings including sorority houses, new gym, swimming attention. Address 
Separate ‘‘School"’ for young girls. Catalog ar nd illus'd book. V ARD- BELMONT, 
BRENAU, B E, GAINESVILLE, Ga. Belmont Heights, Box H, NASHVILLE, Tenn 





NORTH CAROLINA 











A SC apie haa THE SOUTH DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
School Information Bureau are Jackson Springs, N. C 
rn ne 2 , > tees An open air school for boys. 
I BR HARP! MAGAZINE Prepares for College and the Scientific Schools. 
j anh S N. ¥ Epwin De Merrtte, A.B., Principal. 
MISSOURI 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
Sot y Dist tive llege for Young Womer 
. ry — ’ Oral School for Deaf Childrer Normal Training S 
peel AL. Instruction in Lip-Reading for Adult D 
I EMER, 1).D 
I s ( ARLES I Department for the Correction Defe Spe 
A PRIVATE SCHOOI | i pe e 
, ur ca Cer I f € 
ARPER'S ) LAGAZINE I k Sq t 8 South Kingshig t 
When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


_ILLINOIS 











FOREST ACADEMY 
I | { ‘ P rat . Mili Rég 
I " t é I arati 


LAKE 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


14 fror Chicag Bc 
tl ! to Chicag 
. 1 PARK 
TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
ibove tl ‘ i Ex 
lx k ed 
l ( Onek M 
7 Ww ODS TOK I Cr 















MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL Bars 
The University School for Girls, Chicago. Ex. eptionally appoint wy 
re-proof building o or king L. ake vite af irding and D I 
P ( ur and elective courses Bag rage ick-rid 
in rt \ h 0. Far 
Ve Mi aR. Haine, A.B.. Pr incip _ ° 
11 Sh D Cuicaco, Ill 1E 
FERRY HALL 
College puspernt ry and gene high sch | courses, t 
ior college w ork ind sp al instruc m in music, ex SA 
4 1 a Scit Located cturesque w and . 
e acre yn th hore of La M ichiga 8 miles from t 
( I atalog, addre I 
M I E R. TREM ! Box 302, Lake Fi 


REST, lil I 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Yo ng Women. 2 years College, 4 years Acadet 


Music, Art, Expression, Home Econ mics, Secretarial and Teache TI 
( irses. Certificate privileges. 35 ac 3. 8 buildings. 67th y f 
separate building 1d year academic students Catalog : 





Rev. Wa. P Me Ken, De in 


Box 604, Mr. CARROLL, Ill 


A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

















| il rse parin g 1 gra i If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from amt = 
pt 1 plays i supe I ‘ urge number of schools advertise this issue, feel per 
" N ( ! Atlo lite t r informati iggestior f ng full ps 
I ™ | B HIARPER'’S MAGAZINE, 
) I Frankl yuare, N. Y - 
A 
OHIO INDIANA , 
MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 
dn . : ~ : c ‘ 1 The catalog describes the far us ( 
| ( acre camp m Lake Maxinkuckee, t erb arr f buil _ 
| P Send for I 
1AN Ohio Tue COMMANDING OFFICER, CULVER, Ind 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE A vtec heaven 
| j - +] i I you have d . 
Ex 1 ent ble e vine irge nur rr 
Sch I t " 
t I \USTI I OF \ 
MINNESOTA 
Cc OL L EGE OF SAINT TERESA | SHATTUCK | 
pi. .2e 3 l of Regent Pre ator Military drill an ipline under [ 
the A t ny Holds Me -m be Wat iD. artr nt Reserve Officers Trait Cory \ 
the N. ob nly Standard degree i — a aide 
t I t t C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headr tcr 


th \ Tne S I \ wa. Mint 


ST. MARY’ Ss HALL 
t 


Dr r A, FARIBAULT, Minn 


A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 








Bishop Whi le in 186¢ Pre r leading col The facilitie F r School Informat \ . 
lege I ' h gener i ju t lleg Excellent ad mm 1 for any additional assistance u sel 
vanta mus and art Write for catalogue the ort ; eal : ; 

| FRANK A. McEtwaltne, D.D., Rect 
M 1y Louise Lows Pr Set I I HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
FARIBAULT, Minn. Franklin Square, N. ¥ 
JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY KEMPER HALL 
: nine so R ugt 7 . Er - ; —_ Me Be = me Se a th year 4 secondary school for girls, under th ha 
“ oer gy oe ahs an Canute tak Sisters of St. Mary (Episcoy North Shore between ( 
: H iM ke College I " ind Gener al ¢ ( 
, . logue \ddress 
Box 3 L, DeLarietp, Waukesha County, Wis He SECR ARY Kemper Hall, Kenosna, Wis 





Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


\ American College-p ra 
. } Lake Gene G im 
be iH g ur ind naval in 1 
I os a ating and lighting 

I Pb ixe i io iniforms and a 
7 k n \ Or t wl 

! ally and as refined g ] 
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ate : t Geining for Authorship § a 


; How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your lite rary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable 

Turn your ideas into dollars. 


lite maga-~ 


zines sell more 


oo) Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 


than just “space. 
They sell INFLU- D Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
in for many years editor of L ippincott s Magazine, and 


' 
| 
| 
ms taff of lit experts. ( t tive criticis 
ENCE. With- | : Seceh, hasean’ Soleeel ateten aur enenaes 
out INFLUENCE 


Magazine space -1s 


mu 
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One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
| written mostly in spare time — “play work,” he calls it 
| Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
N) her first course. Anothér, a busy wife and mother, is 

Isl averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 





There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 

y " 
no more valuable | writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the ish faculties of higher institu 






tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editor 
than wall space ] recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses 
. 
sh The Writer's Librerg. We also publish The Writer's Monthle 
valuable for its { ; the arket. Besides ‘ 


er @ manuscript 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 

Please address 
The Home e Correspondence School 4 Gj 
Deptt. 75, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 


} Mati 
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When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








Sterling Fiction 








By 
Julian Street 





AFTER THIRTY 


The gay, clever, and 
amusing story of a married 
man’s philanderings and his 


hnal taming. Frontispiece 


Price $1.50 





A WOMAN 
NAMED SMITH 


By Marie Conway Oemler 


Another delightful Southern 
love story by the author of 
Slippy McGee.” Pr $1.00 


GREEN TIMBER 
TRAILS 


By 
William Gerard Chapman 


Stories of wild life in the 
northern forests \ book for 
all lovers of the great outdoors. 
Beautifulky illustrated Pric 


$y 00. 


By Phyllis Bottome 


Pr $1 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


A mystery story involving a 


Price $1.6 


THE MESSENGER 


By Elizabeth Robins 


A thnilling spy story in which a girl 1 pitted against the dere 
tives from Scotland Yard. The scenes are 


(America. Pr $1.75 


laid in England and 


YELLOW MEN SLEEP 


By Jeremy Lane 


\n extraordinary and exhilarating story about a_ beautiful 
\merican girl who is held prisoner by trickery in a hidden em- 
pire in the Desert. of Gobi. P $1.60 





PEGGY-ELISE 

By 
Frederick Arnold Kummer 
and Mary Christian 


SORCERY 


By 
Francis Charles MacDonald 





“A tale of island magic 
and wizardry, unfolding like | 
a strange tropical flower 
through the hours of a 
single nighr.”’ Richmond 


Times Di patch Price $1.35 


PARVATI 


By Robert Chauvelot 


An enthralling love story of 


artist lifein Paris. Price $1.6¢ 


CAKE UPON 
THE WATERS 


Ry Zoe Akins 





‘ \ bright and breezy story 
\ romance of present- 


day India translated from ' ‘ 
the French by Helen Daven- burglary and millions of dol- 
port Gibbons. Price $1.50 lars. Price $1.50. 


about a charming widow, a 





THE GIRL IN THE MIRROR 





A SERVANT OF REALITY By 


Stacy Aumonier 


THE QUERRILS 


\ charming story of a 
well-bred English family 
who try in vain to keep out 





A powerful and dramatic story with a surprise ending. Did 
Anthony love the vivacious Kitty so much that he killed her? 


f the family circle the ugly 


realities of tife. 


Price $1.60 


group of theatrical people. It 
is remarkably well done and moves with exhilarating speed 














At All Booksellers T 





HE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


Published by New York City 





























As Interesting as Fiction 





THE COMMAND IS FORWARD 7 


By Sgt. Alexander Wollcott 


\ collection of- the best st 
The Stars and Stripes,’ 


Py, 
i 


A CHILDHOOD IN BRITTANY 
EIGHTY YEARS AGO 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


The charming story of a chiidhood 


h in romance na d custom 


OUT OF 
THE RUINS 
By George B. Ford 


A vivid picture of the wreck 
age Germany left behind in 
tran and Belgium [/] 

¥> 


p 
i 


“ 


MY ESCAPE 
FROM GERMANY 


By Eric A. Keith 


Ss and drawing 


mplete hles of which are now price 





By 
Georges Duhamel 


THE HEART'S 
DOMAIN 


The beautiful and thrill- 





re} rinted fron 


ing record of a great soul's 


adventures among the ter- 








constitutes them 


rors of pessimism, by the 
d in a section of France, author of “ Civilization 
wy = Price $1.50 
— = 
™ THE ADVENTURES 


AMERICAN 
FOREIGN TRADE 
By Charles M. Pepper 
A survey of world markets and 
the nature of the trade which \n authoritative account of 


Price $2.50 the Peace Conference written 
to amuse as well as to inform. 


THE NEW MAP re. Ft Cee 
OF AMA IRELAND AND 
Herbert Adams Gibbons ENGLAND 


By Edward R. Turner 


OF THE 
FOURTEEN POINTS 


By Harry Hansen 








An interesting and authori 
tative book on Europe and 
America’s relation — economic 
and political—to the continent 


cf Asia Price $2.50 


An impartial history of Ire- 
land desc ribing the events that 
brought about the Irish Ques- 

=| tion Price $3.00 








The dramatic narrative of 
author's three attempts to 
scape f German Pr 
-_ 
Buy 


Helen Davenport 
Gibbons 


PARIS VISTAS 


An intimate view of Paris 
by the author of “A Little 
France.” 





Gray Home in 
Illustrated from 16 draw- 
ings by Lester G. Hornby 


Price $3.50 





WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
By Frederick O’Brien 

Che vivid and exciting narrative of a man who lived one year 
among the cannibals of the Marquesas Islands in the South Seas 
Illustrated Price $4 00 
FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO REAR-ADMIRAL 
By Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N. 


With stimulating vigor and a delightful sense of humor the 
author has recorded in this book the story of his forty-nine vears 
in the U. S. Navy. Jllustrated. Price $6.00 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. 2» Edwin E. Slosson 


\ popular explanation of what chemistry is doing for the world 
\s fascinating as a romance Illustrated Pr $2 so 














At All Booksellers 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


























DOUBLEDAY, 


PAGE & CO. 











New Publications 














fwETER B. KYNE. Not even the cruise 

iI of the Argonauts was as strange and 

eventful as the voyage of the S. S. 
Maggie and her gallant crew, Phineas P 
Scraggs, captain and owner, Adelbert Gibney, 
mate, Bartholomew McGuffey, engineer, and 
Neils Halverson, crew. 

From hauling garden truck, they came to as- 
sist a little routine revolution, establish a new 
dynasty in the South Sea Islands, and under 
take the remunerative profession of pearl fish 
ing, and end as Read THE GREEN 
PEA PIRATES, a book of humor and adven- 
ture. Net, $1.50. 








~@RANCIS T. HUNTER is an American 
i naval officer and a crack tennis player, 

wh» came in close personal contact with 
the four sea leaders. He knows the sea through 
active and arduous service, and the brave, plain 
men who sailed it. His book BEATTY, JEL- 
LICOE, SIMS, and RODMAN, throws an un- 
conventional side light on four great Navy men. 
Net, $2.50. 


LFRED OLLIVANT has created another 
lovable character; and he has opposed to 
him a dwarfed and ugly soul, by strange 

coincidence his own brother. Their opposite 
growth into manhood, and their opposite ap- 
proach to the love of the same woman, makes 
TWO MEN a powerful and moving story. 
Net, $1.60. 





ILLIAM M. ODOM has written what is 

the first complete and authoritative 

treatise on Italian furniture design—A 
HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE. 
This is the second volume. The work contains 
photographs of priceless pieces never before re- 
produced. Its delving into the personal and 
historical influences, which affected the evolu- 
tion of style, gives the story a background of 
intense human interest. 








“AOOTH TARKINGTON and HARRY 
15} LEON WILSON. Bolshevism in 

America! A play. These two popular 
American humorists use the method of Voltaire; 


they laugh it out of existence. THE GIBSON 
UPRIGHT. Net, $1.25. 





HENRY. A dozen of O. Henry’s short 

@ *tOries never published before in a pop 

ular edition have been gathered together 

here and added to the uniform edition of his 
works. His last story in included. Anecdotes, 
reminiscences and appreciations by Stephen 
Leacock, William Lyon Phelps, Arthur W. 
Page, Vachell Lindsay, Christopher Morley, 
and others, bring the man very close to us. 
It is published under the title WAIFS AND 


STRAYS, a name that O. Henry himself 


might have chosen. Cloth, net, $1.65; leather, 
$2.50. 


ALPHONSO SMITH an authority on 

English literature, undertakes the task 

of formally introducing the numerous 
new words and the new meanings of old words, 
in our growing and changing language. He 
selects typical sentences in which the meaning 
of the new word becomes clear by its relation 
with the others and calls his book appropri- 
ately, NEW WORDS SELF - DEFINED. 
Net, $1.25. 





RTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE. 
Nearly every one of the great novelists 
has written some scenes of Paris. Being 
adventurous souls, they explored the quaint 
and unfamiliar. It is this quaint and un- 
familiar Paris that is drawn for us in THE 
PARIS OF THE NOVELISTS. Net, 2.50. 





@7 AWRENCE F. ABBOTT was intimately 
By associated with Theodore Roosevelt, both 

personally and officially, as editor of The 
Outlook. He had exceptional opportunities 
of seeing Roosevelt, the citizen, the statesman, 
and the first officer of the nation. And his 
IMPRESSIONS OF THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT is a faithful portrait of the man. Net, 
$3.00. 





AX ROHMER has written no weirder 

mystery, has created no more sinister, 

more subtly Oriental characters than in 
THE QUEST OF THE SACRED SLIPPER. 
It is the three-cornered struggle between the 
Oriental, a clever American crook, and Scotland 
Yard, for the last relic of Mohamet. Net, 
$1.50. 
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Give 


THE POCKET NATURE LIBRARY 

Four delightful volumes that will intro- 
duce and put you on friendly terms with the 
birds, trees, flowers and butterflies—that will 


- 


give you the “choice bits’? on the home 
life of the birds—that will tell you how 
many schools the butterfly must eraduate 


from, and just what the story of the tree is. 
You'll know which birds help to keep the 


insects off the flowers and trees—which ones 


ire the friends of mankind. Do not miss 
the charming stories told in a nontechnical 
language. Remember the colors are true 
See them before presenting them. 
Si} me Flexible Bindu 1843 Pa 
and White—5% x 3M a Inc! 
© 7 { S Ci T) 


EVERYONE IS A 
Nature Lovers! 


Your 


this 1s. 


Friends are 


og THE “ALL-YEAR-ROUND” GIFT <%0% 


Library’’ or “The Pocket Garden Library”’ 
true pocket dictionary to the birds, butterflies, trees and flowers. 


Pocket 


“The Pocket Nature 
or both. They are the 


THE POCKET GARDEN LIBRARY 

Four volumes full of illustrations by thir- 
teen of the best flower artists. Lhe text 1s 
authoritative and gives you the family his- 
tory of 800 very hne old-fashioned garden 
flowers. You'll find these flowers all about 
you, but do you know them by name? 
These books take them all through the year 
Flowers of Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter are treated, each in a separate volume. 
After you have read these books you will wish 
to surround your home with all these varieties 
you have come to know so intimately. Maal 
the Coupon to-day and inspect the books. 
1400 Pictures Full Color—z212 1n Black 
eal for Field Use—A Clever Index 
Nature Dictionary. 


NATURE LOVER 


Observe them closely and you will see how true 
\ little tree in their yard, a flower in their window or a bird in a cage in their home 


will prove it. Now you know the “all-year-round”’ gift that will surely please—THE 
Pocket Nature Lisrary or [THE Pocket GARDEN LiBRary, or both. 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR CHILDREN 
It is a fact that those who are taught to flowers. What a lovely opportunity for 
love Nature from infancy develop into 


broad-minded men and women. A study of 
the great men and women of the world shows 
that they loved the open country, the 
flowers, the birds and all the wonderful 
beauties that Nature unfolds with the sea- 
sons. You make no mistake when you give 
this set to a child for, as you well know, a 
child loves colored pictures, and these books 
are full of them—birds, trees, butterflies and 


INSPECT THESE COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 
Nature books are 


ing feeling in 


in demand. There ts 
America have not appre- 
ciated the beauties about us in the past and people 
are getting back to Nature in its fullness. 
Go back with them. If you are a Nature Lover 
vou will want these books; if you are 
be a Nature Lover after you see this set. We will 
send box if you 
and we will send the 
We will then 


fot the Pocket Garden and $s.0 


a grow- 
that we 


to live 
not you will 


holly-covered 
Just mail the coupon today 


them in a wish 


books for your five-day inspection 
bill vou for $6.0 


for the Pocket Nature set. If you want both we 
wall give them both for $10.« You save a 
Dollar on this and can make two presents 


Consider 


Mail the Coupon Now 


coming and the sets won't last 


Christmas is 


them to learn the birds by their colors, to 
develop in them habits of close observation 

that rare quality that is so necessary in 
later life. Give your child this chance to 
show his or her love of Nature—it is a great 
virtue that will save him from many pit- 


falls. But do 


not think that this set 1s 
merely a child’s library on Nature See 
it and understand just what is in these 
books. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me THE Pocket GARDEN LIBRARY If I like 
it I'll keep it, forwarding my check or money order for $6.00 
upon notice trom you at the end of five days inspection 
Otherwise I'll return the set The inspection is free You 


) pay all postal charges 


Please send me 
it I'll keep it 


ipon 


THE Pocket NATURE 
forwarding my check 
notice trom you at the 
Otherwise I'll return the set 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| are to pay all postal charges 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


LIBRARY If I like 
or money order for $5.00 
end of five inspection 


rhe free You 


days 


inspection i 


Please send me both 
THE Pocket NATURE LIBRARY 
heck or money order for $10.0 
the end of five days inspection 


Tue Pocket GarpEN LiBRaRY and 
If I like them I'll send my 
upon notice from you at 

I save one dollar by this and 

you are to pay all postal charges just the same 
Check the set or sets you wan‘ Remember the saving of 


one 


dollar for both sets. Do you wish the holly-covered 
box? Yes oO 
Doubleday, Page & Co.,GardenCity,N.Y. | S°"" 
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Every Man a 
Modern Scientist 


Let us consider for a moment what SCIENCE is generally believed to be and what 
Science really is. 


Today we live scientifically. We practice science in every branch of our living. We 
conduct our business scientifically. In fact, everything we do today is done scientifically. 
Science generally today plays an important part in all branches of the business world. 


This is the definition of Science as followed editorially by SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Science today is such an important subject that more people are interested in it now 
than ever before. 


The added interest of our business men in such subjects as are to be found in 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN may perhaps be due largely to the views so freely expressed by 
many of our leading men, to the effect that we are now entering upon a period of devel- 
opment which will continue for the next ten or fifteen years, and which will far surpass 
any amount of business done in any previous period of development in our history. 


It cannot be considered that SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has not a diversified appeal. 
Look at a few of the articles in a single issue and note the diversity: 


Some Ingenious Solutions of the Telephone That Registers Calls In 
High-Cost-of-Building Problem One’s Absence 

Expansion and Contraction of Ce- Salvage by Floating Towers of Con- 
ment crete 

The Science of Tennis A Window Shade That Stays Put 

Our Technical Achievement in the Greenhouses That Move About On 
Great War Rails 


You cannot afford to be without the 
ae ee 


Harpers 109 | SCIENTIFIC 


Scientific American Publishing Company 


SCIENTIFIC. AMERICAN AMERICAN 


Woolworth Bldg New York It is the supplement to the thinking man’s 


r a 5. é rr Ss 
iain heidi alla itietaliiticies Wien dente nnn ieee ibis newspaper. $5.00 a year for 52 number 


: 
| 

co ee ee = Scientific American 
Publishing Company 
| Woolworth Bldg. :: New York 
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Do You Like to Look at 


Pictures? 


And do you like to get, in flashes 
of pictorial inspiration, a real 1 
sight into the spirit and tempera 
ment of the real America? 

\lso do you consider it impor- 
tant to be amused and cheered up? 

Then take a look at America’s 
leading weekly humorous paper, 


Life 
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Every Man a 
Modern Scientist 


Let us consider for a moment what SCIENCE is generally believed to be and what 
Science really is. 

Today we live scientifically. We practice science in every branch of our living. We 
conduct our business scientifically. In fact, everything we do today is done scientifically. 
Science generally today plays an important part in all branches of the business world. 


This is the definition of Science as followed editorially by SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Science today is such an important subject that more people are interested in it now 
than ever before. 


The added interest of our business men in such subjects as are to be found in 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN may perhaps be due largely to the views so freely expressed by 
many of our leading men, to the effect that we are now entering upon a period of devel- 
opment which will continue for the next ten or fifteen years, and which will far surpass 
any amount of business done in any previous period of development in our history. 


It cannot be considered that SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has not a diversified appeal. 
Look at a few of the articles in a single issue and note the diversity: 


Some Ingenious Solutions of the Telephone That Registers Calls In 
High-Cost-of-Building Problem One’s Absence 

Expansion and Contraction of Ce- Salvage by Floating Towers of Con- 
ment crete 

The Science of Tennis A Window Shade That Stays Put 

Our Technical Achievement in the Greenhouses That Move About On 
Great War Rails 


You cannot afford to be without the 
ee 


‘Sete American Publishing Company ! SCIENTIFIC 
Publishers of ~ | 
scientiFic AMERICAN ~ AMERICAN 


Woolworth Bldg New York | It is the supplement to the thinking man’s 
; 5 ay 

Please enter my subscription for one year for which I enclose $5 newspaper. $: 00 a year for 52 numbers 

Please enter my subscription for 10 weeks for which I encl 


| Scientific American 
Publishing Company 
| Woolworth Bldg. :: New York 
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Do You Like to Look at 


Pictures? 


And do you like to get, in flashes 
of pictorial inspiration, a real in- 
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sight into the spirit and tempera 
ment of the real America? 


} \lso do you consider it impor 
tant to be amused and cheered up? 
| Then take a look at America’s 
leading weekly humorous paper, 
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At. C & Woy Cakbudge 3 - a 


INOS KF 
the private of the American A ss IZ Y 
Expeditionary Forces who 4438 
made off with the honors as  AQCHA x 
the foremost American artist wis bg 
of the war, is now drawing for \ Si tegen 


THE HOME SECTOR 


~— “A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIAN “—\__,, 


<r eee ameaane a 





CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER OF THE A. E. F. 


You will find The Home Sector a frank, informative cheerful magazine, 
devoted and dedicated to the four million eight hundred thousand men who 
served under the American flag in the great war. 

A. A. Wallgren—the incorrigible Wally of the Marines—whose comic 

rawings are known to every doughboy who got to France, is also drawing 
ior this new magazine, which has enlisted the services of the men who wrote 
or drew nearly all of the material which appeared in the celebrated journal 
of the A. E. F. 

The Home Sector contains news from every old Yank sector from 
California to Coblenz. It contains news of interest to all former service 
men, humor in abundance, anecdotes, editorials, many other features, 
and places at the disposal of all former soldiers and sailors— 


SERVICE, a department which will try to clear up the misunderstanding and doubt 
existing inthe minds of most former service men about War Risk Insurance, Liberty 
Loan bonds, back pay, travel pay, pensions, bonuses, legislation—state and national 

and the dozens of other questions now perplexing discharged soldiers and sailors 


All these are reasons why The Home Sector belongs on the reading-table 
of every American home that showed a service flag. 


On News-stands Every Wednesday 
10 Cents a Copy 


$5 a year. Write for Special Combination Offer. Agents Wanted 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 






































MARK TWAIN 
SALE CLOSES 
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Laugh and Grow Young Many times in the past few years 
















Today our great men know you have said to yourself, “1 mu 
at to forget their cares, they about th» anh get that set of Mark Twain 
t know how to laugh. Not Wink Tasman Doly, don’t want my children to grow up 
‘aa ete Semel Se ain without him.” 
lease cor nf nassit es ot WW 
augh a passing t spat fk , , ; 
a pretty folly, but the deep, Ct and Rete But now the time has come when to- 
lesome laughter that wells morrow will not do as well as today 
from the heart We not only have to raise the price 
u can forget the cares and wehavetoclose the little payment sale. 
lens of ur day if you Everybody loves the man who laughs. Before you see another Mark | wain 
Ww the laughter that bub- He IS at peace with the world at peace advertiseme nt you will have misse | 
and twinkles through the with himse : He is a success in life—in your last chance to get his imperish- 
es of Mark Twain business and at home able work at a low price. 
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SERVICE, a department which will try to clear up the misunderstanding and doubt 

existing in the minds of most former service men about War Risk Insurance, Liberty 

Loan bonds, back pay, travel pay, pensions, bonuses, legislation—state and national 
and the dozens of other questions now perplexing discharged soldiers and sailors 


All these are reasons why The Home Sector belongs on the reading-table 
of every American home that showed a service flag. 
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The most amazing case yet made against Germany 
is found in the revelations of the man who was 


the brain of her all-powerful Great General Staff. 


LUDENDORFF’S 
OWN STORY 


frankly admits many of the charges that have been made against 
Germany; it sets forth in detail one thing after another which the 
world has suspected but not known; lays bare officially the inside 
facts. 


No book that the war has produced, or probably will pro- 


duce, throws such a clear light on its conduct, and the final outcome. 


And in addition it is a report of the various campaigns by the 
man actually in supreme command of the German armies. 
Ludendorff is admittedly one of the great tacticians produced by 


the war. And he makes clear not only the reasons for German 


success, gradual failure and final disaster, but those back of 


fluctuating Allied fortunes and final Allied victory. 


A book of tremendous immediate importance as well as per- 
manent value. A book for every thinking man and woman to 


read and discuss. 
LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 


Two volumes, many maps and illustrations. $7.50 
(Ready Shortly) 
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IRELAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
By George Creel 


HE former Chairman of the Committee of Public Information has written 

the full story of Erin’s Seven Century struggle for liberty. In his vivid 
pages Shane the Proud and Hugh O'Neill live again—He gives for the first 
time the “inside history” of Home Rule—He handles the so-called ‘UIster 
Problem” in detail—Follows Sinn Fein’s rise to power—Paints the full Picture 
of Tyranny and Persecution, and answers the question, “Can Ireland Stand 
Alone?” Illustrated. $2.00 


BILL SEWALL’S STORY OF T. R. 
By William Wingate Sewall 
ith an Introduction by Hermann Hagedorn 


ILL SEWALL, the guide, who was Colonel Roosevelt’s friend for almost a 
life-time has made, in his own way, a record of this wonderful friendship. 
his quiet, simple man from the Maine woods saw an entirely different side of 
T. R. to that which will be handed down to history. He looks with a loving 
insight into the heart of the great man whose amazing courage and cali ance 
during big-game adventures and frontier clashes is told of in this remarkable 


little book. Illustrated. Post 8v0. Half Cloth. $1.25 


THE YOUNG RUSSIAN CORPORAL 
By Paul Logolevitch 


ERE’S a real story of a real boy who did something big. In a modest yet 

manly way Corporal Paul tells of his experiences both in the war and out 
of it. This brave lad started out to be a concert violinist and before he was 
twelve years old he had played in every European capital. Later he enlisted in 
the Russian Army, and for his bravery was made a corporal and presented with 
an honor medal from the Empress of Russia, and after many adventures he 
found himself in the midst of a Russian Revolution. He later came to America 


and learned to speak English well enough to urge the American workmen to speed 
up the work on the ships and ammunition. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.35 


THE LIFE OF ARTEMUS WARD 
By Don C. Seitz 


MERICA has produced no more interesting figure than the great humorist, 
Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne), the printer’s boy from a Maine 

country town, who made the whole nation laugh at his droll wit, and on the 
; eve of his early death conquered fashionable London. This first biography is 
so complete and authoritative that it may stand as the permanent record of 
his life and work. Illustrated. 





$2.00 
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THE GREAT DESIRE By Alexander Black 


¥ it love, honor, fame, money—what are people after, anyway? ‘That was the 
question Anson Grayl asked of New York when he came to that “City of 
the Successfully Single,” an unworldly and enquiring young man. He wanted 
to write a book—The Great Desire—in which he would answer that question. 
And instead, Life picked him up and made him live the book he would have 
written and answered the great question in terms of his own experience. Here 
is New York, the City of To-day: a group of real and interesting people. $1.75 


THE PROMISES OF ALICE 
By Margaret Deland 


N exquisite romance for those who still thrill to the scent of lavender and 
old lace—for those who would be glad to escape for an hour from this 
noisy modern world into a quiet corner of an old New England town and live 
through the romance of an old-fashioned girl. You would smile to see Alice on 
Broadway, but you will love her own setting—Eternal Youth with its eternal 
strength of love and conscience. : Illustrated. Post 8vo. $1.40 


SYLVIA & MICHAEL By Compton Mackenzi 


YLVIA SCARLETT, already known to Mr. Mackenzie’s readers, (and if 

you don’t know her she is worth meeting!) turns up in Russia a vagabond 
cabaret singer, having left behind her the safety and success: she had found 
England. Through Russia, Rumania and Serbia, Sylvia makes her way, 
having one adventure after another and learning much about life as she faces 
it under the heightened stress of war. In the debacle of Serbia, she and Michael 
Fane are thrown together, and caught up and hurled into the thick of great 
events. In the end they find love and peace. $1.75 


GOING WEST By Basil King 


HE story of a love that extended beyond death, and bridged the gulf with a 
message from the man who died fighting in France to his wife who waited at 
home. Besides her great love, Molly had a sublime faith that “Death is swal- 
lowed up in Victory,” and Charles’s message comes as its vindication. Molly 
gains, too, a deeper spiritual understanding of immortality and a basis for true 
Christian belief. Readers of Mr. King’s “Abraham’s Bosom” will find in this 
“an even finer piece of literary work, and a more conclusive proof, that, as 
Maeterlinck said, “There are no dead.” Paper Boards. 75 cents 
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MICHAEL FORTH By Mary Johnston 


e IRIAM and I were happy... . But still we saw the star—some star that 
1 drew. Love must go there. Love must broaden its beam.” 

“There will still be a ‘then’ and a ‘next.’ How are you going to stop the 
impetus of you or of me?” 

Here are the powerful themes of “‘Michael Forth’’—love and immortality. 
lhe two strongest of human desires. 

A great novel, done masterfully on a large and colorful canvas. ‘The period 
is that of reconstruction in the South following on our Civil War. Miss John- 
ston’s large and distinguished public will welcome ‘* Michael Forth” as one of 
the great examples of her fine and enduring art. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.75 


ROGERS -ISMS By Will Rogers 
The Cowboy Philosopher on Prohibition 


F' )LLOWING the famous cowboy’s popular book, “* The Cowboy Philosopher 
on the Peace Conference,’ comes another collection of humorous epigrams, 
this time on the world-discussed subject, prohibition. ‘‘ Now a Prohibitionist,” 
says Mr. Rogers, “is a man or woman who 1s so self-satished with himself that 
he presents himself with a medal, called the ‘Croix de Perfect He.’ He gives 
himself this medal because he is now going to start to meddle in everybody's 
business but his own. Look at these towns and people after Prohibition has 
hit them; everybody looks like they had just had a puncture and no extra tire.” 
Chere are very few of those serious points that have been knots to the public 
mind that the author does not unravel with his light-hearted philosophy. 
Printed paper boards. 16mo. 60 cents 


The Cowboy Philosopher on the Peace Conference 


s YU can’t tell war from peace without this book,” says Will Rogers. ‘“‘I was 
going to write a book on the war, but I heard that some fellow had already 
done it.” In this little book are -included all this humorist’s epigrams con 
cerning’ the Peace Conference Printed boards, 1t6mo, 60 cents 


FROM THE LIFE By Harvey O’ Higgins 


KFOE went on the theory that truth is stranger than fiction; and that to 

make fiction stronger than truth one must simulate truth with utter con- 
viction. Mr. O'Higgins does just that in this series of imaginary biographies. 
Here are nine Americans—an author, an actress, a politician, a moving-picture 
star, a promotor, and so on—each done “from the life.” He sketches in back- 
ground and environment, and then centers interest on the one great moment of 
each career. For fiction that so convinces of its reality, one must go back to 
Defoe. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE SOUL SCAR 


THINGS 


HIS is a detective story in which the scientific detective, Craig Kennedy, 

solves a romantic mystery through the psychoanalysis of the dreams of a 
beautiful woman. 

In the novel the woman’s husband, a noted divorce lawyer, has been mur- 
dered and she is accused of the murder. On the lawyer’s desk are found two 
glasses—one showing no traces anything, the other of a deadly poison. 
Yet it is not that poison which killed him, but, as Kennedy quickly discovers, 
the very opposite, a poison which is an antidote for that discovered in the glass. 

What happened in the lawyer’s office on the night he was murdered? Who 
was the murderer? 

Kennedy learns that the accused wife has told her doctor of some amazing 
dreams. By the application of the Freud theory of dreams he discovers that 
she is subconsciously in love with another man, a gripping figure in the case. 

All of Kennedy’s science, in this case, his experimental psychology, is brought 
to bear to learn what the truth is. Strange poisons and clever analysis of 
them figure in the case and lead to weird, uncanny situations. 

Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, about $1.60 


THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


HE biggest problem, the most poignant situation, that any American 

novelist has recently tackled is found in this new book. 

Kenneth Ware, stationed in Paris, is a young American lieutenant of Puri- 
tan upbringing. Andrée, the girl, is of the wonderful womanhood of France. 
Life for her has been tragic; it seems that there is no future. Then Kenneth 
comes along and they fall in love. Can they marry? Can they be happy 
—in America? 

Thousands of letters to Mr. Kelland from men who have been stationed 
overseas, from their mothers, their sweethearts, testify to the truth of the book. 

“I might imagine,” writes one lieutenant, “that it was copied from my experi- 
ence in Paris, it is so similar; and I find it to be far the most interesting book 
| have ever read.” Frontispiece. $1.60 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER SETTLE 
By Montague Glass 


ERE are more adventures of the incomparable Abe and Mawruss. They 
had to go to the Peace Conference—just couldn’t stay away. And being 
there they had to talk about it and everything else in the world. That’s 
enough to guarantee a good time to every one who reads this story. They 
were never funnier and never said more things that happen to be as true as they 
are funny. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.75 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
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THE YELLOW TYPHOON 
By Harold MacGrath 


HE public has learned to expect from Harold MacGrath amusement, thrill 

and unfailing interest in a novel. This new story lives up to all expectations 
The Yellow Typhoon, from whom it takes its name, 1s a woman, a strangely 
wicked woman who, it develops, has a double as good as she herself is wicked. 
Chere are stolen papers, a breathless chase across the Pacific from San Francisco 
to New York, and one thrilling incident after another, before the story reaches 
its astounding dénouement. It is trite to say that this is Mr. MacGrath “at 
his best,” but only that phrase can cover the present case. For here in one 
book are brought together the elements of a novel on which Harold MacGrath 
built his fame, and the book is told in his usual swift-moving and delightful 


style. $1.60 


THE RIDER OF THE KING LOG 
By Holman Day 


H‘ Y)LMAN DAY is at his best in this tense story of love and loyalty, treach- 
ery and intrigue, set against the background of the Great Woods. The 
romantic adventure of life itself stands out stark, clean, alluring; the tang of the 
pines is in its pages, the spume of the churning forest streams, the zest of keen 
forest air, the lure of danger. 


\ charming girl, Clare, just graduated from a fashionable school, and the 
last person in the world, you would say to look at her, to be plunged into the 
bitterness of the conflict between two rival logging concerns in their struggle 
for river rights. But that is what happens, and it is Clare who takes command 
of the Great Temiscouata Company’s destiny when her father, old John Xavier 
Kavanagh, dies. Then there is Donald, who 1s Clare’s right-hand man until he 
proves a traitor; and Kenneth, the chief engineer, who is loyal, and the various 
others who play out the drama of struggle and intrigue with Clare’s happi- 
ness—even her life—as the stake. 


Chis novel, by the author of “‘Where Your Treasure Is,” is big in thrilling 
moments, eager in interest, full of the breadth, the bigness, the freshness of the 
Great Woods itself. Illustrated. $1.75 
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THE CHARM SCHOOL By Alice Duer Miller 


e W, go on! Wimmins can’t think’’—to quote a juvenile male philosopher. 
Austin Bevans was of that same opinion. Women, according to his theory, 
were born to charm. And so, when he inherited a girl’s school, he decided to 
run it himself on the aforesaid theory. Did his theory work? Yes—yjust like 
a charm. Alice Duer Miller has never written more engagingly. And under- 
neath all her wit and fun is a lot of solid truth. School-girls will love this 
book and parents will get some real laughs from its pages. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, $1.40 


THE STRANGER’S BANQUET 
By Donn Byrne 


ERE is the story of Dorrith Keogh, daughter of that old Irish rover of the 


green seas, Shane Butler Keogh, master of ships and men. . . Of an I. W. W. 
agitator who preached social revolution as the prophets of old preached holy 
wars .. . Of Dorry’s brother, and his shallow, vulgar, pretty wife . . . And finally 


of romance and life’s fullest realization as they came to Dorrith herself. Mr. 
Byrne puts the people and incidents before us in a senes of vivid pictures, as 
full of color and richness as though they had been painted by a Zuloaga. 

Post 820, Cloth, $1.60 


ryyY . 
THE IMMORTAL FLAME 
r ad " > ; > , J > , ad > 
By Marie Bjelke Petersen 

HE heroine—Isma Folkestone, a modern Helen, who unsettles the minds 
of men, makes other women jealous, disrupts happy households, but remains 
as good as she is beautiful. Che plot a love story, Isma’s love story. And 
such a woman has one worth reading. The background—the brilliant social 
life of people of wealth and position. The whole—a novel too good to miss. 


5 : ver ) » 7 } $ ~ 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.60 


i 


WHAT OUTFIT, BUDDY? By T. Howard Kelly 


IMMY says: ‘Me and O. D. are you an’ your Buddy, an’ take it from me, 

you'll wanta go along if you start on the A. W. O. L. we went on! It sure 
was the little ol’ personal tour o’ France! An’ if you missed the big show, 
why, I’m tellin’ you, we'll give you the chanst you been lookin’ for.”’ 

Which is Jimmy’s invitation to take a flier in a rare good piece of humor. 
He goes on to say: “This ain’t no war book—nothin’ about savin’ our souls, 
or making the world safe for profiteers, or the League o’ Notions in it—but a 
lot about the heluva good time me an’ O. D. had just the same as you an’ your 


Buddy.” Illustrated. Post 820, Half Cloth, $1.35 
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THE THEATRE THROUGH ITS STAGE 
DOOR By David Belasco 


ee years David Belasco has been the dominating figure in the American 
theatre, and out of the wealth of his long and rich experience he writes 
what is probably, for our generation, the definitive book on the American 
stage, and the great and living art of Drama. In writing this book Mr. 
Belasco opens the stage door and invites us in, saying to the public: ‘‘Here 
are the secrets of my art. Thus | build my productions. I pick my actors so 
| train them in this way. If you would enter the profession of the stage, these 
are your requirements.” Besides much important material concerning the 
theatre as a life-work, Mr. Belasco has given many interesting anecdotes of 


world-famous stars. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


| THE TRIUMPH OF IDEALS 
By Woodrow Wilson 


eae seages with his speech at Mechanics Hall, Boston, at the time of 
his first return from Europe, this collection includes all the President’s 
messages delivered here and abroad up to the time of going to press. It is 


$2.50 





the fifth volume in the series of his public and official utterances since our 
entrance into the war, the previous titles being, ““Why We Are At War,” 
“In Our First Year of War,” ‘‘Guarantees of Peace,” and ‘International 


Ideals.” 


IOmo, $1.00 


OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA 
By Malcolm W. Davis 


HE opportunities which Russia will offer in her coming period of recon- 

struction are here set forth by a man who knows Russia and her people and 
has had a chance to observe the present condition of the country. “First,” 
says Mr. Davis, “‘there will be opportunities in trade. Next there will be 
opportunities to assist in the development of the intelligence of the Russian 
masses and improvement of the conditions under which they live. Finally, 
there will be opportunities for people who travel to visit in a new way a country 


with an intensely fascinating life, in a phase of evolution full of significance 





for other nations. It is a book that challenges our present American indif- 
ference to the Russia of to-day and to-morrow. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 
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ST. JOAN OF ARC By Mark Twain 


ROM the first time when, as a boy, he read of the story of the Maid of 
Orleans, Mark [wain worshipped Joan of Arc as the great figure of history, 
as a noble ideal. Later he searched the archives of Europe for the material he 


used in his story of her life. And when she was cannonized by the Church, he 
poured out in the loftiest, most beautiful prose that ever came from his magic 
pen his worship and adoration. ‘This beautiful story and tribute has now been 


put into a format worthy of its rare quality. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated in color by Howard Pyle. $1.50 


THE BROKEN SOLDIER AND THE 
MAID OF FRANCE By Henry van Dyke 


UT of the beautiful myth that the soldiers of France have often been led 
and inspired on the battle-field by the vision of Joan of Arc, Dr. Henry 
van Dyke has woven a tale of spiritual quality. . . . A Poilu who saw the 
Maid of France as in a dream and with her help went on miraculously with the 
fight he had been about to give up. A classic that will rank with “The Story 
of the Other Wise Man.” It is illustrated with remarkable pictures in color 
by F. E. Schoonover. Illustrated in color. Post 8v0. $1.25 
Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents 


THE CHEERY WAY By John Kendrick Bangs 


N°. matter how hopeful and optimistic we may be by nature, there are days 
when things look dark. It is just on such days that verses in “The 
Cheery Way” will be found particularly helpful and stimulating. There is 
a verse for every day in the year, as well as for almost every state of mind and 
feeling. The artistic decorations of the pages as well as the verses, make 
“The Cheery Way” an ideal gift. Illustrated. Post 870, Cloth, $1.75 


THE FIRST PIANO IN CAMP 
By Sam Davis 


VERY one in the West knew Sam Davis, and this story that is now put into 
book form for the first time has made for itself a position almost like that of 
Bret Harte’s ‘‘Luck of Roaring Camp.” It has been translated into several 
languages. Thousands have laughed and cried over it. Yet only now is this 
little classic of the price paid by a small mining camp for an evening’s music, 


made available to book-lovers in adequate form. Illustrated. 75 cents 
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PAYING MOTHER: The Tribute Beautiful 
By Margaret Hill McCarter 


HIS is what Margaret Hill McCarter says about her new book, a story- 

paying tribute to that day which is set aside in honor of all mothers. 
“It was just a commonpl: ace story of commonplace people that | heard as | 
lay with my ear to the prairie-grass roots warm with spring sunshine. A 
simple tale it was to which only that one who loves a mothet or the memory 
of a mother will care to listen, for there is nothing new in it nor in my way of 
telling it, yet on some Christmas Eve or in a quiet hour at the ending of the 
May Sabbath that we call ‘Mother’s Day’ the human touch upon the heart- 
strings, old as mother-love, young as the latest pulse-beat, may give some 
worth to the thing itself that I caught from the prairie gt asses rippling in the 
— and singing to me a low, sweet, homely melody.” The scene is laid 

1 Kansas, in a little prairie ‘ieee of which Richard Norchester is pastor, the 
celia the villagers had known. He had chosen the ministry at the wish 
of the girl he loved, who saw in him a promising man, backed by wealth. But 








shortly after his inheritance was lost. And next? Mrs. McCarter will tell you 
in the same delightful way in which she told the story of the land reclaimers 
in her last novel. llustrated. Boxed. 75 cents 


COMMON SENSE IN LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT By Neil M. Clark 


| HAVE tried to bring into clear definition,” says Mr. Clark, “the more im- 
portant relations between employers and employees with an appraisement 
of methods proved successful in harmonizing them. My function has been 
that of a reporter, in large part, for the ideals and policies expressed herein are 
not impractical ideals or policies of mere theory. I have gone to experienced 
managers for them. My task has been cae of selection and formulation.” 
As the editor of System, a magazine devoted to the problems of management, 
Mr. Clark has been in direct touch with the problems themselves and the men 
vho are solving them. His book points the way to the realization of happier 
relation between capital and labor. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 


A WORLD REMAKING By C. W. Barron 


HIS book deals with the most vital problems of the present day. It is 

the result of Mr. Barron’s latest European trip and contains far more 
information than has been brought back by any other writer. Mr. Barron 
goes to the bottom of things in the business and financial world. He finds the 
European world so disorganized (and quotes banking opinion and proves it) 
that nothing will ever again be the same in Europe. The book is crowded full 
of information and no business man, no investor, no man of property, and no 
man of any kind of income can afford to be otherwise than a close student of 
all that Mr. Barron sets forth in this book on peace problems. Post 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 
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THE HEART OF PINOCCHIO By Collodi Nipote 


INOCCHIO is a mannikin whose name is dear to children the world 

over. The lively little puppet suddenly discovers that what he thought 
was a clock ticking was really the heart beating in his body, and he is greatly 
excited when he realizes that he is no longer the animated toy. He runs away 
to war and sees a little of almost everything that goes on. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


THE FAIRY DETECTIVE By Rupert Hughes 


HIS is a most delightful collection of fairy tales, written by an American, 
in the American spirit, for American children. We have had many books 
about English, German, and Danish fairyland, but here is a most fascinating 
one about American fairyland. Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 


BETTY BELL By Fannie Kilbourne 


ETTY BELL is by no means a stranger to younger readers. Various and 
altogether delightful episodes concerning her have been read and enjoyed 
in periodicals. This, however, is the first time that a whole book has been 
written about her. Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 


SANDMAN’S RAINY DAY. STORIES 
By Abbie Phillips Walker 
N° rainy day will seem dull to little folks if they own a copy of this enchant- 


ing book of tales about princesses, knights, witches, ogres, and many- 
headed giants. llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 


SANDMAN’S STORIES OF DRUSILLA DOLL 
By Abbie Phillips Walker 
A DELIGHTFUL book relating the adventures of an unbreakable doll 


named Drusilla. Illustrated. r2mo, Cloth, 60 cents 


PUSS-IN-BOOTS, Jr.. AND OLD MOTHER GOOSE 
PUSS-I N-BOOTS, Jr... [IN NEW MOTHER GOOSE 
LAND By David Cory 
HESE two new volumes relate further delightful adventures of the wan- 
dering Puss in Boots, Jr. This time he starts off alone to Old Mother Goose 
Land to visit the castle where his famous father was Major Domo. Later, 


as he journeys into New Mother Goose Land, he misses his old friends, but 
makes a lot of new acquaintances. Illustrated. t2mo, Cloth, 60 cents 
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New Joy for the Children 


HEN they’re tired of balls and tops and blocks and marbles and dolls, 


here’s something new. 


Rollicking, rhyming stories, and beautiful colored pictures, and music—real 


records for real phonographs 


Music, Pictures and Songs in One 
Your 


pictures 


they've had 
But never before have they 


children have had stories 
and music. 
had all three toge ther 


Bubble Box 


ks, they read 
the familiar story, then look at the rainbow-col- 
ored pictures of fairies and elves and 
wonderful animals and very human, happy little 
boys and girls, and then—best of all—they take 
out one of the phonograph records (there are thre« 
in each book, and they play on any machine, large 
or small, that plays a Columbia record) and listen 
to somebody sing the song they’ve been reading. 


Now, in these magi 


dancing 


Tom, the piper’s son, sings all about how he 
stole the pig—and Old King Cole calls for his pipe 
and his bowl, and his fiddlers three make the love- 
liest real fiddling music—and Mary’s lamb really 
bleats, and the three little piggies really squeal, 
and all the dear, familiar Mother Goose people 
are there singing their songs with the greatest glee. 


all three in one gorgeous, wonderful book. 


The children will shout with delight, and they'll 
think the elf-like boy on the cover who blows all 
these of his bubble pipe is a 
real, live fairy. 


songs out magic 


Long Hours of Peace and Quiet 


And mother can sit quietly by sewing or read- 
ing, for she knows the children will be entertained 
for hours together, and at the same time they 
are learning, for the Bubble Books are not play- 
things for the moment only. They are books of 
permanent value that will train your children’s 
taste for poetry and rhythm and beauty of color 
Each volume is complete in itself, with three 
sure enough Columbia records, each in a little 
pocket in the book, just made to fitit. The 
children love them, and you can always keep 
adding to their collection—for there are already 
nine published, and ever so many more to come. 


There’s a whole series of them and they’ re called 

















‘THE BUBBLE BOOKS 


The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing by Ralph 
Mayhew and Burges Johnson—Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


The First Bubble Book The Animal Bubble Book The Funny Froggy Bubble Book 

The Second Bubble Book The Pie Party Bubble Book The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book 
The Third Bubble Book The Pet Bubble Book The Merry Midget Bubble Book 

Each one is a joy and a delight, and casts only a dollar. Go today to any bookstore, Colum- 


bia Grafonola store, gift shop, toy shop, music store or department store, and get a Bubble 
Book to make a child happy. Or send one dollar, and ten cents extra for postage, directly to 
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Harper's Magazine for 1920 


Youthful in spirit—edited for forward-looking men and women—HarRPER’s 
MAGAZINE enters upon its 7oth year of continuous success with an editorial 
program that is certain to make the widest appeal to new readers and strengthen 

Magazine’s hold upon its older friends. 


This is the policy of HARPER’s MAGAZINE—to maintain the highest standards 
of literature and art, to interest and to educate, to give the greatest variety with 
the greatest distinction and authority, to app eal to the widest possible audience of 


readers of high intelligence and cultivation. Each number of the Magazine 1s 
edited with these ideals always in mind. Belo v are set down a jew of the notable 
features already arranged for the new year. But the best will come with the months. 


A new series of Detective Stories 
by G. K. CHESTERTON 

Of course you remember Mrs. Chesterton’s famous 
Father Brown stories—one of the most fascinating and 
intriguing series of detective stories ever written. Now 
he is writing for HARPER’s a new series. ‘lhe central 
figure is a detective of an absolutely unique sort—a per- 
son of diabolical ingenuity and riginality. Nobody 
now living can give to the detective story such distinction as Mr. 
CHESTERTON. ‘These stories will begin in an early number. 








Adventures in the South Seas 
by JAMES NORMAN HALL 


Hardly more than a year ago all America was wonder- 
ing whether James NorMAN Hatt was alive or dead. The 
daring aviator and author of those two brilliant books, 
“Kitchener's Mob” and “High Adventure” was reported 
missing—probably dead. But he turned up again, a pris- 
oner, and now he and CHartes NorpuorF have set out on 
a unique adventure among the islands of the South Seas. 
What Mr. Hatt has done is a guarantee of what he will 
do. His articles promise to be of fascinating interest. 


Why We Like What We Like 
by HENRY van DYKE 


Why have the great writers so 
strong a hold on our affections- 
men like Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Stevenson, and 
Poe. Dr. Van Dyke in a number of delightful papers 
will discuss the question and the influence that the men 
themselves have exerted on our lives through their 


books. 


















































Harper’s Magazine for 1920 
A Notable Serial 
by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Of all American writers Mr. WuiTe is the most 
American—in the best way. The novel that he is writing 
for HARPER’s promises to be the strongest and most vivid 
picture of American life that he has ever given us. 


America and the World 
by ARTHUR BULLARD 


The great war has brought America out of its isolated position and has 
made it necessary for us to play a more active part in world affairs. And 
vet how little we understand just what is going on in Europe and the East. 
No writer is better qualified to tell us than Mr. BuLtarp, whose articles will 
be an important feature of the year. 














ALICE DUER MILLER WILBUR D. STEELE LAURA SPENCER 
PORTOR 


Short Stories of Distinction 


The short stories of Harper’s MAGAZINE are famous. Critics of both 
America and England have paid tribute to their excellence and variety. ‘The 
new year is rich in promise in this field. Nowhere will 
you find stories of such distinction and interest. 

Among the authors whose work will be included will 
be Atice Durer MuILteR, KATHARINE FULLERTON 
GeEROULD, Witpur D. Steere, G. K. CnHeEsTERTON, 
Freta CamMpBELL SprincerR, CHARLES CALDWELL 
Dosiz, ALBERT BiGELow Paring, STEPHEN FRENCH 
WuitmMan, Laura Spencer Portor, ALicE Brown, 
Mary FE. Wirxins Freeman, ARTHUR SHERBURNE 
Harpy, ArTHuR JoHNson, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
HarrisoN Ruopes, Lawrence Perry, BEATRICE 
RaAvVENEL, Betu Braprorp GILCHRIST, and dozens of 
others whose names will soon be equally famous. ee 


SPRINGER 









































Harper’s Magazine for 1920 


Dramatic Scenes in My Career in Congress 
by Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON 


Few American statesmen of to-day have had 
such an opportunity as Mr. Cannon to watch history 
in the making. During his forty-fve years’ service 
in Congress he has witnessed and played his part 
in many intensely dramatic scenes. Now at last he 
has been persuaded to write of some of these historic 
episodes. His articles include vivid portrayals of many 
of the most famous men of the past half-century. 





Paths of Glory 
by HAROLD A. LITTLEDALE 


Once again the children of France are playing in the fields where our 
soldiers laid down their lives. ‘The farmers are tilling the soil and the cattle 
are peacefully grazing where little more than a year ago the tumult of battle 
raged. War and hatred have gone and the ground remains consecrated to 
sacred memories. Mr. Litrtepate, himself a soldier, has just gone on foot 
over these battle-fields. What he has written is of rare spiritual significance 
and imaginative quality. Picture for yourself a great battle-field at night 
and what thoughts it may evoke. Then you will understand the sort of thing 
he has written. 


The Story of the Human Mind 
by JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


No more brilliant writing in the field of popular psychology has been done 
since the death of William James than Pror. James Harvey Rosinson’s 
forthcoming series of articles on the intellectual development of the human 
race. PROFESSOR RoBINSON, for many years a distinguished member of the 
faculty of Columbia University, and now of the faculty of The New School 
for Social Research, New York, shows that civilization is in reality a very 
recent and superficial phenomenon, and that our mental life is to-day still 
conditioned by the fact that we have retained animal 
minds as well as animal bodies in the slow progress of 
evolution. 


Essays in Many Fields 





The essay has regained its hold—and once more 
competes with the short story in popularity. This is a 
field that Harper’s has made its own. Among the 
writers whose contributions will delight all lovers of the 
essay are: W. D. Howe tts, FLetra CAMPBELL SPRINGER, 
W. L. Georce, Henry S. Cansy, SIMEON STRUNSKY, 
F. M. Cotspy, Laura Spencer Portor, Rupert HuGues, 
W. L. GEORGE Don Marguis, Burces JoHNson, and others. 


















































Harper’s Magazine for 1920 


Wood Folk Comedies 
by WILLIAM J. LONG 

Every reader of Dr. Lona’s many remarkable 
nature books will be delighted with the articles 
which he has written for HarPER’s MAGAZINE 
articles which reveal the latest results of his 
study and observation of many of our four- 
footed friends and show them to be endowed 
with almost human qualities. 


Scientific Advances in Novel Fields 


Popular articles describing the most recent 
developments in science by prominent investiga- 
tors will be a feature of the Magazine. Pror. E. L. 
[HORNDIKE, of Columbia University, will describe the tests of human intelli- 
gence which are rapidly being developed to such an extent that we may soon 
be able to gauge the mental capacity of af individual as accurately as his 
blood-pressure. Dr. Joun B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins University, will 
describe the latest discoveries in the field of animal psychology. ELLwoop 
Henprick will discuss our little understood sense of 
smell and the chemistry of odors. 








Years of My Middle Life 
by W. D. HOWELLS 


Mr. Howe tts’s “Years of My Youth” was a de- 
lightful feature of the Magazine a few years ago. Now 
he is at work on an even more charming series of autobio- 
graphical papers which he calls ““Years of My Middle 
Life.” They will appear in the Magazine for 1920. 


A Magazine of Beauty 

No magazine published to-day compares with Harper’s in beauty of its 
illustrations in color. In order to maintain the high standard already estab- 
lished, HaARPER’s MaGazineE has retained the services of several of the most 
brilliant artists of the day, among them C. E. Cuamsers, F. WALTER TayLor, 
and EvizaBeETH SHIPPEN GREEN. There will be splendid examples of their 
work in color in practically every number, with many other exquisite pictures 
in tint and black-and-white by favorite illustrators. 


35 cents a copy $4.00 a year 
Send in your subscription now through your regular news-dealer; or 


the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, New York; or direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square New York City 
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e Christmas~o 
When The Gifts Are Opened 
O > the morning of Christmas Day, and through the years that follow, the 


true spirit of love or friendship which prompted the selection is reflected 
both in the happy face of the rains fis and in the lustrous beauty of the silver 
gift. And thus it is that silver—whether it be a tea service, a spoon, a pitcher, 
a cigarette case, or what not from the field of choice—has come to stand as the 


useful, enduring token of those tenderest thoughts which Christmas symbolizes. 


GORHAM SILVERWARE 
ao 


THE GORHAM COMPANY __ Silversmiths & Goldsmiths | NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 



































"There’s a fire at 
Mary’s School!” 


No use to ‘phone! 
Iry to keep calm 
intil we can find out 
whether Mary has 
esc aped. 


This is happening 
in some city, on an 
average, each day or 
two during the 
school year. Read 
bout the cause and 
the remedy below. 





Suppose it was your girl tT. 


N® long ago there was a fire in a business 
college in the heart of the business district 
of a Pennsylvania city. Five hundred girls 
escaped; but 

Three were injured— 

Seven were overcome by smoke— 

Five hundred mothers are now afraid to trust 
their daughters in such a building 

Are you allowing that sweet young daughter 
of yours, or the son who will soon be able to 
help Dad in his business, to spend their long 
school hours in a building that looks all right, 
but is no more than a deadly fire trap? 

All over the country, in large cities and little 
villages, thousands upon thousands of boys and 
girls go to school injust such dangerous buildings. 

Now, since children are compelled by law to 
go to school, common humanity demands that 
their lives be safeguarded against fire 

Fire drills?—Yes. Fire escapes? Of course! 
But if the flames spread so quickly as to cut off 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


windows and stairways, all the fire drills and fire 
escapes in the world will not bring back one of 
the pitiful little victims of official negligence 
Fire never does the expected thing. The only 
thing to do is to stop the first tiny flicker of flame 


With Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers if a fire 
starts in a basement, or anywhere else, it will 
be kept right where it starts and be extinguished 

P ; g 
quickly. When the fire starts the water starts. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars 
of their business property from fire by the use 
of automatic sprinklers. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian in- 
stitutions and our fine schools continue to burn, 
criminally jeopardizing thousands of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might save 
lives. Who knows? 
Should you hesitate 
to send for a free ~* 
booklet that tells 
just what to do? 


Read “Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” 


If you feel too indifferent to 
send for a free booklet telling 
what to do, what right have you 
to blame others when a horrible 
calamity occurs in your town? 
Think of your schools and write 
today, now, for this intensely 
interesting booklet. Address 
General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
any, 284 West Exchange Street, 
Seovdinne R.I 
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[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER } 


How supremely important to us are certain 
letters! With what strength, yet how delicately 
they convey their friendly messages! 


A sympathetic interpreter is the stationery 
that bears them. Crane’s Linen Lawn owns a 
smartness which appeals to the conservative 
and to the liberal, and which only its honour- 
able ancestry permits. 





All good stationery departments can show you the 
five smart envelope shapes—Whitley, Premier, 
latervale, Geraldine and Copley—any one of which 
you may select with confidence. 





Usable samplessent on request for 
twenty-five cents 


i 


Intervale \ mecil / Whitley 


" } 
“Premier \ | yeraldine 








The name of ‘‘Raveledge Vellum’’ appropriately 
describes one of the Crane papers that will please 
the woman who desires a touch of the unusual. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 


























“Not the name of a thing. but the mark of a service” 





LSO on this new lamp—the WHITE MAzDA—you find the mark 

of MAZDA Service. The high efficiency of this lamp, and the 

softened and gratefully mellowed brilliance of its light, are fresh indica- 

tions of the fruitfulness of MAZDA Service in its constant search for 
better light. 


MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its purpose 
is to collect and select scientific 
and practical information 
concerning progress and 
developments in the art of 
incandescent lamp manu- 
facturing and to distribute 

this information to the 
companies entitled to 
receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in 

the Research Laboratories of the 

General Electric Company at 

Schenectady, N.Y. The mark 
MAZDA can appear only 
on lamps which meet the 
standards of MAZDA Ser- 
vice. It is thus an assur- 
ance of quality. This trade- 
markis the property of 
the General Electric Com- 
pany. 
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(Her letter) a Sheff 


“What an extraordinary man Mr. oa 
Cas Edison is. He perfects his phono- ~c Orece 


graph to a peint where its realism ts C as 
_ ._/*- 
» »~ ast sunding Then he determines to 


make each Edison Phono :zraph, even 


4 the least costly, an at ‘ractive piece of a: Pp 2 
P furniture. Instead of the usual den- haraade , 
oe tist-like lookin abinet, his designers 
Y % have succeeded in putting the char- Sa eee 


acter and feeling of the vest periods e 


‘ into his phonograph cases. These PR « 
b, graceful and artistic productions will . 


- be hailed with delight by all who r-: A. ¢ 
Cat, A 


a 
an afford them, and will cause Mr. 
™ Edison's new phonograph to be re ~ a C 
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This interior shows the Chippendale 
Pl 

Cabinet There are sixteen other 
Edison Period Phonograph 





j 

TT 11S letter comes from the best furnished house they can be afforded by only the fortunate few 
Fas all England. Its writer is England's greatest This is absolutely contrary to the fact. Mr. Edison 
authority on turnit : aise fror F : olp | 
RENE y OC iture. Praise m Lady Randolph has placed authentic period cabinets within the reach 
Churchill is the Old World's stamp of approval on 
~ t t of every one. He has required that a period cabinet 

Mr. Edison's adaptations of Europe's richest furni- ; > 
ture treasure be developed for each New Edison,—even the low 

est-priced models 

A reading of her letter, however, shows that Lady TI erful h b 
Churchill has been led by her furniture-knowledge nese WORKErns Gtruments m thew Hesutitu! 
into a misconception. So artistically conceived, so | ©aSeS are pictured and described in our new book 


exquisitely made are these Edison Period Cabinets ** Edison and Music."" Write for it. Thomas A 
that she has drawn the very natural conclusion that Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a‘Soul” 
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Quality First 
} The Envy of Many Eyes 
—a Hot Spot Chalmers 


OU command attention ina Hot Spot Chalmers whether you want 
it or not. The right kind of attention, not notoriety, but the silent 
praise of the man at the curb. 

[his tacit appreciation for a Hot Spot Chalmers has not been won 
in a day, but is the accomplishment of a superior laboratory, superior 
engineering mentality, the use of a huge sum of money—and time. 

Today one need not look far in a Hot Spot Chalmers to find the 
underlying cause. It’s Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn. 

How two little devices could develop a motor car to such a high 
peak of efficiency is well worth knowing. We shall be delighted to 
give you the “‘inside;’’ and after you’ve had one ride you too will say 





| Chalmers is one of the few great cars of the world. 

1] CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

i] 
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For the Christmas and 
New Year Greetings 


q | aks the heart speak 
through flowers. Ra- 
| diantly lovely and alive 
i with the holiday spirit— 
| they convey every thought 
' and sentiment with a sweet- 
| ness surpassing mere words. 


Modest violets, glowing roses and splen- 

| did orchids bring exquisite floral greet- 

| ings within the range of every purse. 

Your local* florist, within a few hours, can 

deliver fresh flowers in any city or town 

in the United States and Canada through 

the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 
The florist displaying the sign, “Say it with 

Flowers,” is a member of the Society of 

American Florists and has ad- 

vantages that he can pass along 

to you when you buy flowers. 
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Lean Back and Listen 


HIS very evening, in the quiet of your own home, you may summon for ' 
your de ‘light wach artists as seryl Rubinstein, Herma Menth, Harold 
Bauer, Yolande Mero, Doris Madden, Gabrilowitch and God« asky. 





Lean back and listen. They will play your favorite compositions. Science and 
art have struck hands to make ycur dreams come true. ‘hey have created 


—_— ARTRIO —— uypinvaretantee PIANO 





Ii. itself a superb exarnple of craftsmanship, Ch Art rio is also a beautifully constructed and 

e.ectrically cperated Artrio bri ngs to one beautifully toned grand piano that you 1 play ; 

Lorie the true pleasure of hearing n-usic as the yours elf. There are no projec s to interiere é 
artit hiiuself first played it. with playing found in other reprodu grands. 


We are makers of the Angelus Piano, The Angelus Player Action, The Artrio Angelus (elec- 
trically operated ) and Angelus Arctistyle Rolls. Send f r our interesting catalog number 34. 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIVEN, CONN, 
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HE new Silhouette Brougham is a five-passenger 
enclosed car with more room but more snug than 
any coupe—most convenient for a busy man ora wom- 
an who delights in personally driving a compact car. 
Its most inviting interior provides comfort, inti- 
macy and cleanliness with all the advantages of the 
electric without the limitations. 














The light, aluminum body is virtually dust- and 

rattle-proof, with broad vision—yet it may be opened 

- so as to be practically out-of-doors. ‘The line of the 

roof, the delicate angle of the rear quarter, the shape 

of the doors, the size of the windows and the curve 

of the fenders reveal the rare good taste of the custom 
body artisan. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR Co., INC., CLEVEL. AND 





Scene in London 











What makes Beech-Nut Peach Jam 


so Good ? 


HY is it always so even in tex 
ture, so full of the flavor of 
cious, ripe peaches— so delicious? 


Because the Beech-Nut 


quires 


lus 


method re- 
great pains, as only 


the 
careful housewife can use. 


most 
Ordinary methods of buying the fruit 

would vary the quality of the jam. Only 

the best of those luscious, big freestone 

Albertas and Crawfords 

ire used for Beech-Nut J am. 

If you 


1) 


I aches the 


could see how carefully the 
peele dand stoned 
y hand—you would see that the 


peaches are prepared 
l most 
scrupulous home kitchen is not more 


B 


tly clean than 
al Canajoharie. 


the Beech-Nut 
You ought to see the fruit cooked 
in silver lined kettles—cooked by 
mometer tests which absolutely 
uniform results 


ther- 
insure 
glass just alike. 
guess-work in making 
Beech-Nut jams and jeilies. Even the 
sterilized glass jars are filled by hand, 
for machine-flling might tear 
cate hbres of the peach. 


every 


s| here's no 


the deli 


lt is this painstaking care that makes 
all Beech-Nut products so extremely 
good. Try this Peach Jam today 
a jar from your grocer now. 


roller 
Oo iC l 


EECH-NuT PACKING Co.,“ Foods of Finest Flavor,’’ CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Jams,.Jellies 


GRAPE JELLY RED CURRANT JELLY 
CRAB-APPLE JELLY 
PITZENBERG APPLE JELLY 
QUINCE JELLY BLACK CURRANT JELLY 
STRAWBERRY JAM 


RED RASPBERRY JAM 








Marmalades 


BLACKBERRY JAM PEACH JAM 
DAMSON PLUM JAM 
ORANGE MARMALADE 

GRAPE-FRUIT 

PRESERVE 


MARMALADE 


PINEAPPLE CHERRY PRESERVE 
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Why Half the Peerless Production 
is in Closed Cars 





The exceptional and distinctive performance The Peerless Closed Cars are lighter than 
of the Two-Power Ranger is generally con open models of other cars in the same 
ceded. general class. 
\nd aside from recognized performance ad-  Thiscombination ofexceptional performance, 
vantages, the downright value represented in value and lightness is responsible for this 
the Peerless, especially in the Sedan, Sedan- unusual and signiheant fact — virtually Aal 
Limousine, and Coupe, is compelling. of our total production 1s in Closed Cars. 

Touring Car or Roadster $2900 Coupe $3500 

Sedan $3700 Sedan-Limousine $3900 

F.O0O. B. CLEVELAND, SUBJECT TO CHANG WITHOUT NOTICI 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TWO-POWER-RANGE EIGHT 
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he NATIONAL SEXTET 
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Not everyone w ho desires 
to purchase a National 
Sextet will be able to do 


© This season, 

Because ot oul lifelong 

policy of limited produc 

tion we have often been 
criticized as ultra-conserv- 
itive. 

We take pride in that 
riticism, for it has always 
been our aim to build only 
as many National cars as 
we could build we//. And 
since our standards have 
been rather high, our out 
put has been moderate. 


But, for this very reason, 
motorists of experience 
have come to respect 


NAT NA MOT b CAR & VEH 





highly the name National 


They buy our automobiles 
with a conscious feeling 
of safety suchas they might 
experience when investing 
in a government bond or 
other gilt edged security. 
Our latest car, the National 
Sextet, is finding ts owners 
largely among. such 
clientele. 


It is an unusually good car 
quite the best we have ever 
built,and we wish we might 
consistently build them in 
greater number. 


Since we can not, it must 
be a case of hrst come, 
first served 


CORPORAT N INI ANAT 
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“A Christmas Present for Dad’”’ 


“Well, my boy, those are all fair questions, and 
I] can answer you in three words—three short 
words that for fifty-five years have told the story 
to twenty-two million enthusiastic watch owners— 
“It's an Elgin!” 





The watch they are ad- 
miring is the $125 Lord Elgin 
—one of the most beautiful 
of the many Elgin Models, 
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HAT do you ask of a 
book—is it wit and wisdom, 
tears and laughter, tale and 
truth, knots and their un- 

tangling? 

No, reader, these are gifts of the 
Its work 
is to bring to your eye a burden of 
riches for the mind. 

Of a book you should ask that it 
carry its load easily and not awkwardly, 
worthily not shabbily, and that it be 
pleasant to look upon. 


writer—never of the book. 


Tis kindly counsel, friend, that to 
your knowledge: of writers’ style and 
matter you add a knowledge and love 
of the book itself—for love follows 
close on such knowledge. 

It is good to see a book that is 
shapely, to feel one that is strong- 
backed and neatly bound. Coats of 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON 


leather, of buckram, of cloth, whether 
bare as a monk’s frock or carved and 
gold-bedight, ought always to beiit 
that which is within. The faces of 
letters are as the faces of men, and 
those runlets and edges of white 
overflowing the leaves have laws unto 
themselves that are older than the 


folk-law of England. 
The body of your book is paper. 


It changes your writer’s words into 
eye-stuff. If it be bad, it will fog 
your eyes; but if firm of texture, soft 
to the vision, warm-white in hue, 
changeless in stuff —as are Warren’s 
Olde Style or Warren’s Library Text 


—your seeing is eased and quickened. 


Louis Rhead’s illustrated edition 
of Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare”’ 
(Harper) is a worthy example of 
book-printing on Olde Style. 





OPpetler Leper 


Printing Papers 


Poller Pking 
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FVOVE that endures is 
Wie most beautifully express- 
ea ed by gifts that last. 


\ 
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Let jewels and jewelry carry 
your Christmas messages of love 
and friendship. 






Gems, jewelry, watches, silver- 
ware, are gifts that keep alive the 
sentiment that inspires the giver. 







Let Your Jeweler Be 
Your Gift-Counselor at 
This Christmas Season 
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FIBERLOID 


The Gift acceptable, intimate and beautiful. At once it becomes an im: 
portant part of one’s daily life. 

Make your next Gift solid Ivory Fiberloid Toilet Articles, a token which 
always brings true appreciation—the ideal material for the boudoir. Will 
not dent, break or tarnish. Sold in sets or singly by high grade dealers 

Ask to see the Fairfax Pattern in Brush Combs, Mirrors, Powder and 
Jewelry Boxes, Cosmetic Jars, Hair Receivers, Perfume Bottles, Pin 
Cushions, Shoe Horns, Button Hooks, and Manicure Outfits 

Ivory Fiberloid engraves beautifully. 


An artistic monogram inlaid or 
article adds to the charm and the 


intimacy of position 


1 each 


We will send you mm request a complimentary copy of Grace Gardner’s 
booklet Beautiful E. airfax strating the Fairfax Pattern, and including 
"The Care of Hair and Hands 


I HE FIBERLOID CORPORATION 


Department, INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sates Rooms ss Fifth Ave.. New York Dominion I 


y Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





























With President and Engineer 
Hamiltons Are Equally Popular 


The railroad president, with his many appointments 
and hurried trips ’cross country, finds an accurate 
watch one of his greatest aids. 


And in busy terminals, in yards and roundhouses, in 
every engine cab, are men who must perform their 
duties always with an eye on the time. On the 
accuracy of the watches they carry depends your 
safety when you travel—depends the speedy, unde- 
layed progress of the trains you take. 


Because of their remarkable accuracy, Hamilton 
Watches are in demand in every branch of railroading 
—from the executive office to the lonely signal tower. 
Hamilton popularity asa railroad timekeeper has never 
been exc elled. 

But any executive, any man or woman who wants to be efficient 
in planning and carrying out the day’s work, should have a Hamilton. 


Are you planning to make a gift?) Then consider the Hamilton 
Watch. There’s scarcely any occasion, any season, that the 
Hamilton would not make an appropriate, an ideal gift. 


There are Hamilton Watches for every taste—thin models and 
wrist watches for men,‘watches especially built for rough service, 
and ladies’ bracelet models. The prices range from $36.00 to $185.00. 
Movements, $19.00 (in Canada $20.50) and up. And there’s accu- 
racy, beauty, and enduring service in every Hamilton. See them 
at your jeweler’s. 


Send for “The Timekeeper.”’ There are some interesting facts 
about fine watch-making in this little booklet, and the various 
Hamilton models are illustrated with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa 


Aamilton 


Watch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’ 
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The “Lackawanna Limit 
crack train into New York City 
he Delaware, Lackawanna 
Western, 1s pt l by a ovet- 
gimeer and on Ham- 
ul time. Engineer Charle 
Stevenson ha at the throt- 
for nearly three decades , and 
as relied upon 
h Hamilton Watch for the 
right time. 
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A KNIFE FOR 
A THOUSAND YEARS 


terse KNIVES of chaste and beautiful 
design are now to be had in Stellite, the 


metal eve 


telliteis an alloy of semi-rare metals, the 
very of Elwood Haynes of Kokomo, | 
1,a metallurgist of international reputation. 
ntains no iron, is a metal of excep- 
of remarkable quality 
tain, tarnish or 
j an the hardest 
iave the rust-resisting quality of 
Id. They are not affected by 
and they will never lose theirtemper. 
Stellite knives will be sharp, stainless and will 
retain their beautiful velvety luster for many 
generations. 





Packed in attractive gift boxes for Christmas, 


IN FOUR STYLES 
Stellite handle, stippled 
Stellite handle, plain 
Pearl vse Plain 
Pearl handle, Stellite ends 


To secure ane of these diamond hard, stainles 


rust-proof knives, send 


The Haynes Stellite Company~ 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Send for the Story of Stellite 











Not Steel -But Its Master 
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Offre final expression of 


pearl loveliness; rich 
with the tints and lustre 
of natures sea-born gems. 


cA charming gift.-a 


treasured possession; 
the last distinguished 
touch to be added toa 
womans costume. 


Offered by Jewelers every- 
where,whose stocks are of 


the Heller Quality, 


$10 to$300 the necklace- 
Solid gold and platinum clasps only 





L. Heller & Son Inc. 


PARIS Ia LY NEW YORK 
Established over a quarter of a.centuny 
‘ . 
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NECKLACE ZITAH~ ONE OF THE DELTAH QUALITIES, 
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PRINGE ALBERT ¥% 


the national Christmas joy smok yo NG 


a 7 
J 
JA 
OUBLE quick as he kicks out of the coverlids at-peep-of- s\, 4 fi 
day on the twenty-fifth, pass him a whack on the back, a ? nS a 
2 ‘ 


peppy Merry Christmas—and— the smokesurprise of his life! ae oe 
—a pound of Prince Albert in that joy’us crystal glass humidor! \ ' 


wn ‘ 9 y P ‘ ° “/ 4 
Talk about “happy returns ! If you’re kind-of-keen to glimy the sun- ass) 44 
shine dividends doing the happy-hob-nob with the mistletoe, land on one at Bik 
11 aN BR 
of these radiant holiday hand outs Prince Albert all fussed up like a gold } AF P 


fish out for a strut in the holly woods! 


Never was such Christmas, or all-year, smokejoy as Prince Albert puts 


across to any man keyed for the pleasure punch of a ji y pipe or home- 
rolled cigarettes! Never was such a glad-ma ift! PLA. not only the 
sky-limit in smoke-delight-quality, but, get it right, our e: ive patented 


process cuts out bite and parch! Prince Albert has won by a mile all over 
the nation—it will win him! 


P e Albert 


pound tin humid nt 


i 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winst Salem, N. C. i 
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OME men associate lustrous, 

finely-woven hosiery with 
short life; but Luxite has broken 
this tradition. Here is hosiery that 
meets the most exacting require- 
ments of style and good taste and 
yet has the ability to deliver long 
service truly a wonderful ho- 
siery combination and worth seek- 
ing out these days. Obtainable in 
your favorite material, pure silk, 
silk faced and lusterized lisle in 
a wide range of prices. 


‘ 
» 
< 
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LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 
679 Fowler St., Milwaukee. Wi 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Sinoe 


Luxite Textiles of Canada, Limited, 
ondon, Ont. 


50 York St., Sydney, Australia 
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S A E 
Dho all year-round soll drink 


Popular demand --built Bevo’ 
great plant--the most perfect in- 
dustrial equipment in the world. 
Scientifically lighted and ventilated, 
and provided with every humani- 
tarian device possible for the 
protection of the health and 
safety of its thousands of employes. 
Electrically operated. Capacity 
2 million bottles daily. 


Serve it cold 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST.LOUIS 
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Visitors to St.Louis are invited ~* ae OP aH - 


to inspect this mammoth institution. | 6 S- 





























The Gift of Gifts: 


The CONKLIN is certainly the 
gift of gifts—no less! Every reason 
combines to make it the premier 
Christmas present. 

In the first place; it is a practical 
present—useful 365 days in the year. 
And it combines sentiment as well. 
Then it isauniversal gift—everybody 
writes; soit is sure of keen appre- 
ciation. And, itis a gift of character. 

Dependable, smooth-writing, even- 


flowing,non-leakable,theCONKLIN 
gives yearsand yearsof faithfulserv- 


ice. Its Crescent Filler isthemost 


efficient filling device—and, prevents 
the pen from rolling off the desk. 


Furnished in handsome gift boxes 
and exchangeable after Christmas if 
point doesn’t suit. Sold by leading 
stationers, druggists, jewelers and 
department stores. Prices in Canada 
50 cents additional. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 








BOSTON 
59 Temple Place 


SAN FRANCISCO 
577 Market St. 


CHICAGO 
1636 Lytton Bldg. 
WINNIPEG, CAN. 
346 Donald St. 


























just brush and blade— 


—your favorite razor and a Warner self-lather- 
ing shaving brush make the outfit complete. 


—cut the kit—and reduce the time and incon- 
venience of shaving. 


—perhaps it ought to be called the Warner 
saving brush. 


—the soap you like best is automatically fed 
from the handle into the fine Rubberset 
brush—recharges cost little. 


—and you'll find it the most sanitary of brushes. 


—a man’s snappy Christmas gift—sent on 
receipt of price—five dollars—little more 
than the cost of a good old-style brush— 
from your dealer’s or Warner-Patterson- 
Perry Company, 1024 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


WARNER 
































Make Nour Little Girl 


ge orey With ard 


Cid Ch: ped NECKLACE 


i Family and Friends 
Will Keep It Growing 


Ask Your Jeweler 


























A Gifi for the When you puzzle over your Christmas List, 


remember Old Hampshire Stationery —a personal 


Hard-to-‘Please note paper so distinctive, so full of character, 


that it will be welcomed by the most fastidious. 
It comes in styles and textures suitable for the 
social correspondence of particular men and 
women. 
Why not write your Christmas greetings on 
this dignified stationery ? 





At stationery shops; or, if you prefer, 


amples will be sent you for selection. 
FInE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. | 
Makers of Old Hampshire Bond— 
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S TEIN WAY 


PIANO that appeals to you like some fine old 
master-piece of painting or pottery—a piano of 
recognized artistic and mechanical excellence —a piano 
with responsive touch to express the subtlest nuances 
of tone—a piano that speaks to you like a sympathetic 
friend and endears itself the more as years glide by— 


this is the STEINWAY. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New Yor! 








Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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¥ r HE demand of Easterners who have 
{ visited California has forced us to sup- 
i ply Quinpy’s California Chocolate 


Shop Chocolates regularly in all parts of the 
country. 


We are peculiar, perhaps, in that we are 
catering to a fairly limited number of people 
whose tastes are not limited by price 

You will appreciate these chocolates 
especially the extra thick chocolate coatings 

Packed in handsome, yet inexpensive 
handy boxes of genuine California Red 


Wood. 
if ir dealer cannot 
supp u vd hi 
rame and $1.50 for “I “ . 
troductory Pound Box.” 
Address, “ Quinby's 
aa a CALIFORNIA 


Choco.ate SHop CHOcoLATES 
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<YA_ F _ tee i. 
Either One— 


B! 'T even the giant timber could 

not give you greater protec- 
tion, greater dependability, greater 
security than the Yale Cylinder 


Night Latch. 


Unobtrusive, compact and im- 
it stands watchful guard 
over your doors. It opens only to 
the command of its individual key. 


passible, 


Yale Cylinder Night Latches in 
millions are doing steadfast world- 
wide duty on doors that must be 


secure [hose doors in and about 





the ponderous massive beam of 

staunchest oak or the simple, 

sturdy, convenient Yale Cylinder 

Night Latch will protect your 

ome and family. 
your house will let you rest easier 
when you have the easy conscience 
that comes from the certainty that 
you, too, are Yale guarded. 

On your front and rear doors— 
on doors leading to cellars, on 
closets, on garages, on out-houses, 
on office doors those are doors 
that will be Jocked when a Yale 
Cylinder Night Latch takes up 
its watchman task. 

When in New York or Chica 

isit our Exhibit Roon You 
ill } 


» ceils nal 
e cordially welcomed 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago 


Canadian Yale & Towne 





Office: 77 East Lake Street 
i Ltd. 


St. Catharines, Ont 











“HE story begins in a little Old World 
| village with an apprentice lad listening 
to tales told by his elders, in the long 
work As they talked, he 
a world outside his village, and 
there. came a sudden, half-fearful resolu- 
tion to break the fetters of his narrow life, 


evenings after 


arn d ot 


and try his fortune in a land of shining op- 
pe rtunity And 


nine teenth yeal 


so the lad set forth, in his 


7 vy 7 
Forty-nine days crossing the stormy At- 
lantic in a sailing vessel; berths of rough 
} irds food cooked by the passengers 
themselves—thus in 1849 Jacob Bausch 


America 
thelandofhisdreams. 


came to 


Followed disillusion- 
ment, almost com- 
plete An epidemk 
of cholera in Buffalo; 
o work to be had; 
a bare existence as 
cook’s helper and 


hotel; 


then a wood-turnetr M 


porter in a 





tochester, at a 
dollar a day. And then a venture in his 
chosen field, the optical business—and 
utter, disastrous failure and a return to 
wood turning; and even an accident which 
threatened his livelihood. And the vision 
grew dim at times—but still it lived; and 
igain an optical business was attempted, 
this time in his own house. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTIC: 


~ ~ A New World Fairy Tale 





. COMPANY » 





Henry Lomb joined him, and every hour 

was busy—yet when Henry Lomb enlisted 

for the Civil War, their debts just equalled 

their resources. And this was the net of 
ght years’ work. 


7 + 7 


But then, slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
the tide turned. Under the spur of their 
constant striving for broader knowledge 
and higher standards, the partners and 
their sons built up a_ unique and lasting 
tradition of science and craftsmanship. 
Mr. Bausch designed and built the first 
power lens-grinding machine in America; 
and gradually other machines and_ pro- 
were developed, scientific stud- 
ies undertaken, and new products added 
to the already well- 
known eyeglass and 
spe ctacle lenses. It 
took many more 
years of patient, con- 
structive effort, but 
success came at last. 
I xceeding all dreams 
of the pioneer, the 
great Bausch & Lomb 
factory stands as 
evidence of this success. 


cesses 


Mr. Henry Lomb 
at 26 years of age 


Vv isible 


The best measure is found in the real re- 
spect accorded Bausch & Lomb products, 
wherever science carries on its researches, 
and wherever imperfect or suffering eyes 
need aid. The vision of the founders still 
lives to guide us into pathways of ever 
broader usefulness. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Le . Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, 
Bali pt q culars and Engineering and other Optical Instruments 
New York Chicago San Francisco Washington London 


























Columbia 


Records 


How’s this for an ‘‘All-Star Bill’’ 
of Exclusive Columbia Artists P 








The only twe places you can hear these 
famous artists and comedians are at the 
theatre where they are appearing and in 
your own home on Columbia Records. 
All these artists and many more—the 
brightest stars of musical comedy, vaude- 
ville, and gay revue—make records for 
Columbia exclusively. 





© White 


NORA BAYES 


Your Columbia Grafonolawill give you 
all of the artistic finish; all of the indi- 
viduality of these actors—their sponta- 
neous joy, their sparkling wit, that subtle 
something that makes them great. 


Any Columbia Dealer will play you 
these exclusive artists’ latest popular 
hits. Go in and hear them, now, today. 


» 





Abia COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO, 
Rup 
0 - New York 
\ 3) London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, BE. C, 
Gr ae 





© White 
BERT WILLIAMS 





f Columbia 
3 
Grafonolas & 
Standard Models up to 
300 


VAN and SCHENCK Period Designs up to 


$2100 
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JE IRISH LINEN, SOCIETY 















































KODAK — the gift that helps to make her 


Christmas merry — then keeps a 
picture story of the Christmas merriment. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


ITCRA 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 








Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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SURPRISE THE WOMEN FOLKS 
BUY FOR HER - A BEAUTIFUL 


DERRY VALE 


GENUINE IRISH LINEN TABLE CLOTH 


scitay $ | ? 50 : 


SPECIAL 


Style 121—Pattern 3 
Size 72 in. x 72 in. 
In An Individual Gift Box 
Sold regularly at $15.00 
Specially priced for this sale. 


We will include with this offer, Free of cost 
one of our instructive books, ‘How to Set the 
Table for Every Occasion,’ usually sold at 50c 


cA GIFT that will appeal and go straight to the heart of every 
woman is one of our fine “Derryvale\Genuine Irish 
_ Linen” Table Cloths, in round design, specially packed in a Holiday 
Gift Box. 
“Derryvale Genuine Irish Linens” are sold in most Cities by 
one Department Store Exclusively. If you cannot locate this store 
in your City, mail us your personal check, Post Office or Express 
Money Order or Cash (if you register the letter) and we will 
ship this special Holiday Offer direct to you, express prepaid. 


DERRYVALE LINEN CO., Inc. 
20 East 22d Street New York City 
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|= Of This Way of 
NG Owning a Greenhouse 
‘| |i We Y 
1) \) | S PPOSE, for Kampie, \ vant You can have them divided into two 
|| hoe. | ‘ d greenhouse similar to this 1” more separate gardens, or com 
| TW NW one, having a gardening space 25 te partments, to just grow the flowers, 
\? ! and feer long; we could sel plants and vegetables you want 
} I —_ +} | nd wor ‘ ] : ] 
Wi ; ' house an igs K You can also buy the same Standard 
ii n « e, I 1, a Iron Frame construction houses, 11 
r 18 feet wide, and 1n lengths from 
, ined camstvuction and 16 feet up Another thing 1n your 
ved n- all the extra - favor is that these Standard houses 
i ‘ ae niall ¢, @ al designs can be shipped with greater prompt- 
ul ness and er cted with greater speed 
| ; an than spectal designs — both being 
1} Y uy the! t as vould ell worth vour consideration 
SPT ~ reat sole te Individual circulars we have of thes 
; sain Asbuse ™ : ] 
A Standard width houses, to any or all 
d 4% Rein nstructed in sections about § of which you are welcome; or at your 
4 | feet long, ve an easily and econom- suggestion we will be glad to come 
q ically enlar t at any time. and see you. 
’ | 
Pro Jord « Burnham 
yw \ Oo 
WAN, } id 
ee | . . 
il" Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories , 
\} |x IRV ) LADELPHIA CHICAGO 
~ ce , Continental Bank Bldg 
iy ve I NTREAI 
| (ys } rtation Bidg. 
} r Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
- ated I A ARINES, ONTARIO 
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His Great and Seldom-Appreciated || 


Service to the Public- 


His life is dedicated to the reverent service of 


memorial, and his work calls for almost pro 
fessional knowledge in many different lines 
He must be a student of memorial art, of land 
scape architecture, of geology, of horticulture ; 
and frequently, when his advice is sought as to 
the proper location, setting and erection of large 
memorials and mausoleums, he is called upon 
for information that requires engineering skill 
of no mean order. 

In keeping beautiful the quiet retreats where 
those who mourn may linger in loving remem 
brance — in sympathetic administration of | 
duties in connection with the bereaved, in the 
constant striving, often with inadequate support, 
to keep the sacred grounds over which he has 
charge, in a manner which will make them a 
fitting tribute to the departed — he plays a vitally 
important part in the life of every community. 


We who have had the opportuntity to observe his 


work, and know how consistently he, as an indiv 
und as a body, has stood for the a. est ideals in 1 
administration, hereby inscribe our appeciation of it 


in the hope that it may lead to a better recogr 
on the part of the public, of the service he renders. 
BOUTWELL, MILNE 
& VARNUM CO. 
Dept. D 
MONTPELIER, VT. 
Quarries of ““Rock of Ages” 
the . Certified 
Barre Grar 





Quarries at Barre 
the Granite Center 


of the Wor 
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Murphy | 


Univernish 
The Universal Uarnish | 


51x tramsp 
wood colors 


YOUR KITCHEN UNDER GLASS 


F you only could so preserve a clean kitchen! Porous wood- 


work becomes impregnated with grease and smut and dirt 
spots of all kinds. 







But you can! A finish like glass, which is impervious to grease, 
keeps your kitchen always clean with but little labor. Such a finish 
is Murphy Univernish. Like glass, hot water will not injure it, 
and a soft cloth afterward restores its pristine surface. It will 
not turn white, stain, or offer lodgment to waste. 

Anyone can flow it on. It is as necessary as soap to modern, 
sanitary housekeeping. Ask your dealer for Univernish. If he 
hasn’t it, write us for the name of a Murphy Merchant and for 
our brochure **The Modern Sanitary Kitchen.” 


Murphy Varnish Company 
FRANKLIN Murpny, }r., President 


NEWARK CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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a For YOUR ‘Use 
Ke “The Aristocrat of 
Building Materials” 


Fifty-odd years ago the discovery was made that 
the beautiful stone which in one magnificent sheet 
underlies nearly two whole counties in Indiana isa 
marvelous building, material. 
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By thesheer power of merit this Indiana Limestone 
has swept over the limits which used to restrict the stone build- 
| = ing, until today millions on millions of cubic feet are used each 
year for hundreds of buildings, from State Capitols to parages, 
from Cathedrals to cross-roads churches, from sky scrapers to 
little store fronts, from palatial mansions to tiny cottages. Half 
a million cubic feet were ordered recently for one building, in 
Detroit, to be cut and delivered in 120 days. 








Its use extends to every state in the Union and 
every province of Canada, all because the architects of America 
have, almost as a body, recognized the supreme beauty and 
utility combined with the practicable cost of Indiana Limestone. 
The public which formerly hardly knew the name, now asks 


its architects about INDIANA LIMESTONE. 


But you ought to know how low its cost is, compared with 
what you might suess. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE, the “Aristocrat of Buildin} Materials,"’ will 
speak for itself. It needs merely your knowledge of the facts concerning it. 














Will you write for Volume 1," ‘Indiana Limestone."” Volume 4, “Indiana 
Limestone Banks.’’ Volume 27, “Designs for Indiana Limestone Houses.’ 
A sample of the stone also if requested. Any questions you care to ask will 
be gladly, promptly and truthfully answered. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrym en's Association 
P.O. Box 000 ford, Indiana 
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if Atlas Cement 
i for all concrete construction 
pe from industrial to home 
building. Ps 
af | = 7 
. 5 . Atlas Cement concrete or 
‘Whew stucco homes are comfortable ’ 
andartistic. They are econom- : 
. ical— because low in first cost z i 
’ : ' and upkeep expense. =, 
“eet pocsscties ere: ie s 
ah Boe 
x Write for literature telling when and 
=) why to use ATLAS—On The Jo @ 
, 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND P 
CEMENT COMPANY 4 
New York fig st ,Philad elpt ia Savanneh » 
‘ Chi 1s 0 eapolis 4 
Des Moines St. Lou t 
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SACRAMENT 2 SALT Lane City? : 

q Oe 1b oe Peery 


“LOS ANGELES -& OniAnoMal City. 


S 
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Service—As Crane Interprets i 


An organization whose every branch has the complete facilities — 

on'a lesser scale—to give that tangible necessary-co-operation with 
H the same promptness and thoroughness so markedly defined by 
> the parent plant. In each of its fifty-four principal city: branches- 
: this is the meaning of"Service” as interpreted by 


CRANE 


-= Wherever Crane highest-quality products are=sought there- will 
: be_found a Crane branch equipped for regular=oremergency” 
service, and affording an nmedinte selection of those: things main: 


? 


Z Bathroom equipment, Kitchen-—fixtures, Ventilating de- = — 
—— vices, Refrigerating appliances,-and alt- kindred ‘Products. — ~ — = 


There 4s -a_near-by Crane_ Branch 20 = Crane Service 












Washington. Eietle Rock Indianapolis St-Pant=———— = Factions = 
is : Muskogee “Detroit Pp ——Po at 
———— Glighom City Rocktoed Pale aoe tas Gey 
—= a City Or : gO = : . 
ah ——— Wichita Grand. Rapits Watertown Ogden——— 
= St-Louis. Davenport — — Aberdeen — ———“Sucrantento 
03 Kansas = : Srime Falis - — Oaktnd 
Birmingham —— Ferre Haute = — San Franeisco 
Cincinnati Stour Cay = 





CRANK 


Setar AVE. CHICAGO— 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS. 


23-WEST 44 ST-NEW. YORK CH = == 





03 WHICH THE-PUBLIC TS—CORDIALTY. INVITED — = 





= ss Pou LEADING CITIES + WORKS CEM VAGOE SxibstroRT— TTT mite ij 
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© SVADIES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES = = 
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Fuller-Built Landmarks 


In The Service Industry 


The warehouses and wharves here pictured which were recently completed at New Orleans 
for the U.S. Army indicate the facilities of the company for handling certain phases of 
this industrial work. The plant consists of three 6-story reinforced concrete warehouse 
units 600 ft. long and 140 ft. wide and a 2-story steel and pile wharf and warehouse, 
2,000 ft. long, connected with the warehouse units by three structural steel bridges. 


The plant contains a total floor space of 43 aczcs and has a total capacity for 178,500 


tons— equivalent to over ten days’ average movement over all the wharves, private and 
State, in the port of New Orleans. 


Other industrial work now in progress includes the following: 


U. S. Navy Steel Storage Shed, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Union Station, Taylor St. Viaduct, Chicago, IIL. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Penn. Railroad Round House, Columbus, Chio 


Kipawa Co. Pulp, Paper & Sulphite Plant, 
Timiskaming, Canada 
Pennsylvania Terminal additions, Steubenville, Ohio 


Railroad Tracks, Pennsylvania R. R., Long Island, N. Y. 
Wisconsin Telephone Company Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. Car Shop, Pennsylvania Railroad, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Johnson Candy Factory, Milwaukee, Wis. Housing U. S. Housing Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
A Grain Elevator, Port Arthur, Canada 12—9500 ton ships, Wilmington, N. C. 


T. Eaton Company Bldg., Moncton, New Brunswick Republic Iron & Steel Company Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio 


Industrial building is an important part of the George A. Fuller Company’s work. 
Consultation is invited thru any of our various offices. 


George A.Fuller Company 









New York Washington Chicago 
Boston Baltimore Detroit 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Montreal Cleveland Kansas City 
New Orleans 


Buffalo 
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She uses it and he uses it for the same reason that you will use it, if you try 
it once. Because it is delightful to us Because it is matchl for the com 
Because it is smooth and delicat Because it cleanses thoroughly 


x down to the last, 
mallest piece. Because it lasts the longest and is therefor: cheapest. 
i “Good morning, have you used Pears’ Soap ?’ 


UNSCENTED—I7 cents a cake, SCENTED—22 ; a cake, 


“22 Cent 


$1.90 per dozen. $2.50 per dozen. 


“ Md 
FOUR CENTS | 4 TE 
A generot mple sent any- 


: where inthe United States ~ 
¥ for 4cents in stamps. W alter 3 


Janvier, 419 Cana! Stree 








New York, U. S. Agen 
A. & F. Pears, Lid. 





























Camels certainly do 
answer your keenest 
cigarette desires— 


for quality, for refreshing flavor and fragrance, for smooth, 
delightful mellow-mildness, for “body” and for real and 
: it ° ’ 
18 cents 0 ea — . 
ou have only to get acquainted with Camels to realize 
a package the absolute superiority of the Camel blend of choice 
Camelsare scldevery- ‘Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
sof 20 And, how you will prefer the Camel blend to either kind of 
ttes)in tobacco smoked straight! We tell you it is a revelation! 
». We No matter how liberally you smoke Camels they will not 
yameoe tire your taste! And, it will delight you to discover 
> sur personally that Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
; taste or unpleasant cigaretty odor! 
Compare Camels with any cigarette in the world at any 








R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


tonasem,N.c, Price! You'll forget all about coupons, premiums or gifts! 
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FIFTY’ WINTERS 


OF UNDERWEAR MAKING 








“OR fifty winters we have studied thrive better with me admixture f 
the underwear needs of men 


women and children for winter ter 





wear. r example our No. 1737, a two-piece 
The result is that we knit garments winter garment for men, has beer old 
of various fabrics and weights to suit to our best trade for thirty years, and 
differences in nervous temperament and today is more popular than ever 
vitality 
i] It is a white garment 
opie t t a oa a ame e ' 
I peoT le tell us that eer: "5 ae aaa 227 714 of ne dia mi wemnkk. 
they « anes wear wool | TI 
s . a Rl] n mie garment 1s 
next their skin, we sug- N N : : 
. made n gray worsted 
rest that they probably i T i} ' ; 
g YP ¢ Ny W hy Not MM = finish) and is numbered 
have never tried Amer- iN N ; 
Hos} C tN Ay} 2016 N It so mad 
ican siery mpany |N ., 
0 ard = t 2 YI Be hy f } ‘ , box 
garments in which pure iN . ; : 
A : . i? 1 IN under number 737. A 
! perme ut amb’s wool |i Comfortable i* Rr > OR a BP 
is mixed with the best 5 ; 


Peruvian cotton. ‘ This Winter i “% Pron , i: 4 


These garments are 





never ‘‘scratchy’’ be- 
cause in larb’s wool |R7rrae2erwseee ze | Dealers will be pleased 


there are no stiff, rough 








ends but the goods are soft and just these garments by their style 
warm enough. AMHO is the w e lab 
And a believe that t neonle 4 if | ] 
And W ao DeHeve that most peo} ie identine 4 nd I 
I 


AMHO 
DeodyUothing 


Means Better Underwear 


AMERICAN 


NEW BRITAIN 


HOSIERY 


(Established 1868) 


COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


Makers of knitted underwear for men, women and children 



































World-wide is 


the fame of the silks 


Made OV the work rsof the (ity of Lyons. 

Because of their skill, silks and their 
rae ; 

cily S§ name became synonymous. 


So today men speak of Rochester, 
New York, as the home of better 
quality clothes. 


‘ ) < ry Ye “~ 
ADLER: R@HES TER, 
CLOTHES 
are selected by men of discrimination 
because they set forth all those splen- 
did qualities of workmanship that 
make Rochester garments famous. 
Write for a B 


ok of -Men’ s Styles for Fall. 


e. Adler, Bros. &= (2. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Cb? ° W * ) 
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HEN the tea-wagon is wheeled 

in bearing Napisco Sugar 
Wafers, a gentle thrill pervades the 
happy gathering. 


The hostess is assured of apprecia- 
tion —the guests know there is a 
treat in store. These fragile, creamy 


filled dainties have a unique appeal, 
whether served with a cup of tea or 


a dessert. 


‘ow sold in the famous In-er-seal trademark package. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 

















SOLUBLE (INSTANT 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 




























This is famous 
Baker-ized Barring 
ton Hall in instant form 
Medium size jar equal to 
one pound of Baker-ized Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee. 


The Ready Breakfast 


No waiting. When you are ready, your breakfast is ready. Fruit, cereal, 
toast, a piping hot cup of Soluble (instant) Barrington Hall. 





Coffee has always been the sticker. Took as long to make one cup as six. Often too strong 
or too weak and muddy instead of clear. And always the old coffee pot left behind to clean! 

It’s different now. Men, and women too, who are up in the morning ahead of the family, 
have learned that perfect coffee can be made in the cup, instantly, upon adding hot water. 

All because Barrington Hall Coffee is now sold in two forms—Baker-ized, made in pot or 
percolator as usual, and Soluble, made in the cup. 

Your grocer probably has the medium size jar of Soluble Barrington Hall at 55c, equal 
to a pound of Baker-ized Barrington Hall. Or you may send 40c for the standard size tin. 
y ou i never go back to the old coffee pot! 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
255 North Second Street 129 Hudson Street 


t H 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 





MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to 





Name—— 
Address 


Grocer’s Name 





Grocer’s Address | 




































‘‘Everywhere I go to work I get a 
double smile of greeting—one for my- 
self and one for the Berry Brothers’ 
label on the finishes I use. Seems as 
though everybody looked on that 
label as an old friend.”’ 


Generations of home-builders and 
home-lovers know Berry Brothers’ 
scientific finishes. 


Ask your dealer about Liquid Granite 
Floor Varnish, Luxeberry White 
Enamel, Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
Luxeberry Wall Finishes, Luxeberry 
Spar Varnish and Berrycraft. 


Write us for a free copy of cur 
book “‘Beautiful Homes,’’ 


handsomely illustrated in color 


ERRY BROTHER‘: 


World’ss Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan (48) Walkerville, Ontario 






































“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS’ 


$500 $600 $700 $300 $9.00 & 299% 


You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort 


and service that can be produced for the price. 


_ The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee 
that the shoes are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere—they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own stores 
direct to the wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and 
manufacturing profits are eliminated. By this method 
of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer 
shoes at the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. They are 
the leaders everywhere. W.L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 
shoes are made throughout of the finest leather the mar- 
ket affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of Amer- 
ica’s fashion centers; they combine quality, style and 
comfort equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled 
shoemakers, under the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 





Y'..90ve,, \ 
< } 
$7.00" } 
SHOE’ 


ene xs (Ys 
Best in the World 
$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 










CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W.L. Douglas 
shoes with hi 
name and price 
stamped on the 
bottom. 











If W. L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in your 
vicinity, order direct from 
factory by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. Write for 
Illustrated Catalog showing 
how to order by mail. 


President W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
134 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Ghe Christmas Magic of 
High Grade Secuttties 


HE Wise Men of today give Christmas presents that 
c do not fade from memory. A good security is the most E 
substantial of Christmas tokens. Its value is perennial. = Be 
It is like the magic purse of the fairy tale, in which a 
new coin appeared to take the place of every coin withdrawn. 


Cc 


The maturing interest of a prime security serves as a yearly 
reminder of the sensible, handsome generosity of the giver. 
Some bonds are due in a few years; others have many years =]. 
to run. For example, there are $1000 bonds which pay $50 Sia 
interest each year for as long as 50 years—a total of $2500 in t 
addition to payment of the principal. What a gift for a mem- 
ber of the family, for a friend, for a business associate. 
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The National City Company can provide you with securi- 
ties of highest character, ideal for Christmas gifts, gathered 
carefully by experts from among the world’s best government, 
municipal, public utility, railroad, industrial, and realty issues. 
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At any of our more than 50 correspondent offices you can 
learn just what securities would best meet the investment needs 
of the people you wish toremember in this considerate and far- 
sighted manner. E 


List of Offerings Sent on Request for—T-1! 13 
The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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Investments 


MPORTANT attributes are nec- 
essary in every investment 


recommendation: character and 
prestige, sound judgment and wide 


knowledge of conditions. These 
are the results of many years of 
successful experience in the in- 
vestment field. 


Our November list of offerings, 
which will be sent on request, meets 
all requirements and includes: — 


Municipal Bonds yielding from 4.20 to 5.50% 
Railroad s <6 « 4.90 to 7.00% 
Industrial « + « 5.00 to 7.00% 


Commission Orders Executed 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


sostom Investment Securities NEW YORK 
PORTLAND CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 











BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 














We advise the purchase and 
are making a Specialty of 


U.S. Government Bonds 


and are prepared, at any time, 
to buy or sell large or small lots 


We have prepared a circular on investment securities 
which we shall be glad to send you on request 


Kiddex,Peabody &Co. 


115 Devonshixe St. 27 Wall Street 
New York 
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q For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special 
booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS................-Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INVEesToRS 4TH EDITION .S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 
or Straus Building, Chicago 

Unirep StraTes REVENUE Act 1918 National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 

GETTING THE Most Out or Your Money.. .Babson's Statistical Organization, Wellesley 


Hills, Mass 


ne 


A GrapuHic Stupy oF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 








RatLrRoap Co. Pet National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 
Let’s Cuooset Executrors AND TALK oF WILLS... Banker's Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New York 
ESSENTIALS OF A Pusiic Utinity Bonp 5 Vational City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 
A Sare Way TO Savi a Bankers Mortgage Company, Des Moines. Iowa 
lowaA INVESTMENTS .. Bankers Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Iowa u 
INCOMES . Breed, Elliott & Harrison, 105 South La Salle 

Street, Chicago, Il. 
Do I Neep Lire INSURANCE .... Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Tue Premier INVESTMENT ; William R. Compton Company, 408 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MILLER SERVIC G.L. Miller & Company, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Present Low Prices or Hicn Grape Securities. .Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 So. La Salle 
Street. Chicago, [ll 
RarLRoap Bonps Frederic H. Hatch & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y 
Bonp Topics 1. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y. 
INDUSTRIAL PirrspuRGH—A BoNnpb OFFERING Vellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing 
L Financial Department, Harper's Magazine, Franklin Square, New York. I 
SSS STS AT Oh _LLLLL=L—-Q|0Q|7c""haBB_=BBEhh]E]Eh"h»_ —=>>EDS S==) 

















BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
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The Measure of 
™ . 
Credit 
USINESS development is 
| measured by the confidence 
| which men have in each other as 

| expressed by credit. 

} . . . 

Credit is the measure of busi- 

| ness character and achievement. 
The -National Bank of Com- 


merce is a product of develop- 
ment of credit in America. 





National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


| Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 


— 
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First Mortgage | The CONTINENTAL and 
EE IS Eb AI hey COMMERCIAL 
a Liki | BANKS : 
W I rst Mortg g 


o1 | CHICAGO = 
per COMMERCIAL BANKING, FOREIGN AND | > 

, DOMESTIC. SAVINGS. PERSONAL TRUSTS. 
Yield About 9 Per Cent CORPORATE TRUSTS AND CORPORATE 


; | AGENCIES. SAFE DEPOSIT. SAFEKEEPING 5 
D plive ¢ “ay FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SECURITIES. _IN- = 
Frederic H. Hatch & Co. VESTMENT SECURITIES. FINANCING GOV = 


ERNMENT ISSUES. FINANCING INDUSTRIES. | E 


JNICIPALITIES as. | 
74 Breadwa; wew Yock MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, UTILITIES. | F 
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Conservative 
Investment 
6°: % and safety 


Security over four to one. 
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Earnings over four to one. 
Property exceedingly well located. 
Product is a necessity. 

Business is well established. 
Maturities—two to fifteen years. 
Bonds of $500 and $1,000 de- 


nominations. 


SHEC eSATA 





Send for Circular No. 1047HA 


Peabody, 
Houghteling &Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


ims TINTNIIITMTITI esrs0usreo ees SITE 


Detroit 
Cleveland 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
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Forman 
Farm 
Mortgages 
Permanent Investments 
\ substantial portion of your surplus 
should be placed permanently in str 
vestments,—bed-rock securities, to be 
d until maturity 
For this purpose select Forman Farm 
Mor r Farm Land Bonds, and thus 
: obtain a security of non-fluctuating val- 
: ue, netting 6°, which will never trouble 


you with details 
Make Forman Farm Mortgages the back- 
bone of ye fortune, whether 
the line of your 


ul large 


small, last financial 
reserves 
Lhes investments described 


booklets: 


“How Forman Farm Mortgages Are 


in tw 


Made.” 


“Forman Farm Mortgages and the Forman 
Monthly Payment Plan.” 


rt t list 
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GEORGE M. FoRMAN & COMPANY 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 






































FINANCIAL 





CONDITIONS 

June 30th, aggregated $7,225,000,000 
against imports of $3,096,000,000, estab- 
lishing a credit balance for this country 
on merchandise account alone of $4,129,- 
000,000. Things have been running on 
in this way ever since the war began, the 
excess of exports over imports running 
up to one, two, and three or more billions 
of dollars a vear 


thea 


u“ hereas hefare 





MIS 


wye yuuou vs wuEn cem mours Overtime 
weakile to facilitate the transport: ition 
of coal, or with the miners in the lignite 
fields at Bemburg, Saxony, who have 
agreed to work on Sundays to insure a 
fuel supply for near-by communities. 


HAT current business continues ac- 
tive in the face of such a combina- 
tion of circumstances is highly gratifying 
in one particular, at least, for it would 
seem to indicate a confident belief upon 
the part of the community that the 
radical or Bolshevist element in labor 
will not succeed when put to the su- 
preme test. 





Is the né¢ 

that show 

ce lled ( heé 

establishes t 
The HALL 


Thousands 


=? 
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\E 
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each, with ge 
same price. 


Sample booklet if you wish. 
Samples of various business fort 
We do not employ agents, so ad 


THE J. C. HALL 


20 SABIN STREET 


BANK STATIONERS FOR OV 


REFERENCES YOUR BANK 
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:  Goncerwativit 
= Investment 
=| 6°:% and safety 


Security over four to one. 
Earnings over four to one. 
Property exceedingly well located. 
Product is a necessity. 

Business is well established. 
Maturities—two to fifteen years. 
Bonds of $500 and $1,000 de- 


nominations. 
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Send for Circular No. 1047HA 
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Forman 4 
Farm : 
Mortgages : 
Permanent Investments = 


\ substantial portion of your surplus 
should be placed permanently in strict 
investments, bed-rock securities, to be 
held until maturity 

For this purpose select Forman 
Mortgages or Farm Land Bonds, and thus 
obtain a security of non-fuctuating val- 
ue, netting 6%, which will never trouble 
you with details. 

Make Forman Farm Mortgages the back- 
bone of your fortune, whether large 
small, the last line of your financial 


reserves 


F arm 


These investments described 
bookle ts: 


“How Forman Farm Mortgages Are Made.” 


in tw 


“Forman Farm Mortgage s and the Forman 


Monthly Payment Plan. 
rt ta list 
4 ° 


GEORGE M FoRMAN & COMPANY 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 





























AND FINANCIAL 





CONDITIONS 


June 30th, aggregated %$7,225,000,000 
against imports of $3,096,000,000, estab- 
lishing a credit balance for this country 
on merchandise account alone of $4,129,- 
000,000. Things have been running on 
in this way ever since the war began, the 
excess of exports over imports running 
up to one, two, and three or more billions 
of dollars a year, whereas before the 
struggle they rarely ever exceeded six 
hundred million dollars, and they usually 
averaged about half that amount. 


— way out of the international 
muddle will be found in time, no 
doubt, but at present it is a highly puz- 


zling and complicated problem. _ It 
would seem as though there was no im- 


mediate prospect of the 

; European Governments 

Faith paying the amounts we 
in the ‘ 

Daten have advanced to them, for 


some of them have found it 

impossible, or inadvisable, 
the interest on the loans, which 
has been funded; that is, added to the 
principal of the indebtedness. Of course 
the best thing Europe could do would be 
to speed up her industries and set about 
reclaiming the foreign markets, but the 
Allies still appear to be suffering from 
the post-war inertia, and most of them, 
but more particularly England, are deal- 
ing with serious labor troubles. Advices 
from Germany are more encouraging 
in this particular than from other coun- 
tries. Contrast the action of the United 
Mine Workers of America, for instance, 
in voting for a thirty-hour week, with the 
Wurtemberg railway train hands, who 
have voted to work ten hours overtime 
weekly to facilitate the transportation 
of coal, or with the miners in the lignite 
fields at Bemburg, Saxony, who have 
agreed to work on Sundays to insure a 
fuel supply for near-by communities. 


to meet 


HAT current business continues ac- 
tive in the face of such a combina- 
tion of circumstances is highly gratifying 
in one particular, at least, for it would 
seem to indicate a confident belief upon 
the part of the community that the 
radical or Bolshevist element in labor 
will not succeed when put to the su- 
preme test. 








yA pocket book 
each, with ge 
same price. 


Sample booklet if you wish. 
Samples of various business for 
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not employ agents, so ad 
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school 
problem will probably be found 
in the 


The answer to your 


Educational 
The 


of our School Bureau are also 


Directory 


of this issue. facilities 


at your command for any 























additional assistance you may 





require in selecting the school 


best suited to your demands. 


School Intormation Bureau 
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“HE beauty 
rich, pur expressive 
matched by the beautiful design 
line Observe the bul cur’ 
of the cabinet Th e. found ni 
in the 


Tone and Design 


finest furniture, are pr 
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patented processes and 


inable only in the famou 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


what you 
t It play 
[AKES of dise record per- 

fectly witt t extra attachment 


1 ne nora |} just 


period | is available at prices from 


Today write for general catalog 36, or 
period catalog 36 X, which will be sent 
free on request 


Sonora Pbonograpb Sales 
Company, tne, 

E. BRIGHTSON, PRESIDENT 
New York City: 


GEORGE 
279 Broadway 

Toro Ryrie Bu 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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for t e, year 1 of 5 
“STROMBERG NOTOR DEVICES CO. 
Dept. 1152, 64 Kast 25th Street, Chicago, Ill 
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The Story of a Pioneer - Fang daira fa nd 


EF rontic rswoman, s« hool-t he r. pre che . lect turer, o rd: Line d ministe < physic ian, worker among 
‘the poor—and president of ion Atos cock ae Woman's Suffrage Association—Dr. Anna Shaw 


has told her own life history in an astonishing human document. Her lively ambition found its 


goal when she listened to a woman minister preach. At twenty-three she preached her first 
sermon and became later a licensed preacher. During her course at the theological school 
in Boston she was on the verge of starvation, but her pluck supported her. A legacy from 


a friend gave her a trip to Europe, and on her return she was for seven years pastor of 
a church on Cape Cod. The latter part of the book deals with her work for suffrage. 
Illustrated from Photographs. ¢ Svo, Cloth, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS EstaBuisHep 1817 NEW YORK CITY 




















With waste-receiver convenient under sink or table, a kitchen 





is daintiest and cleanest when that receiver is gleaming-white 











Abolish the exposed sink strainer—and y trips outdoors. Drop waste 
- immediately into hygienic Sani- scan. Slight pressure on “Pr ress-Toe 
C— raises top—your hands are left fr stooping As toy wers ntents 
" are showered with powerful d Seoiaane and deodorizer. Clean, healthful, 
' economical Get Aer one for Xmas 
vee 


“= | At better hardware and hot 


SANITARY RECEIVER c0., ‘tee, | Dept. 20, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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TEY 





A you value the name 
of Rembrandt, on a 
picture, sO may you value 
the name of ESTEY on a 


piano. 


The 


of ESTEY is 


name 


associated with the best tra- 


ditions of 


* American music. 


Stamped upon a piano, the 


name 
insurance 


ESTEY 
of quality 


of is your 


and 


satisfaction. 








Estey Piano Co. 
New York 
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MARK TWAIN 


a biography 
By Albert Bigelow 


The lover of Mark Twain should not 
consider his library complete without 
Mark Twain’s own story 
told by one of his closest friends. In 
this biography Albert Bigelow Paine 
has collected anecdotes and stories that 
bring the reader into closer personal 
touch with the famous writer than ever 
before. For here is the man behind the 
pen—brilliant, full of humor that made 
his life one big adventure from begin- 
ning to end and yet possessing a genius 
for understanding the waywardness of 
human nature. Every one who thinks 
of owning the set of Mark Twain’s 
works should procure a copy of this bio- 
graphy without delay. 3 vols. $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
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STEGER 


finest reproducing phonograph 


"THE experience of the world’s greatest 
piano manufacturers is behind the 
Steger, the finest reproducing phono- 
graph, which brings the voices of the 
world’s favorite artists and the music 
of all instruments to you. Plays all records cor- 
rectly. No parts tochange. The patented Steger 
tone arm and tone cham c insure perfect sound 
reproduction. Hear it; play it yourself. Steger 
dealers everywhere. Prices $60 to $1250. Style 
book sent on request. 
STEGER & WSONS. PIANO } MEG. co. 
J os) 
mi... Building ,, Caje ago, Illinois 


Factories: Steger, It ethe “Lincoin’’ and 
Dixie” gn bwscct: meet 
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Don’t Take Our Word— exclusive principle 


Prove It! 


” / 








} juickest, cleanest, r exhilarating bath } 
1 all your life. Does not wet the hair; { 
| j L> the whole famik i oat 
) I “r ul innot supply u, write us direct and we 
rhe K vel t r tul : , 
eet 64 ‘ Niagara at $7.50 Palm Beach at $15.00 are both portable 
way Congres t > i DeLuxe at $3 © are lor 
km t tallation 


Interesting Book, *‘FUN AND HEALTH IN RUNNING WATER,’’ free on request. 


THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER CO., 507 Fifth Ave., New York 


Western Office: 5 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago Factory: Waterville, Conn. 
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| The secrof of GOOD ENGLISH 
some women $ j By Robert P. Utter, Ph D. 


e Profe - 











, Amher ege 


This book offers in accessible form the facts 
about the use of the English language which 
very writer needs to have where he can refer 
them. The first part deals with spelling, 


r 
punctuation, grammar, sentence and paragraph 


tructure, and choice of words. The second 
part describes the best methods for collecting 
material for expository and argumentative writ- 
ing, and the third part contains a chapter on 
prosody and an outline review of English gram- 
mar. 
: \ ' “A book to fill a real need.” 
TALC 75¢ S| PARIS The Christian Advoca 
TOILET WATER #3.50 “The author lays his finger unerringly on 
mm — . the more non uglinesses of popular usage, 


~~ \ \ nd his book may be strongly re ommended to 


\ \ ‘ those who write to avoid them.’ 
/ ‘ “Should be kept at the mght hand of those 
« | who desire to write correct and winsome Eng- 
? lish.” —Watchman-Examir N. Y.). 





FACE POWDER $1.50 PERFUME $150 $250 $500 


——T Seno 25417 HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUNOING. N.Y. 
OR GENEROUS SAMPLE OF LA BONEME PERFUME SS 
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i Bayer Cross” 


| 
| 
] | on Genuine Aspirin 
| 








Always ask for genuine 
“ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
in an unbroken Bayer 
pac k ive, 
Cross’’ 
1 each tablet and 
package identi- 
true, genuine 
‘*Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.”’ 

Handy tin oxes < 
Als large Bayer ]} 
\sp rin is the trade-mark of 
Manufacture 


aester 


ape ** Bayer 


marked ort 
on each 


fies the 


f 12 tablets. 





Monoaceticaci- 





of Salicylicacid. 
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THE Sitar OF Tee 
OTHER WISE MAN 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
oe y are few books which are so filled 
with the real spirit of Christmas as this 
beautiful and sympathetic story of the Wise 

Man who did not come in time to see the 

Child in the manger. 

Illustrated. 16mo, 60 cents; Leather, $1.00. Post 
8vo, Illustrated, $1.00; Small Quarto, Illustrated, 
$1.50; Gold Cloth Boz, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817 


Cre pe 


$5.00. 














Waxed Typewriter Ribbons ooo. ence: 


for § 12 for $ 
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Dept. 15, The Ribbon Works, Galveston, Texas 





Esterbrook Pen 


Made in /merica 
Used ‘round the world 
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It is easy to 
write with this pen 
The perfection of Esterbrook No. 556 


as a writing instrument is proven by the 
fact that it is used in great quantities in 
penmanship classes of American schools 
and colleges. 


Its fine line sensitiveness—its smooth- 
ness in action—and its great durability, 
due to its being highly non-corrosive, 
make it the natural selection of expert 
penmen— both 


abroad. 


in this country and 


Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, 
asking for samples. 15c a dozen, assorted 


or of your favorite pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
10-22 COOPER STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Esterbrook Pens: 
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WAV Sadless Spring 


“NO Sag (tt? ary WAY ** 





— 





GLEEP that renews 

your energy—that 
rebuilds your worn-out 
body and brain cells 
. bed 


Write f 
Wa 


Way Sagless Spring Company, 
450 East Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


=> 25 Year Guarantee 








An Introduction 


to Evans’ Newest Cold Weather ‘‘Soft’’ Bever- 
age, brimful of comfort, pleasure and benefit. 


WVLOWA 








Made on 
the Banks 4 Some 
of the times 
Hudson Va 
wheve a called 
other 
Evan's NON-INTOXICATING Evans’ 
Products 
have been | e Checona 
made for e 
133 years Beverage 


Appropriately styled ‘‘The Bread and Butter 
Beverage’’ because it tastes so good at all 
times and can be taken and enjoyed by every- 
one everywhere. It is substantially a pure 
food beverage that imparts zest and unique 
satisfaction to a meal and adds sociability to 
hospitality. 

Supplied in Cases by all Good Dealers. 
C. H. Evans & Sons 


Made only by 
Estab. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 





Thin-Paper Edition of 
THOMAS HARDY 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
JUDE THE OBSCURE 

A LAODICEAN 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 

TWO ON A TOWER 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE WELL-BELOVED 

WESSEX TALES 

THE WOODLANDERS 


Tl mt f $ Leatner 


HARPER & BROTHER 


Established 1817 


rated l $1.75 
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BRAND 


Coffee and 


Big tasks of reconstruction demand human ex- 
ertion to the limit, and neither brain nor muscle 
can do their best without their cup of White 
House Coffee. White House Teas are wonderful 
and invariably please all who know good teas. 


Drink these two great national bev- 
erages, and experience a new delight. 


a. DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 








rincipal Coffee Roasters Boston—Chicago 


White House fas 
dTeasi 
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lay 
nia | 
1 recipe, | 
nuts and 
Se 
I box it keeps indefinitely, like old ) 
W , paid arcel | i ry guaranteed, t 
j essin U.S. Prices: t 0 $2 b. tin $4.00 
» Order today for y« own b yle, and let us 
1 one for you to a frien d. 
L. BROMM BAKING CO. 
518 E. Marshall Street 


Richmond, Va. 


in New York Park & Tilford. I ive selli 
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Cresca Imported Delicacies from the 
Whole World to Your Table. 
Do you know these delicious “hungry” 
flavors? Buy them at all good stores 
under the “‘Cresca” trade mark and learn 
how to use them from our free book of 
famous foreign recipes. 


CRESCA _, DELICACIES 
361 Greenwich Stree New York 
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The secret of sound, white teeth is a clean mouth 


HE chewing of my Original Pepsin Gum by exciting 

the flow of the salivary juices—-which are nature's 
cleansing properties for the teeth—will help to preserve 
and keep in perfect condition the teeth of men, women 
and children. 

In the case of children who nowadays eat such a 
large proportion of soft food, it is absolutely necessary 
to provide them with some substitute for the harder 
foods which nature intended should contribute to the 
strengthening and preservation of the teeth. 

Chew my Original Pepsin Gum regularly, ten minutes 
after meals, and you will undoubtedly notice its bene- 
ficial effect on your teeth. 





New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


V AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 









































NAPKIN 
RINGS 


for Boys and Girls 


Boston 
Garter 
MPS uite 








F The comfort and 
long service you 
enjoy in wearing 

the Boston Garter 


are the result of 
our fixed policy 


Quality First! 


times and are GEORGE FROST CO. 
0 ee coe MAKERS BOSTON 

































POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
Dept. 18 Pawtucket, R. I. 














Books by “THE 
a [| WELTSHIRE” 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser 3 


Book or INpIAN BRAVEs. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Boys AND GIRLS FROM GEORGE ELIOT. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Boys AND GIRLS FROM THACKERAY. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Ten Boys FROM DICKENS. 


Illustrated. $1.75 
Ten Boys rrom History 


Rented $1.75 M R ON 
TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS. | 


Illustrated $1.75 — Tw EE D-> 


TeN GrRts FROM History. rie I S 
Illustrated. $1.75 ; 


Ditee ee EE ye 
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| Just the proper hat for this time o’ year 


i . 
A Tweed Ha is as necessary to a gentle- 
an’s wardrobe as a cz ap or felt hat. 


m ’ where style dominates and distinctive 
Ten AMERICAN GIRLS FROM HISTORY apparel is s 
y . aad ¢ — 
Illustrated. $1.75 «Mer oe hat phew s } suitabl 
TEN GREAT ADVENTURERS. Rakish—Jaunty—Comfor 
Illustrated. $1.75  There’s a MERTON hat or 


np CHAS.S. MERTON & CO. 


( / > Fifth Avenue, New York 
New) F: actory: Rutherford, N. J. 
Gi) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE New YorkK 
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KEEP LUDEN’S WITHIN REACH 


whether you’re outdoors or at your desk. 
Clear the head; soothe the throat. 
Everybody has a use for Luden’s the 
year ‘round. 





Sold in the familiar Luden 
yellow sanitary package. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
In Reading, Pa. 
Since 1881 

















Splendid Gift Books for Boys and Girls 


| LOUIS RHEAD’'S 


ESTABLISHED 1879 





Illustrated Children’s Classics 





The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- | 


These te i r t i if 
Cough, Spasmodic Re tte ici elects: Siinatinia ian eaticlh, Sid 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, ndred illustrations and decorations. The 
Asthma, Influenza, ngs are unifort 
Used while you Coughs, Bronchitis. ; the eparate Cloth Oct I $1.50 
Simple, safe < ff tiv d internal drugs 2 _ > , 
Sin pl Me ane Cette, avelene as Grug Arabian Nights’ Enter- Stevenson’s Treasure 
Vaporized Cresoline relieves the paroxysms of 
Whooping-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it tainments Island 
nips the common cold before at has a chance of develop a Gattieers Previa 
ing into something worse, and experience shows that @ 
neglected cold is a dangerous cold Tom Brown’s School Days Hans Andersen's Fairy 
Mr Ballingt: n Boothsays: **Ne family, where there Grimm’s Fairy Tales Tales 
are young children, should be without this lamp. : 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with Swiss Family Robinson Robin Hood 
every breath, ake breathing easy and relieves the Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
congestion, assuring ‘restful nights 
It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment “a Diphtheria 

It is a protection to those exposed. 


Bani yl lea naiaaariaelinaticene: 5. | “S ‘Y Soothe Your 


Sold by Druggists Send for descriptive booklet 23 ; 
rie he. eaters Terma sana AY « Heching Skin 




















1 of e. They can't | | ‘( 
arm y ny r ruggist or ft a + * C 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. > 2) With uticura 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada | All “. sts Snow 2, Ointment 3 & 3, Talceum 5 


Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 
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Sportousine 


Je-Aero-EIGHT 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS -ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
GREATER PERFORMANCE EFFICIENCY 


Sera ee 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMP 
- Greators of Advanced Motor Car Designs 














KEEP 
~~ SMILING 
~, WITH 

aS KELLYS 


Possibly two hundred makes of tires are ad- 
vertised as “best.” We rest our case on the 


verdict of the man who uses Kellys. Ask him. 











STAN DARD b 


HE New Standard Eight 
conforms to the most 
modern ideas of motor car 
vogue. Its lines and appoint 
; ments are artistic, dignified, 
and in good form. 
Underneath its hood are 
eight powerful cylinders with 
| 83 horsepower, waiting for 
| the touch of the throttle to 


assert their supremacy Over 


the steepest of hills or the ft ! : 





GHT 



















most difhcult of driving | | 
emergencies. _& A "t 

To sit at the wheel of a_ | Ge o—— 
Standard Eight, over roads of _} \ j ; 
your own selection, is the only 
j way fully to appreciate what | 
J 


is meant by Standard Eight 
Power. Arrange forademon- | 
stration at the nearest dealer 














STAN DAR RD STEEL CAR 


Automotive Dept. Pitts 
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Typical of all Handel Lamps in its rich colorings and graceful 
lines, is Number 6778, here illustrated. Durable materials, 
skillfully fashioned, make its beauty permanent. It can be 
found at dealers in fine lamps. 


Look for Handel name on every lamp. 
Write for booklet of ‘‘Suggestions’’ 


THE:HANDEL COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
















Your Jeweler and Haberdasher 
lone Mum-aauste oiced Bois eoc to 3 


A button for every need, 
a style for every preference. 


ations are sometimes carelessly called *Come- 
D not be misled The name Kum-a-part 

ped on the flange f each button S your assurance that 
hat you pay for You can't have Kum- 


mfort and mechanical perfection uniess you get 
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Typical of all Handel Lamps in its rich colorings and graceful 
lines, is Number 6778, here illustrated. Durable materials, 
skillfully fashioned, make its beauty permanent. It can be 
found at dealers in fine lamps. 


Look for Handel name on every lamp. 
Write for booklet of ‘‘Suggestions’’ 


THE:-HANDEL COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 








“Southern quality expressed in Can- 
dies” is a phrase singularly suggestive 
tempting and 
delicious as Southern cooking itself. 


of NuNNALLY’'S 





| Nunnally 





THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 


Ce 





| NUNNALLY’S may be bot 


ight at tne better d 
i ] T 
| and candy stores everywhere. To lovers o le cand 
} however, who have not yet had the f 1e of n 
4 ROT , . 
{ ing the acquaintance of NUNNALLY -_ @ 4 
**Box Bountiful” (as illustrated here) will be mailed, 








Dipped Pineapple 
Fragrant pineapple, treasured 
up in rich chocolate. 


Parfait Cocoanut 


A soft cocoanut center, covered 


wit va a iramei, with the 

added zest of finest chocolate . 
i My 

de hts of the ae 


* Box Bountiful.” 





postpaid, on rece pt of pz 
2 





50. 


The Nunnally Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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, as you have doubt- characteristic of the straight Turkish ciga- 
, Fatimas are steadily and rette is entirely lacking. 


There is a definite 


Neither too much nor too little, but “just 


cnough Turkish” —this isthe Fatima secret 

Fatima blend is so delicately bal- Fatimas taste right, and leave aman feeling 

smooth flavor of its Turkish right even when, on occasions, he smokes 
“heaviness” so more than usual, 


is retained, while the 


a ipgettrlly srs obaces 2 


“ATI ML 


Sensible Cigarette 























THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


In the Franklin Sedan you find the most 
advanced and practical features of enclosed 
car design, combined with the performance 
obtainable only from Franklin light weight, 


r ooling—no Water 


flexibility and direct a 
to boil or freeze. 

The result is superior comfort, together with 
unrestricted usability, safety, ease of handling, 
and freedom from the common motoring 
worries. 

And Franklin owners’ records show a 


+ 


consistent delivery of: 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 
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"7 ‘se — 
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Why That Stain 


On Teeth Brushed Daily? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


It is in the Film 





Millions find that stain and tartar form on holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
teeth brushed daily. Teeth decay, pyorrhea cause decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
starts, despite the constant cleaning. They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Also of countless troubles, local 


The reason lies in a slimy film. You can 
: and internal. 


feel it with your tongue. It clings to the teeth, 
gets between the teeth, enters crevices and Dental science, after years of research, has 
s.ays. The tooth brush doesn’t end it. The found a film combatant. Clinical tests have 
ordinary dentifrice cannot dissolve it. And amply proved its efficiency. Also years of 
dental science knows that film is the cause of | laboratory tests. Now leading dentists all over 
most tooth troubles. America urge its universal use. 


The film is what discolors, not the teeth. It is embodied for home uses in a dentifrice 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube for 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It testing is sent free to all who ask. 


Watch the Film Go 


Ask us for this 10-Day Tube. Use like any A new invention has made pepsin possible. 
tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel It must be activated, and the usual method is 
after using. Mark the absence of the slimy an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
film. See how the teeth whiten as the fixed seemed forbidden. Now science has supplied 
film disappears. Let your own teeth show you’ a harmless activating method. Now active 
what this method means. Pepsodent is based pepsin, as employed in Pepsodent, can be ap- 
on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. Thefilm plied twiceadaytothat film. That fact opens 
is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent up a new era in teeth cleaning, and we ask 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. you to learn what it means. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product — Sold by Druggists 


Everywhere 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 772, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Cut it out now so you won’t forget. Com- 
pare this tooth paste with the kind you use, 
then judge for yourself what is best. (255) 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
Name 


Address 
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obbed of Health and Beau 


LOWLY and stealthily, Pyorrhea has 

taken away the things that made her 
life worth while. That unaccountable 
depression, those nervous fears, that 
drawn and haggard look—these are the 
things Pyorrhea has brought her in place 
of health and beauty. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender and bleed- 
ing gums; then, the gums recede and ex- 
pose the unenameled tooth-base to decay. 
Perhaps the teeth loosen and fall out, or 
must be extracted to rid the system of the 
infecting Pyorrhea germs that often cause 
rheumatism, anaemia, indigestion, and 
other serious ills. 

Four out of five people over forty have 
Pyorrhea; and many under that age have 
it also. The best way to end Pyorrhea 
dangers is to stop them before they begin. 
Start to use Forhan’s today. 
















Forhan’s for the Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea —or check its progress if used in 
time and used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s keeps 
the gums firm and healthy —the teeth 
white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use a rolling 
motion tocleanthecrevices. Brush the grind- 
ing and back surfaces of the teeth. Massage 
your gums with your Forhan-coated brush 
gently atfirstuntilthe gumsharden,then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very tender, mas- 
sage with the finger, instead of the brush. If 
gum-shrinkage has alreadyset in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United States and 
Canada. At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York, N. Y. 


Forhan’s, Ltd., Montreal 
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FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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Elegance 


Moon manufacture builds elegant, 
luxurious and comfortable motor 
cars at prices which are within the 
bounds of reason 


lhe interior decoration of the Moon 
Sedan and the Coupe is unquestion- 
ably correct. Their design is delight- 
fully new—the big, wide doors and all 
ibinet-wark as carefully finished as 
i fine, old grandfather's clock. 
Moon cloged cars have the warmth 


ind snug comfort of a cheery living 
room—just as if it were set on wheels 


ind driver 


Sea 
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Built by MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, S 
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“—and then with just a few 
weeks more of Sanatogen” 


N the road to health at last! 

And yet how impatient you 

are to be up and going. But it is 

now, when the system is trying to 

rebuild its store of e nergy, that you 

will be most grateful for the recon- 
structive help of Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen, you must know, is a natural 
food-tonic, combining purest albumen 
with organic phosphorus—thus conveying 
to the wasted system the vital elements 
to build up blood and tissues—and it is 
so remarkably easy of digestion that the 
most delicate—young and old—can take 
it, with nothing but beneficial effects. 

It reawakens the appetite, assists 
digestion, and as a physician in “The 
Practitioner,’ a leading medical journal, 
sdys, “It seems to possess a wonderful 
effect in increasing the nutritive value of 
other food material.” 

When we tell you that Sanatogen is used 
by the medical profession all over the 
world as an aid to convalescence and as an 
upbuilder of strength and vitality, that 
more than 21,000 physicians have written 
letters commending it, you will under- 
stand that our confidence in recommending 
it to you is firm and sincere. 

Won’t you give Sanatogen the oppor- 
tunity to help bring back you—or someone 
that is near and dear to you—to health 
and strength? 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize 
International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. 


Write for interesting booklet to 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 W. 18th Street 
New York City 
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| They work 
naturally | 
and form 
no habit | 
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VERYBODY is bornwitha 
certain longing to see the 
world. How many times do you 
| hear people exclaim, “Some day 
| lintend to travel!” The pleasure 


THIS GREAT WIDE WORLD 
OF OURS 


and learn more with greater 
pleasure When there is a reliable 
plan to guide you. 

It has been our business for 
more than 78 years to point the 
right way to thousands of trav- 








and educational benefits derived 
from seeing other scenes and 
other people endure throughout 
life. Travel, however, must be 
orderly and systematically ar- 
ranged. You always see more 













elers. 
maintained at each of our 150 
offices, distributed throughout 
theworld, provide an unequalled 
service of courtesy, efficiency, 
knowledgeandtravelexperience. 


Our Tropical Cruises, commencing in January, 1920, should prove of immediate interest. 
Write for booklet, 


THOS. COOK & SON, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 


The competent forces 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most important 
choice you have to make. If you have difficulty 
in making a selection from among the large num- 
ber of schools advertised in the front section of 
this issue, feel perfectly free to write us for in- 
formation and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age | 
of the student for whom assistance is requested. | 

| 

| 

| 





SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE , NEW YORK 


—BERMUDA 


Ideal Winter Vacation Resort 
For coming winter offers season of unusual gaiety coupled 
with restful environment All land and water sports, includ 
ing golf, tennis, swimming, sailing, riding, driving, dancing, etc. 
No Passports Required for Bermuda. 


Furness Bermuda Line 


will place in New York-Bermuda service the fast twin-screw 
palatial steamers 


S. S. ““FORT HAMILTON ”’ 


Sails from New York Dec. 6-17-27. 11,000 tons displacement 


S. S. ‘*FORT VICTORIA ”’ 


Sailing date announced later. 14,000 tons displacement 
Official Announcement by the 


BERMUDA GOVERNMENT 
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Pacific Paradise 


—land of perpetual June. 
Drowse on Waikiki's sun-bathed coral beach. Splash 
in a placid sea, luxuriously warm. Would you know 
the thrill of gazing into the fiery heart of Kilauea, the 
LIVING VOLCANO? Then come to Hawaii. Visit 
the MID-PACIFIC CARNIVAL in which peoples of 
Orient and Occident unite at Honolulu in mid-February. 
Regular steamer service from San Francisco, Good 
motor roads, Palatial hotels. Attractive bungalows. For 
rates ask nearest railway agent. For descriptive book- 
lets and further information write Hawaii Tourist Bu- 
reau branch office, 397 Monadaock Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or 


[AWAIT IOURIST BUREA|| 


Honolulu 

















HARPER'S MAGAZINE 








ADVERTISER 














‘California 





Summer and 
its blossoms | 
all Winter in 


Here children laugh at play, and age lengthens 
its span. 

Miles of flower-bordered, sunlit boulevards. 
Upland slopes, covered with the green and gold 
of orange groves. 

Luxurious resort hotels and rose-bowered bungalows. 

All under the spell of a summer sea. 

En route visit the national parks, national monuments, and 
other winter resorts. See Hawaii, too. 

Ask the local ticket agent to help plan your trip—or apply to the nearest 
Consolidated Ticket Office—or address nearest Travel Bureau, United States 
Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Please indicate 


the places you wish to see en route. ‘‘California for the Tourist,’’ and 
other resort booklets, on request. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION: 
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ROM the inexpensive, richly simple and beautiful 

models to the higher priced luxurious models, all 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks are built to endure 
hard usage. 
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Write today for the Hartmann Trunk catalog. If 
you do not know the nearest Hartmann dealer, 


write us and we will send you his name and address. 
Be sure the Hartmann Red >< is on the trunk you buy. 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 


RACINE. WISCONSIN 
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Two millf n boys, by victorious heroism, ' 
w America 


strip of France gapart of America’s heritage. Americans do no 
and what Amerifg¢am do if they have not seen these shot-torn 
and forever ‘“‘ Ame¥@@a@n France.” 


This is the last and the best opportunity to see these 
historic places, just as they were, with their trenches, 


tanks, barb-wire and emplacements still perouched by ma 
time and restoration. : a 





Raymond =) -Whitcomb 
7 Oots 


Our preliminary Tours to The Battlefields were unprecedentedly successful. 
Our coming Tours afford the same facility of choice of dates and itineraries—the 
widest possible range of opportunity—the Jas¢t opportunity to see the Battlefields 
unchanged ‘ 





You can add trips to the Riviera, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. The 
tours range from six weeks to three months 


We have reserved steamship space going and returning. We have spent 
months in preparation Our expert managers assure your comfort, security and 
convenicnce even in the War Zone. 

Your work is ended and your pleasure 
begins when you book with us 


Next Tours sail November 28 and December 27 


Let us send you full details at once as time is needed to secure passports 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Beacon and Park Sts., Boston 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Chief European Office: 2 Place de Opera. Paris 
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The Most Perfect Form of Winter Rest and Relaxation, with 
changing Wonderlands passing daily before your eyes. 


Raymond -Whitcomb 
Cruises 


Six luxurious Tropical Cruises on our specially chartered 


Jan. 3, Feb. 14, Mar. 6 and 13, Apr. 3, and 10, 1920 
To The West Indies 


Costa Rica 
Nassau 


the Miraculous 


Steamers 


Cuba 
Jamaica—Caribbean Paradise 
Panama 


Pearl of the Antilles tropical America 


quaintly charming 


Delightful shore excursions at picturesque ports throughout the crutses. 
Many of those who have taken Tours and Cruises with us 
state that Raymond-Whitcomb West Indies Cruises are the 
perfection of our Service. We feel we simply maintain 
Raymond-Whitcomb standards, based on 40 years of suc- 
cessful experience in conserving the comfort and pleasing the 
good taste of thousands of Americans who demand the best. 
For these six cruises we have specially selected the very 
best ships of the Great White Fleet of the United Fruit Co. 

ROUND THE WORLD 


SOUTH AMERICA JAPAN-CHINA 


Extremely interesting tours 
1 January and February. In 
ecent years as many travelers 
ive been to South America 
th our various small parties 


All the small parties which 
we originally 
this Fall and Winter are filled, 
but there are still a few va 


cancies in a remarkable new 


announced for 


Fascinating tours leaving in 
January, February, March and 


April, including Honolulu, the 


Philippines, China, Manchuria, 
Korea, and marvelous Japan 





s with all other parties com in the Wisteria and Cherry 
ned. tour leaving in January Blossom Seasons. 

Also Tours to California and Florida 

SEND FOR BOOKLET DESIRED 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: RAYMOND BUILDING 
Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Chief European Office: 2 Place de l’'Opera, Paris 
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Jo the Sraveling Public 


[he Government has announced its withdrawal of many 
passport restrictions and travel may now be resumed to most 
foreign countries 


his affords me the opportunity to extend to all Americans and 
American institutions the world-wide facilities of the foreign 
ofices of the American Express Company, where you will 
find helpful service and always an American welcome. 
Throughout Europe, South America, and the Orient, the 
ofhces of the “‘old’’ American Express Company have long 
been the oficial business headquarters, as well as the social 
centers, for American travelers. Its representatives are trained 
in American business methods and ideals. They are thoroughly 
acquainted with local conditions and will be glad to assist you 
by personal advice or in the details of business matters. 





The following are ways in which we can serve you: 


Our ofhices may be used as your headquarte¢ rs for receiving 
or reforwarding of your mail or telegrams. 


We shall be glad to provide your railroad, Pullman, steam- 
ship or hotel accommodations, eitherin this country or abroad. 


We arrange-independent or personally conducted tours. 


We will furnish the most available travel credit, either in 
l'ravelers’ Cheques or Letters of Credit. 


We have international facilities for the transportation and 
insurance of goods moving by express or freight. 


We will assist in financing your imports and exports through 
our Commercial Credit and Exchange Departments. 





We invite you to take advantage of these facilities in all parts 
of the world and to ask for any information which will assist 
you in foreign banking, travel or shipping matters. 


AM 


VICE PRESIDENT 








AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 










































































An even keel, warm summer skies, the air soft and 
fragrant with the verdure and blossoms of tropical 
islands; flying fish and sporting dolphins; palm-fringed 
shores; and, tucked away behind moss-covered forts, 
strange cities and strange people. Pages of pirates 
and buccaneers from your best loved storybook; a 
moving, living picture of adventure and romance, 
with imagination riding free. 


No holiday to compare with these cruises; no trips more care- 
fully planned or more adequately conducted than the tours 
of the American Express Travel Department this winter to 
the American Tropics. 


Luxurious passenger steamers of the Great White Fleet will 
be your hotel. Every comfort and convenience on sea, every 
facility to see and enjoy the most interesting places ashore; 
all under the personal direction of men most experienced in 
West India travel. Our record of past service and the inter- 
national reputation of the American Express Travel Depart- 
ment is your guarantee. 

Cruises sailing in January and February. * Duration, twenty- 
four days. Itinerary:—New York; Havana and Santiago, Cuba; 
Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica; Panama, Canal Zone; 
Port Limon and San Jose, Costa Rica; Nassau; New York. 


Bookings should be made at once. Write 
for illustrated, descriptive booklet of these 
cruises, diagram of steamers, rates, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
65 Broadway New York 
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For those 


“OR those who, through the pos- 


session of inherent good taste and 


who know what they 


experience, have learned how to enjoy 
the better things of life, Jordan offers 
the Silhouette. 


It is one of those rare masterpieces that 
satishes the sense of color — gratifies 
the feelings—does not offend the hear- 
ing—possesses an atmosphere that is 
individual—pleases good taste—and 


indulges that rare sixth sense, balance. 


Its whole tendency is toward forward 
movement—no wracking side sway— 
no jerky up and down motion. 


It is the lightest car on the road for its 


oo’ 

want 
wheelbase—and the best balanced. It 
gives you the substantial appearance 
of the finest heavy cars with the slen- 
der, piquant profile of the racing car. 


To the chassis, which already includes 
all of the finest universally approved 
mechanical units, little detailed im- 
provements have been added that give 
it a mew superiority. 


Sturdy, graceful, long, low and color- 
ful, the Silhouette is the latest in the 
succession of successful motor cars that 
have maintained for Jordan that posi- 
tion of style leadership accorded him 
from the beginning. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CAANDLER SIX 


| Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 








New Sedan 


HE season offers no other sedan so’ divided as in previous models, and the 
pleasing in the beauty of its lines and window posts are a permanent part of the 
its furnishings as the new series Chandler body, not removable. The windows, 
Sedan. And there is none that may be however, may be lowered away or adjusted 
compared with it at anything like its price. £9 Suit the weather and the wish. The 
| The new Chandler Sedan is the highest interior is upholstered in silk plush of 
eer * case at diiebeneady ta the pleasing pattern for cushions and plain 
ee see a fF oa tone for head lining. Interior fittings are 
creation of closed bodies. It is beautiful to in dull silver finish of Colonial design. 
look at, and most comfortable to ride in. Despite the largest production in the 
It has style and refinement that must appeal history of the Chandler company, the 
to those who care for the finer things. demand for the new series sedan will 
This car seats seven persons most com- quickly consume the production for weeks 
fortably, or five when the auxiliary chairs to come. Your early order will be a safe- 
are not in use. The front seat is solid, not guard against disappointment. 


| The Year’s Most Pleasing 


| 
All Chandler bodies are mounted on the same standard Chandler 
chassis, famous for its marvelous motor 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2795 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2695 Limousine, $3295 
(All prices f. o. 6. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York Cable ‘Address: ““CHANMOTOR” 
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What Mamma Said 


“Mamma wants a package of Lemon 
Jell-O and a package of Strawberry 
Jell-O.” 

Groceryman: “I suppose something else 
wouldn’t do, would it ?” 


“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELLO 


because she’s got company and she wants 
to visit ’stead of working in the kitchen, 
and everybody likes Jell-O.” 

There is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
There is no kitchen drudgery making up 
jell-O, and everybody likes Jell-O. 

There are six pure fruit flavors of 
Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and grocers sell them two for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 























An Ivory Soap bath is really good fun— healthful fun, too. 


UST a few turns of the convenient, big, white cake between your hands, and the 
fragrant Ivory lather foams up in millions of lively, cleansing bubbles. Lather so 


a oy 
_— rich and thick and lasting that it does not dry on the skin; so mild and non-irritatin 
Le g g 

ade that you can rub it in from head to foot in a brisk massage that loosens every particle 
{ of dirt in the pores. 

P 

ft - ‘ . 

; <j Then comes the exhilarating cold rinse that sets your blood to racing and leaves your 
5 4 skin delightfully clean—because Ivory Soap is so free from sticky ingredients that every 
j trace of soap and dirt vanishes completely at the first touch of clear water. 
>— 


=j| IVORY SOAP. [2] .99%% PURE 








IVORY SOAP FLAKES—lIwory Soap may also be had in flaked form, thus giving 
you this absolutely SAFE cleanser in the most convenient form for fine laundering 


Sample package free on request to The Procter & Gamole Co., Dept. 6-K, Cincinnan, O. 
























































J T IS a wonderful achievement to take a car as 


good as the Pierce-Arrow always was and 
make it as much better as it now is. The Dual 
Valve Engine increases and intensifies every 


quality which made the Pierce -Arkrow what it is. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those who un- 
5 derstand real piano values. Its reputa- 
B tion is world-wide, and is based upon 
§ generations of scientihc piano construc- 

tion. Investigate its remarkable quality 
§ and its low price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 
WW rule for 4 j 


» VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Grape-Nuts 


A food of richest 
quality and delight- 
ful flavor— 

A blend of wheat 
and malted barley, 
baked for over 
twenty hours, and 
ready to eat direct 
from package — 


A Building Food 
of Solid Worth 


“There’s a Reason ” 





| BAKERS COCOA 


is pure and delicious. 

Trade mark onevery 
package. 

WALTER BAKER & CO.LTp. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER,MASS 
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Waterman's 
FourtesiP 
ountain Pen 

“S37 


No ink wasted by evaporation. 
Ready to write instantly anywhere. 
Writes at all speeds without skip, 


dip, scratch or blot 


Three Types 
Self-Filling, Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold hy best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 

















